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ABSTRACT 

This collection of 14 essays addresses the changes 
and challenges that the early childhood education profession in 
Australia has faced in recent years, and covers a wide range of 
important issues of particular relevance to the preparation of early 
childhood professionals. The essays are: (1) "The Changing Ecology of 
Australian Childhood" (Don Edgar); (2) "Chasing Ideologies in Early 
Childhood: The Past Is Still before Us" (Andrea Petrie) — an analysis 
of the dominant ideologies in the field of early childhood education; 
(3) "Practice and Professionalism: A Positive Ethos for Early 
Childhood" (Jocelynne Scutt) ; (4) "Accreditation: A Right for All 
Australia's Young Children or a Waste of Time and Money" (June 
Wangmann) ; (5) "Ideological Manoeuvering in Early Childhood 
Education" (David Battersby and Barbara Sparrow); (6) "Challenging 
Changes in Child Care Training" (Judith Bissland) ; (7) "Research in 
Early Childhood Education: Essential for the Profession" (Marjory 
Ebbeck); (8) "How Can Early Childhood Services Cater for the Needs of 
Aboriginal Communities?" (Isabelle Proctor); (9) "Men in Early 
Childhood Services: Why? Why Not?" (Margaret Clyde); (10) "Field 
Experience in Early Childhood Tertiary Courses: Making or Breaking a 
Professional Image?" (Beverley Lambert); (11) "Practical Curriculum 
Theory: Describing, Informing, and Improving Early Childhood 
Practices" (Gail Halliwell); (12) "From Piaget to Vygotsky: Moving 
into a New Era of Early Childhood Education" (Marilyn Fleer); (13) 
"Early Childhood Grows Up" (Anne Stonehouse) — a look at key 
challenges to the field of aarly childhood education as a 
manifestation of the progression of the field; and (14) "Dilemmas in 
Early Childhood Teacher Education: An American Perspective" (Lilian 
Katz) . (MDM) 
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FOREWORD 



The history of early childhood service provision in Australia, until comparatively 
recently, was dominated by two formative themes: a romantic conceptualisation 
of childhood development and heavy emphasis upon voluntaryism. Each was a 
legacy imported from Europe and each exercised profound effects in shaping the 
dominant ideology of the early childhood field and its icons. For example, it was 
not until the 1970s that the domination of voluntary agencies in the area of 
organisational policy finally recedex' Prior to that time the early childhood field, 
with a small number of notable exceptions, was synonymous with the kindergarten 
movement. The distinction between care providers and teachers was clear cut and 
highly charged. Students in the former Kindergarten Teachers Colleges were 
instructed in the detrimental effects of non maternal child care. John Bowlby's 
early writings on maternal deprivation assumed the status of truth inscribed in 
stone. 

The shift from lay to professional involvement in policy formation brought with 
it both new opportunities and new challenges. The opportunities largely arose 
from the coalition between researchers and politicians, especially in the United 
States of America, which focussed on the remedial possibilities of early educational 
intervention as a means of ameliorating the damaging effects of social and 
economic disadvantage. Head Start became a tool in achievement of President 
Johnson^s 'Great Society*. However, rUhough programs were initially targeted 
towards the poor, the concept was also embraced by the middle classes. In 
Australia this was picked up as part of the Whitlam Government^ reforms. Quite 
suddenly,early childhood becameapopulistcause and early childhood professionals 
experienced a renaissance. 

The challenges were quick to follow. Early childhood programs became an area 
of contestation. The field of early childhood services was not seen as ihc sole 
preserve of the early childhood teachers. Professionals from other disciplines 
perceived contributions that they could offer to what had prev iously been a closed 
shop. 

While one immediate response to this challenge was to close ranks, new forces 
began to emerge during the 197()s in Australia, in particular. l!ie emergence of 
feminist critiques of a social order which severed mothers from participation in 
work demanded reform of the early childhood field. The contribution ol* the 
women's movement not only forced the early childhood field to enlarge its scope 
and mission but to legitimate child care as an equal service partner. 
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It is not intended or in fact is it necessary to explore the confluences and 
distinctions that have come to be represented in the early childhood field. Suffice 
it to say that debate and divergence have contributed to an enlargement of the scope 
of early childhood services. Nowhere is this more apparent than in efforts to unify 
the concepts of care and education into a single field of endeavour which looks 
beyond the conf ines of centre based services but reaches out into the very 
interstices of family and community life. 

It is in the context of an enlarged and more enquiring profession that this volume 
of essays is to be welcomed. The volume draw s contributions from a number of 
fields, which enrich debate, and enlarges the vision of the early childhood pro- 
fession. 

The papers address a wide range of important issues of particular relevance to the 
professional preparation of early childhood professionals. However, underlying 
man\ of the papers can be detected a sense of urgency fur the development of more 
robust and clearly articulated professional commitments. It would seem that new 
forces and pressures are discerned w ithin the Australian community that pose yet 
further challenges to early childhood professionals. This is what should be 
expected. The notion of rapid, and sometime acute, changes in the social and 
economic climate of the community are part and parcel of life in the 1990s and 
there are no signs that this state of affairs is likely to dramatically alter in the future. 

While coping with change and perceived threat to values may suggest adoption of 
a pessimistic stance, this is not the message the papers convey. Rather, one can 
take heart from the vigour and diversity of the argument. It would appear that in 
Australia, early childhood professionals stand at a watershed. They can escape into 
the security of taking on board other peoples* solutions or they can experiment 
with indigenous concepts, while acknow 1 edging our debts to offshore colleagues. 
However, in the final analysis it is we. as Australians, who have to force our own 
destinies. Therefore. Cluiniiini: I- aces represents a significant step forward down 
the road to a truly Australian conception of early child! ood professionalism. 

in this conic M tw o omissions from the topics dealt w ith can be noted. First, I think 
the \ olunie \\ ould ha\ e benefited by inclusion of a chapter concerned with the role 
of earl\ childhood professionals in relation to supporting family and community 
development. While this has often received attention under the heading of 
'communication \\ ith parents', this aspect of early childhood has now moved well 
beyond simply thai of communicating. Second, the issue of mainstream provisions 
for children wilh disabilities is a major fact of life for the majority of early 
childhood prolessionals. I 'nforlunatcK responses to date, providing SUPS workers 
in child care or specific aide time in other sellings, arc not in keeping w ith the spirit 
ol 'mtegraiion' policies. 
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Despite these omissions the volume is to be welcomed as a clear expression of 
Australian interests and concerns with regard to the field of early childhood 
services. It is this achievement that represents a significant ad\ance from the 
situation that existed prior to the early 1970s. 



Gerald Ashhy 

Professor and Head, School of Early Childhood 
Queensland Universiiy ofTechnoloj^y 
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PREFACE 



Those working within the early childhood field in Australia are demonstrating a 
growing awareness of the need to become a strong profession, able to articulate The 
principles and practices which underpin the field and to work confidently, 
effectively and on equal footing alongside other groups i^'id professions. 

Australian society is undergoing a period of unprecedented change. One aspect of 
the change has been the catapaulting of child care into the political agenda as a 
mainstream issue. Another is the focus on microcconumic reform with an attend- 
ant overhaul of workplace practice, education and training. These and other 
changes mean that the early childhood field is no longer separate and autonomous 
from other disciplines and structures. 

The new context is challenging and exciting as well as a little daunting. The 
opportunity to sharpen our goals and carry them into the wider arena of "public 
debate should be seized wiih enthusiasm as an indication of our coming of age. 

The pace of change within society also means that practices and beliefs within the 
field need to be subjected to constant, critical scrutiny and reflection to ensure that 
services remain relevant to the needs of contemporary families. 

The Australian Early Childhood Association hopes that the publication of *:iis 
book will contribute to the development of new professional perspectives by 
provoking debate on some of the significant issues we confront. Only when the 
questions have been fully debated, criticised, supported, modified, retested and 
restated can early childhood professionals take a strong role in making and shaping 
change rather than merely reacting to it. 

This book cannot address all the critical issues that require attention. Two obvious 
gaps are the politics of service provision for children and families and early 
intervention issues. Hopefully, these and other important topics will be taken up 
in other AECA pnblicati(^'^s in the near future. 



Beverley Lambert 
Editor 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE CHANGING ECOLOGY 
OF AUSTRALIAN 
CHILDHOOD 



Don Edgar 



Nan-parcnuil c an has always been csscmial where parents both play a part in 
ensuring: the family's economic survival . This fact is often i ignored in debates over 
attachment Jormal child care and the time and quality debates in early childhood 
development. This chapter analyses both the socio-ectmoinic and political contexts 
of child care and the chani^ini: internal dynamics ({t family lije. It ariines that the 
social ecoloi^y of childhood involves more than isojten taken into accimnt in early 
childhood theories, that mnch of the research has been misj^uided and mislradinii 
and that factors such as parental time, autonomy, siblimi and peer influences and 
television stinndi should he a major focus. A 'soft' philanthropic view of child care 
may oh,scure the real dytumiics (tfwhat is i^oiui^ on and the real iweds of parents 
and children. 

* This chapter was adapted from an address given at the lOlh Annual Children's 
Services Conference, Jabiru, Northern Territory. Ma> I W I . 
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: .CH \\(JI\(J lAVV'.S 

Tliis chapter is a discussion of two closely rekiied aspecis of the ecology of 
chiidluHHi: the exiernal socio-political context and the internal context of the 
faniil) itself. 

Children are born into a social and ph\sical environment that varies hy culture, 
tinieandgeographs and some of these changes will he explored. But there are some 
universal elements with which I want to start because they help reassess the debate 
about child care and the modern family. 

H\ er\ child is born into the context of a famil> , and that family offers her or him 
a microcosm of the socio-political world which has to be learned about and dealt 
with. There is a!wa\s a mother and. usuali\, a fathei' whose primal task has been 
to pn^ect the mother aiul child, at least through pregnancy and the danger period 
of childbirth. Fome theorists belie\ e that pair-bonding (or what we call marriage) 
emerged because of the need for human parents to cooperate in the feeding, 
defence ami rearing of their offspring (Lancaster and Lancaster. 19S7, in Lamb and 
Sternberg, in press) ami Mhe famil\ * emerged as a result. 

Because human oftspring are born not full\ developed and not able to fend for 
thcmsehcs, survival tleixMuis upon high parental investment of time and effort 
over a long period of time. What we often -''rget w hen we talk about mother care, 
bonding, attachment and the needs of the child, is that the all-embracing need of 
both ixuents ami child is for food and/or the economic means to provide food, 
clothing and shelter. We forget that from time immemorial, children have had to 
accoiiipain their parents to 'woi k* in hunting, gathering, in tending the animals or 
tilling the fields. iMelscihc\ have hail to be left in the care of others, older children 
or other adults. 

Lamb and Sternberg (in press) i)oini this out with telling force in the introductory 
chapter to their forthcoming book on non-j)arental child care, and I tiraw on them 
hca\ il> here to piMiit mU that the political and socio-cultural context of childhood 
has not changed (Mie whit in this basic fact. .Xsthe) put it/*lixclusive maternal care 
thrt>ughout the perioil of dejXMulencN was ne\ er an option in 'the environment of 
e\ oliitionar> ailaptediiess*. ami theie are no societies totlay in which it is typical 
practice. Indeed, exclusive maternal care was seldom an option in ain phase of 
human history: it emerged as a possihilit> foi' a small elite segment ol' society 
during OIK small piMtiiMi ol" human histors**. 

In other words, we slundd not foiget that social change regarding the Australian 
lamils ami the social ecolog\ of child care which will he described later in this 
chainer sit within die whole human liisicM\ ol' jxuenis facing the economic 
nccessiiN of lea\ ing their children w ith other carer*' be*.*ause their work lime was 
needed elsewhere so then childien could he propeii) suppcMted. 




We forget thai the 'iradiiionar or 'nauiral' form of humiin child care in ihe 
bread winner/houseuife home lias a short history, because of the power of recent 
mythology and the ideological trappings built up around the notion of childhood 
and motherhood. 

Some examples may help illustrate this point, Sweden is often held up as the ioeaL 
withuniversalK availahle.highqualitychildcare set within a cultural endorsen.eni 
of sexual equalitx . !n fact. Sweden's \ cr\ generous family policies emerged in the 
posl-War period because Sweden was not ravaged b\ the war itself. Rapid 
industrial isat ion produced a labour shortage and women w ere needed. The Swedes 
very sensibly set up high qualit\ child care systems, but it w as w ithin an ethnically 
homogeneous and politically unified small nation rising to affluence. The\ had to 
have women employees who were still likely to bear and rear children because they 
were assured of high qualit\. readily accessible child care. So it w as not all high 
ideals but economic necessity that drove the change. 

The Eastern European communist countries faced the same need, though high 
qualit\ was never assured. In the UK. the I'SA. Canada and Australia, governments 
set up nonmaternal child care facilities during the war solely to encourage women 
to w ork in w ar-time industries. Rosie the Riveter soon w ent her w ay w hen the men 
came back, encouraged to return to homemaking by the powerful myth of the 
traditional* family. Even in IsraeKw here the socialist Kibbut/im w ere surrounded 
bv hopes of a new equality and a new lifestyle, it was the economic necessity to 
work the harsh land, ratherthan theory or altruism, w hich led toone woman taking 
care of several children rather than one mother to one child. 

When we look at these economic necessities and the socio-political contexts of the 
way we regard and treat children, we need also to ask questions about who is 
kidding whom? Whose in''^rests are being served in the debate about how best to 
care for our children? 

Lamb and Sternberg (in press) suggest there are five basic purposes or reasons for 
non-parental care systems. We in Australia are confused by a mixture of these 
purposes and often conflicting interests vie for attention and political support. 

Historicallv. the earliest group care facilities for children were set up by the 
wealthier ruling classes not because they wished to help the poor hut because they 
feared the crime and threat of children on the streets. Even the Dutch infant schools 
had the purpose of civilising poor children to protect society from rebellion and 
crime. One might even say the more recent Headstart program in tl;:^ l-S was 
designed to better socialise poor children andeducatelheirmothers. This protection 
of class interests has been a common motive. 
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A second purpose isio fosicr equal emplovmem opponuniiies for women. Eastern 
Kumpeand Sweden have already been mentioned, and Australia's current approach 
is partly aimetl at this. The irony is, of course, that almost all of the paid child care 
providers are women and salary rates are therefore low. 

A ihird purpose, also lolevanl to post -war Australia, is to establish child care 
ser\ icesaiui preschools lo facilitate the acculturation or assimilation of migrants. 
Iial> *s preschools doubled in the l%()s because the philosopher Ciari believed 
the\ could help create common cultural beliefs. The Kibbutz served a vital 
function in teaching the Hebrew language and the norms of Israeli Jew ish culture 
to incoming foreign Jews. China uses child care programs to inculcate habits of 
hard work and individual sacrifice, w ith the expectation that children w ill then re- 
educate iheir parents. 

A founh goal has been to reduce welfare dependency on the State. Women cannot 
be retrained or employed w iihout the provision of suitable child care. The L'S has 
pushed this line in liic l^)S()s and ,\ustralia's JET scheme has similar goals, 
coupling jobs, education and training with special child care assistance. 

f-inalK. and most imporianil\ because it often runs across all of the above, child 
care has been developed lo enrich the lives of children. The 'garden of children', 
the NUiniessori schools. Hcadsiari - viriuall\ every country has recognised that not 
all parents can offer a rich learning einironment for their children, and better 
socialisation might result from group chi It! care. The I'K is at one extreme, using 
da\ care as a ser\ ice for children at risk or lor chi Idren w hose parents cannot cope. 
The elfect has been to make go\ ernmcnt spending in this area unpopular. Canada 
has ivcentls iccasi ilay care as a service of value to all Canadian families and 
Australia's press tow aids *ihe Clever Countrv * ma\ finally help those in pow er lo 
recognise the vital importance of investing in the earlv vears. 

^■el main jiarenis stdl have lo accept what is provided, regardless of quahlv. 
Where. fore\<implo. have the promised national Australian standards for subsidised 
chilli care goiie? Whv is it that some areas ( remote rural, urban fringe) have so little 
access toqualilv child care? Win are so few employers failing to take advantage 
of the government's guidelines for subsidised work-based child care? 

1 woultl suggest it is because we are still ambivalent about the purposes of non- 
parental (group) care pi ov ided as a substitute for maternal care. We are in a hiatus, 
at a lime of coiifusion where altitudes and ideologies have noi caught up with the 
actual behav iour and evervdav pressures faced by parents in today's context. 




CHANGING SOCIAL ECOLOGY OF AUSTRALIAN 
CHILDREN 

Follovvino is a brief description of some current Australian statistics which set the 
contexts of children's lives in Australia today. 

The 1986 Australian Census asked a number of questions about households and 
family relationships that give a much better picture o. ^un.n, amdy st at . 
When we look at types of households, torexample most ^' J' , 
households (77.4V. ). Lone person households make up onl> 18.5 . and a small 
minority are made up of other groups ot people. 

The majority of children (847. ) aged 0-14 years live in married ^-^^"P'"; J^""''';;^^ 
with on y 1 - J in one parent families and 4'', ith de tacto couple parent . So the 
frequem n eciia picture of a decline in family life in Australia '^vep^ "t.slead.ng^ 
However when we ask hovv many Australian fam.hcs are stdl ot the so a kd 
n adit onar form with wife at home, husband at work plus dependent chdd.en 
t ; pi™ of change is son.e.hat different. The --^^^ :;^^!:^^::^ 
because one can compare the figure ith dit terent sorts ot base hnes. hoi c xamp c 
fraditionart-amilies s a percentage of all tuo parent fam.hes wuh dependent 
ci^SZ rnal C^ of all Ansta.lian families. But as a percent ot al lam. .es 
wii?rpeTdtntJhildrenthet-iguredrc,psto33 

of whatever type the proportion of "traditional tamilies is onlx 18 n ot k 
word' one of'th'e major changes affecting the famih lite of children nas been the 
rc -entry of mothers into the paid labour force. 

Marriage is still popular but people marry later and 

nrevioi s decades. The median age for tirst marriages as 2ft..^ loi males and -4 
fo females in 1989. The reasons for this shift are partly economic and par,i> 
cl^ngTs in tlie attitudes of women brought about by the need tor t urther education 
and legislation for equal opportunity. 

The other major chanae that has affected the lives of children is. of course, the 
I re ,'ed n ber of marriages which end in separation or divorce. ( n curr n 
in Ses. approximately one out of three children .ill .^^f';,;;^, , 

iieir parents In 1986. for children aged 15 between one quaite. and one tilth 
were not living with their natural parents. 

When it comes to child care, the picture is even more complicated. One needs to 
„ber that formal child care is not the mos, frequent 1> -^-^^'^ " ; > 
m of children under ^ years are placed in tormal care and M < ot .V5 >cai (Mds 
use tn al c .re The ntajority of children a,e in less formal arrangemcMtts being 
care?t"by Sends, reiau^ or neighbours (Australian Bureau ot Statistics. 
1987). 
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Willi so nian\ nioihcrs in paid cnipUn mem, one might well ask what effect this has 
had on their work at home in both housework and child care tasks? Results from 
a recent child care study by the Australian Institute of Family Studies indicate that 
although there is a reasonable proportion of this sort of work done by fathers, the 

impact of full time or part time work on the household and child care responsibilities 
the\ choose to take on is virtually negligible. We have a long way to go in 
educating Australian males thai where both partners are working, w'ork in the 
home requires some greater balance in parental responsibilities. 

To sum up. one can sa\ that women have cliai.ged considerably in terms of the 
d\naniics of parental income earning and time a\ailable for interaction with 
children, but this has not necessarily flowed over into concomitant changes in the 
se\ : olc di\ islon of labour. Certain!) children are now growing up in smaller and 
much more \aried households than in the post-war \ ears, but the family is still of 
central significance to their well being. 

Bro:ifenhrenner( 1^)^)0) claims that children need, not just adults, but parents who 
are moti\ aied lo pro\ idc them w iih \Miduring, irrational emotional involvement \ 
In shori. children need strong families. The\ need social acceptance and strong 
lose without ihe need !oran\ justification. The famil\ unit is virtually the only 
social group in w hich one does not have to justify one 's right to be there. In Robert 
Frost's icrms. **Home is where, when \ou*ve nowhere else lo go. the\ have to let 
\ou in*\ rnforiunatel). not everv home is like that; not every pareni'knows how 
lo prtnide that ongoing acceptance: not every family toda\ can afford that 
enduring insolvement. F-amil\ structures have changed. Values have shifted 
towards indi\idual self-fulfilmeni and awa\ from oneness with others in the 
pursuit of some common purpose. 

It can no longer he assumed that all families are of the one type, are united in 
purpose or see children in the same wa\. Couples marry later, have their children 
later. ha\ e fewer children and combine their parental duties w ith dual workforce 
careers. f-amil> processes are inc\itabl\ more varied, less secure, subject to the 

pressures of economic need, the often con flictingdesires of self-fulfilment and the 
^leniands of marriage itself. 

Perhaps the major impact of such changes in faniil\ life has been on the 'ecology 
of childhood*, [)a\ id Popenoe ( 1^)88) sa\s the evidence is not yet on hand whe"^- 
ther those changes are ^lo^xl or bad for bringing children lo adulthood, or even for 
lhequalit> of the chddhood experience in itself, hui he is right in highlighting the 
follow ing shifts; 

• raniilies have become \ er> small, so there ma\ he fewer opportunities within the 
Iiimil> lor learning the values o! cooperation and sharing: for ha\ ing intimates on 
whom to icl> for association iind companionship: for providing role models for 
\oungcr children and child care responsibilities for older ones.' 
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Families today may have fewer joint activities. There is instead more TV, riding 
in cars and other pastimes that involve less social interaction, fewer celebrations 
and joint memories which enrich 'family culture'. 

Meaningful contact time between parents and children is diminishing andchildren 
know fewer other adults. 

Families have less time now for the development and maintenance of family- 
centred routines and traditions which all add to a sense of social belonging and 
continuity in life. 

Children now live in an era of less regular contact w ith relatives, especially 
relatives of the same generation. Hence, 'primal ties' may be looser. 

The neighbourhood is often empty of adults and is no longer a lively place with 
familiar faces, 

The comforting assumption that parents will remain togetl -^r has less validity 
today. A widespread childhood fear is now that of parental eparation ( Amato, 
1987). 

The separation of work from home that drove men from their families, is now 
happening with women. Not only does this remove role models of adult employ- 
ment, it also places children in varied childhood settings (such as day care cen- 
tres), which differ in their quality and impact on children. 

• A 'disinvestment' in family [jfe means many children miss out on the presence of 
a rich family subculture - a set of norms, symbols, humour, e\en language that is 
special to that group, and thus on a body of meanings that give social and em- 
otional anchorage. Children need a strong sense of emotional social continuity 
between past and present generations. 

• What follows from having a rich family subculture is the learning of norms and 
values that arc essential to a just and humiMie society - of volunt iry caring for 
others, cooperation and sharing, the narrative basis for order and the 'ra.\^nar 
acceptance of laws which give rights and responsibilities to every member ot ihe 
human family. 

None of this poses a social catastrophe. Most of it ma\ be very good for children. 
But it is a changed and changing ecology of childhood which must be taken 
account of in constructing services for children. If families have become isolated, 
family time more split up. parents lacking in confidence, we have somehow to 
reaffirm the value of emotionally meaningful committed relationships, and to 're- 
surround' families as vital elements of the u ider human famiK . 
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We hu\e sadls. little evidence of what is happening to children in Australian 
homes. Child development research has been so locked into the narrow psycho- 
logical tVame\\ork of attachment theory and the supposed adverse effects of poor 
mother-child bonding, that it has ignored the wider social context in which today's 
children are learning to cope. It is hoped that the AIFS project on 'Early Child 
Care* will give a much more detailed and 'ecologically valid' basis on which to 
assess .some of the impacts on children of their varied social contexts. 



Following are some of the very suggestive ideas emerging from the Vienna 
Centn^'s project on Childhood as a Social Phenomenon'; perhaps some of the 
issuer r.iisL'd there ma\ spark more searching questions concerning the contexts of 
Australian childhood. 

Norwa\. for example, reports thai one in three children is born outside marriage 
and that the so-called M'eminisation of poverty' is really the pauperisation of 
motherhocHi' because it is the presence of children that leaves families in poverty 
despite the greater workforce participation of mothers. 

Norwa\ has a more child-orientated culture than our own, with school times 
restricted allow children more leisure time w ith friends and peers, plus lots of 
organised voluntary ^'roup activities, in recent times organised activities have 
increased Ixnh as a tool of social control and as a means of substituting for the lack 
()f parental input. 

Indeed a new lamiK culture has emerged where time is the central factor. Parents 
and children spend less time in the same neighbcuirhood or physically near each 
other, but operate under an ideolog\ of * high quality contact', where the time spent 
together is supposed to be intense and active. 

Whereas iraditionalK . Norwegian children were allowed great freedom outside 
the home but treated Mike children' at home, the modern pattern gives them high 
independence at home while mothers are out at work, and greater supervision 
outside the home through school and leisure organisations. 

The ke\ point is thai children, though highK 'organised', have become stronger 
actors in iheir own daiK lives, with greater freedom to organise their lives after 
school often in the companv of peers, vv 'thout anv adult supervision. Television, 
the telephone, the abiliiv tt> eat and wear what the\ like, free children from the 
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time-consuming negotiations with parents that go on when they are at home. 
Children thus *can develop their own rhythm of life' and follow it without 
interruption. 

The Norwegians remind us that despite lower fertility rates, and decrease i family 
size, most children in families still do have siblings who are playmates during 
childhood. They also suggest that di vorce and the break up of fami ly 1 ife may have 
strengthened the bonds between siblings. In other words, siblings may constitute 
a more stable unit in the family than the parents. 

Older children play an increasing part in the child care system, as caretakers for 
the younger children. Siblings of school age spend more time together than with 
their parents* so become very 'significant others' to each other. 

Studies on the household division of labour often also miss the part children play 
in housework, chores, errands, doing as much if not more than the men and in a 
less sex-role related way. Older children have adapted themselves to the occupa- 
tional role of their mothers, managing well on their own» under less supervision. 
Thus the political power position of the child becomes stronger and they are not 
just 'little helpers': they are assumed to play theirown part. Children also do more 
than we have realised in networking, caring for elderly relatives and linking the 
community itself. 

Thus the Norway report (Frones, Jensen and Solbcrg, 1990) concludes, perhaps 
overdramatically, that 'the position of the housewife has been replaced by that of 
the housechild\ who takes possession of the house for a large pari of the day. 

The irony is that while children become more independent and active in the home, 
there is a counter trend towards the institutionalisation of childhood outside the 
home. Parents no longer create by their permanent presence in the home, a social 
framework in which children can move. Instead they ^manage' their work and 
family time to protectchildren via schools, child care centres and organised leisure 
activities such as sports and music, in which they as parents are supposed to be 
involved via committees and meetings. In a sense this has created a new kind of 
dependency on the family amongst children and children are the main inhabitants 
of the home. The home is now more privatised in some ways than ever before 
because local playgrounds are less safe and children from the same neighbourhood 
might follow very different paths and pursuits, depending on the economic and 
work status of their parents. 

In this context, television becomes an even more important factor in children's 
lives. Active children do require parents to show them both the possibilities and 
the limits that exist. Since the home has been transformed into a sort of unsuper- 
vised playground, television can, does and should create a new cultural framework 
for children's lives. The quality of what is shown is vital, as are the sorts of 



aciiviiies.siinuilus materials, associated games and reading that may go with each 
T\' program, hi iliat sense, iis I have argued before, we need to think of child care 
more broadly, as a framework for child development, as materials and resources 
that children and parents can use in a variety of settings, perhaps more importantly 
in the home, than in a centre setting. 



What is needed is a new approach uhich sees children, especially the young, as 
a public resource and a public responsibility. Their incredible giftedness must be 
nurtured not jusi b\ Minns and Dads but by e\er\" resource at the community's 
disposal. Child museunv>, narks and pla\ grounds, the design of shopp.ng centres 
and public transport should »11 encourage the child's curiosity, question-askings 
prt)blem-sol\ ing. challenging thought and manipulation. Groups not normally 
seen as relevant to early child development (such as youth or the early retired) 
should be shown how to assist, given opportunities to act as mentors, models, 
aides to parents and their \oung children. That most potent of modern forces, 
television, musi be used to open up new avenues to competence, with extensive 
back-up matei ials that parents and others can use to engage the intelligence of 
children. 

The new Australian Children's Television Foundation television series 'LIFT 
OFF' with its vast ccMiimunily network, the OCi RFACH project, aims to do just 
thai \v ithin the Aiisiralian context. Its goiil is to coordinate all the resources (both 
material and people) in li.e cause of Mifting off our young children into new- 
worlds of imagination and new. patliwa\s to competence. The model is one of 
Lontexlualised learning, cooperative competence, productive networking where 
children are not left to the narrow, confines of one faniil> context but that context 
is surrounded b\ ihe wider ecolog\ of a stimulating, learning-oriented society in 
which children realK are seen as and treated as our future. 



Amalo. !\ ( l^)S7) Children in \n\tnili(in janulics: the i^nnxili (\f competence. 

S\dne\ : lYeniicc 1 1 all. 
Aiisii alian I^urcaii ol Siaiisiics ( 1 OSS ) ( lultl ( \ire Amnii^enients, Anstralia. June 

M)S7. ( ataU)gue \o. 4401.0. Canberra: AH.S. 
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CHAPTER 2 



CHASING IDEOLOGIES IN 
EARLY CHILDHOOD: 
THE PAST IS STILL 
BEFORE US 



Andrea Petrie 



/'//{' />///7>rnc (tf filis clhipivr is fa provide a crifical analysis of the domimuit 
iili(*l(i'^ii'\ w iilunilw field (\i early i hildhiHHLrcvvalin^ithc cxistin^i contradictious, 
conpiaini: scll-ima'^cs of workers and not a Hale hypoc risy which currently 
underlie the pt^lii y aiiil prai tice of these service^-. It is important from this con- 
text tonulii iitc wa\s in which the early childluuHl field can best prepare it self with 
new vitidtty and streniith lor the denutfuls and challen:^es of the 2 1st l entury. 



ll is my contention that the early childhood field in Australia constanth battles for 
credibility and legitimacy in the eyes of the \\ ider society. This is partly the result 
of social perceptions concerning the role and status of women, of children and of 
caring: partly the result of fragmentation u ilhin the field, with artificial divisions 
between education and care services and bet w een various care ser\ ices: and part 1\ 
the result of the domination of the field by traditional, conservative ideologie.>. 

There exist both public and professional perceptions that cari\ childhood ser\ ices 
are services for children provided almost exclusivel\ b\ women. Closer scrutiny 
of early childhood services reveals males in positions of power or auihoril\ .with 
women who achieve positions of power or authority often follow ing conventional 
male patterns, values and attitudes. Nevertheless. earl\ childhood ser\ices gen- 
erally remain low on the totem pole of social services w hich are in turn low on the 
totem pole of social order. At the same time there exists a clear hierai ch\ of status 
within early childhood services. Services defined as being educational arc view cd 
as being more legitimate, credible and acceptable than care services. Iwen among 
care services there is a hierarch\ of status with famil\ da\ care being viewed as 
lower in status than centre-based care. The false dichotom\ which has developed 
between education and care ( Petrie. I and the di\ isions among care services 
produce fragmentation and disruption projecting an external image which is 
counterproductive. This image serves to reinforce and perpetuate the margin- 
alised status of early childhood services generally. 

The overall effect is such that even though the early childhood field attempts to 
exhibit unity of purpose in promoting or implementing meaningful change, the 
unity is largely illusor\ . is indeed is the amount of actual change. It w ould be un- 
fair to claim that vo change is occuring. but there remain identifiable areas of 
resistance to chan : .-. M »:e significantly, it is possible to determine that change 
has been more rapid and :ichieved more successfully in those slates or territories 
in which early childhood services ha\e received active support from women\ 
groups seeking to place services for women and children firmly on the political 
agenda. It is afso possible to identify greater rates of change w ithin care services 
than within educationally-oriented services. In order to better understand the 
reasoi>s for lack of change or disparities in rales of change, it is necessary to 
examine social forces without, as well as forces within the field of earl\ childhood. 

The rapid rate of economic, political and technological change evident in recent 
Australian history ostensibly has the potential to promote meaningful social 
change. It would not be unreasonable, for example, to expect ongoing forces to 
alter perceptions of role along gender lines, which in turn w(/jld influence family 
or family life ( Maclntyre, 1 9^5), Ycu this does not seem to be occuring at anything 
other than a superficial level. The reasons lie in the inherent nature of traditional 
ideologies to resist change. The rhetoric of policy does noi necessanl> change the 
reality of practice. For the rhetoric of policy, which outwardly signals the need 
for change, al.so serves as a signal for those w ho are resistant to change. The open 
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cspoiisal i^f iratliiioiial \ allies beciMiios accepiahic no longer. Traditionali^^is then 
seek u a\ s of ereeling faeades u hi eh make it appear as if siMiie nun enieni towards 
change is (veiiring. Tlieir actions ohsciire from vie\s the lack ot"any substantive 
change at all thus consolidating their attempts to maintain the status quo. Resist- 
ance goes uiuieigrouiul. 

A kc\ laciiM- in the success o\'i\n\ resistance lies in leaiiiing the rhetoric of change, 
Thisenahles traditionalists loappearto heconipK ing u ithpolic> directives whilst 
sith\eriing the \er\ process. Decision-makers and practitioners who lack crit- 
leak ana!\tical skills subsequeiitl\ fail to see or deliberatel\ ignore situations in 
w hich subsianti \ e change has not occurred. Those w ho do possess the appropriate 
critical skills are \ ieueil as 'prophets of doom and gloom' and are excluded or 
ostracised ti^ pre\ em further challenges. \s hicli in turn, reduces the possibilities for 
change to occur. In this scenario it is not unusual to find polic\ -makers and 
iraiiitionalisis united in their sumce against such challenges, largel\ because the 
poltc\ -makers in their nai\et\ ha\e been lulled into a false sense of optimism. 
l'!\cuses for the lack of change ( 'Rome w asn't built in a da\ ') become accepted 
as the reasons for ilic lack of change. This ileflecls attention a\s a\ from the resistant 
traditionalists who snunher their suh\ersi\o acti\iiies in a welter of outward 
optimism that change can and w ill occur in lime, gi\ en time - itself another victory 
lor resistance: another for the traditionalists. 

riieearl) chiUlhood field remains largel\ dominated h\ maternal feminists who 
exhibit a set of \ alues, attitudes, ideas and beliefs that are essential 1\ , patriarchal, 
sexist, racist and materialist in their orientation . 

I-iM cxample "being w ith \ oung children' continues to be percei\ed as a woman's 
picrogaii\e. In the pi i\ ate domain it is the women who tiothe 'mothering'. In the 
public iloniain it is the women who do the teaching and the caring. However, in 
tliieci conirailiciion, positions ot' authoiil\ within eaii\ childhood become the 
prerogaii\e ol the lew men who train in the earl\ chiKlhootl fickl. Indeed, stan- 
liard critci ia foi' positions ol authorit> or leatleiship in carl\ childhood (sucli as 
appn^j^iaie earl\ childhood qualifications and/or expertise at the gI■a^s-rools 
le\ el ) ap[v»u" to he relaxed or tlisregartlctl ft>r males to enable them to attain these 
positions. .\ siniilai situation exists tor \o\\\c wt)nien seeking work at the grass- 
roots le\el where prior c)ualiticalions or expertise are wai\ed entirely. In both 
cases, l inaiicial expetlienc\ is olteii the go\erning factor but both sets of actions 
dc\alue the tield aiul arc iiulicati\e ol pre\ ailing attitudes. On the one hand pie- 
seni ilecision makers appear lo hclie\e thai high rales of pa\ and gtH>d working 
conditions should he rescr\etl for males. On the other hand, il would seem that 

Ul' I- I I" ^ ■ ""S' hk N J ilM-llll ai lllllllOII ol |».llM.IU ll\ 

I'.ihi.iti li\ IS ifh- .-1 .'I ilk- i.iilk ix .1 i.iMiih.il stKi.il. kIiniIol'k.iI. poliiiwil s>sioinin 
wliiJi Mu ll \\\ iMu.'.aiu ii pu-NMiK tM iliiun:*li I tKiJilmii. I.iw . .Hid 
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women do not need or deserve either, for it is deemed that women have always 
looked after children, a result of being biologically pre-determined to care 
(BrennanandO'Donnell, 1986). The logical end point of this particular argument 
would appear to be a strongly held belief in the pre-determined roles of men and 
women, not least being the economic argument that it is the male who is the 
'breadwinner'. 

Maternal feminists are intent on protecting and preserving a traditional view of the 
role and social status of women ('caretakers': Petrie, 1988)-. In particular, the\ 
seek to perpetuate the nurturing role, more specifically, the middle class con- 
ception of the nurturing role of women (Weiss, 1989). This ignores the reality of 
such a role within a capitalist, patriarchal society. The concept of caring which 
could otherwise be a positive aspect of social interaction in women's lives is 
almost totally devalued. It becomes a social tool manipulated at the w him of the 
prevailing economic climate. In this anaUsis. a further trap is revealed. Davies 

( 1 988) suggests that the process of maintaining the status quo becomes possible 
because so much remains unexamined or taken for granted. She makes the point 
that those who attain power do so only ''because of the structures that empower 
them" (Davies. 1988:29). The structures within the field of early childhood are 
male oriented largely because many aspects of early childhood ser\ ices are mere 
adjuncts of broader-based departments. Earl> childhood services are usually 
subsumed in larger educational or community service oriented agencies. Women 
who auain positions of pow er in the early childhood field have an opportunity to 
challenge dominant ideologies. This does not always occur, indeed the opposite 
may. Generally, these w omen have non-critical, non-analytical approaches to their 
work. Consequently they wittingU or unw ittingh reinforce or serve to perpetuate 
the status quo. 

Thi^ raises a further important point. The early childhood field has been criticised 
for its reluctance to contextualise clearly issues of ctincern. Recent writings b\ 
Brennan and O'Donnell ( 198(i). Da\ies ( 1988) Cl\de ( 19S.^. 198S) and Petrie 

( 1 989) have emphasised the need to broaden the earl\ childhood agenda to include 
wider dimensions, based upon critical. anaKlical research. The preseni situation 
is summed up by Cameron ( I98^):7) who states that: 

There is little apparent dependence upon inspired and rigourouslv evaluated 
applied research. ..(This) has left the earl\ childhood coinmunii\ with that 
warm fu/./y exterior and soft centre w hicli critics are prone to claim that it has. 

Yet a growing body of research and literature is available which could mform 
future directions for p(^lic\ and practice. I would like lo suggest that recent fem- 



Malonuil tcmmiNls \uniKl be (uilr.tiicil h» Iv so l.ilvllcil. loi in.iin iii.iii. tn.il U-iniiii>ls iu-iiIkm 
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inisi literature not <mi1\ provides a reads -made framework for critical analysis of 
women's place in society but also uould serve as a catalyst for the development 
of new ideas and directions'. 

Although recent feminism is considered anathema b) many in the early childhood 
tield. a^eminist analssis ( Dinnerstein. 1^)87: Chodorow, 1978; Mitchell. 1974) 
pro\ ides an understanding of the biological potentialities, social forces and 
malerial conditions that interact to construct the notion of 'woman' in any 
particular socieis. When exploi ing or examining earl\ childhood services it is 
inipi)ssible to lose sight of the ties that have inevitably occurred between women 
and children, ^'et, Firestone ( 1979:73) suggests that this special relationship is no 
nunc than shared oppression; 

1 he heari of women's oppression is her child bearing and child rearing role. 
And in turn children are defined in relation to this role and are psychologically 
formed In it; w hai the\ become as adults and the sorts of relationships they are 
able to foiin delermine the sociels ihey will ultimately build. 

This special relationship is clearl\ complex in its form but from this feminist 
perspective, can be \iewetl as s\stematic oppression, Schwart/er (1983), in- 
terpreting the work t)f He Fk\iu\ oir. clarifies the situation for those w ho work with 
children. She states that women do not ha\eto 'bear* children in order to suffer the 
consequences of Inn ing them. In this context. Ruddick ( 1990) points out that the 
de\ elopnieni of maternal thinking in which mothers become mentalists rather than 
behaviourists is a direct consequence of living their lives with young children. 
'MoiherK V'v^omanK * qualities aie viewed by wider societs to include such 
attributes as humilit>. self-abnegatioi^ and determined cheerfulness which, as 
Ruddick pomts out. are a['>i'>ro[iriate qualities in sLibordinales but not in leaders. The 
same might be said to appl\ to ihose perstmnel whose work is dominated by 
ctHitact w iih \(Hmg children. The \cv\ qualities that de\ elop as a consequence of 
working with \(>ung children are the \ er\ qualities that militate against the active 
pursuit ol stiiuis. and the search for positions of power and inlluence. By 
coniexiualisiiig the historical construction of 'woman' or 'wcnnanK ' the resulting 
aaaKsis itlenlilies destructive and inhibiting factors thus offering an opportunity 
u> choose allernallve wa>s oC being. In explorir.g the sociocultural and historical 
roots ot the earl> childhood field and of society in general. Pence (1989:140) 
stales: 

the boundaries ol our mother- care paradigm become evident, clearing the way 
for tlic conceptualisation of new social structures and familial roles and 
relationships in a societv not circumscribed b\ Victorian values and visions. 



Dcliini I h'S'' S| .iLkiii>vvlal|jL*s lli.li lo iiiuk'isl.mil ihc iikMinni: t»t tcininisl is .i tdinplcx 
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Significant in this context is the belief in the iiTiportance of 'motherhood' that is 
found in modem western culture. Critical to any understanding of the early 
childhood field is an analysis of how ihe notion of 'motherhood' has been 
constructed and perpetuated. The literature in the field (De Mause, 1974: .Aries 
1962, for instance) has documented the history of childhood and the evolutionary 
states of family and family life. Clearly 'childhood' has not always been an 
identifiable phenomenon and 'motherhood" is a creation of the Victorian era in 
which there was little doubt that family life was best and that raising children was 
a duty to God. 'Childhood' gradualK developed as an adjunct to the modern 
bourgeois family accompanied by a gradual increase in the glorification of the 
mother/child relaiionship and romanticised depictions of family life. The gradual 
advent of the child-centred family created distinct identities for children and for 
women, 

Firestone (1979) discusses the wa> in which power hierarchies in the biological 
family and sexual repressions that are necessary to maintain it as an entity are 
destructive and costly to the individual psyche. The 'cult of childhood' created by 
the patriarchal nuclear family and the onus for caring for children reinforce the 
notion that it is the woman\ reproductive biologv that is the source of her original 
and continued oppression. 

Scarr and Dunn (1987), by questionlr.g the central it\ of mother-care to a concept 
of motherhood, explode the myth that the mother-carc relationship is uniquely 
important. This view is supported by Dally ( 1 983). who indicates that society, by 
insisting upon the notion that the only psychological essential is to keep mother 
and child together, creates a situation where it is possible to ignore the individual 
needs of both. Dally ( 1983:10) states: 

...this segregation of mothers and children is a new phenomenon ... there is 
no scientific evidence to justify it on psychological grounds ... if one wanted 
to look for evidence one might even come up w ith the suspicion that the era 
of unbroken and exclusive maternal care has provided the most neurotic, 
disjointed, alienated and addicted generation ever know n. 

When these thoughts are aligned with research work, for example by Weisnerand 
Gallimore ( 1977) which indicates that in only 20''; of societies studied in a group 
of 1 86 societies around the world w as the mother the principle care-provider in the 
child's early years, the inescapable conclusion is that traditional notions of fam- 
ily, fai.iily life, mothering and new motherhood are fundamenlalh flawed. In a 
further irony it is possible to argue that the Victorian (traditional) model of 
mothering and motherhood was in itself a myth. Steedman ( 1983: 1 3) suggests: 

...the lineaments of modem 'good* mothering were developed by women 
who were not the natural mothers of children in their care. ..(the) prescribed 
psychological dimensions of modem 'good' mothering ('attention. empath\, 
watchfulness and enforced companionship*) have been forged b\ waged 
women, working women - b\ nurses, nannies and... teachers. 
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In the Australian context Wearing (19K4) suggests that dominant ideologies 
related to family and family life have served to obscure the subordinate role of 
women and mothers. One result of this has been the development of a climate of 
oppression. Perhaps more important is the development of a situation in which 
the majority of mothers carr\ out their domestic labours with active support of 
networks of other mothers, kin. neighbours, friends and members of voluntary 
organisations. The tragedy is that these netw orks become crucial in reinforcing the 
traditional role of women in parenting in which emphasis is given to aspects of 
'good' childrearing practices and notions of MdeaP family life. 

The earl\ childhood field in Australia has historically concerned itself with 
traditional ideologies. This can be illustrated b\ examination of a major focus of 
earl\ childhood programs aimed at 'educating' parents to provide what is 'best' for 
children. Thus, a plethora of parent programs, publications, seminars and 
conferences have cons i stent 1\ addressed these traditional concerns. In doing so, 
the\ serve to reinforce traditional ideologies and at the same time serve to 
undermine the integrits of women. The danger lies in repeating the sort of sit- 
uation reached in the United States described by Goodman (1^80:6): 

Our inadequacN is brought home to us by those wonderful people, the early 
childhood people. Now we are told that if we don't hang the right mobile over 
the cot at eighteen months, our children will never get into Harvard at eighteen 
\ears. One of ni\ favourite advertisements, which ran in our paper (Boston 
Globe), carried t lie fo 1 lo w ing challenge from Burton White: Will you rchildren 
remember \ou for what you did for them or for what you did to them? Tm 
grateful ni\ daughter was four before 1 found out it was all over at three. This 
has helped our relationship eruninously. 

:\ similar situation is discernible in the advent of child care services in Australia. 
MaclntN re ( 1 9S.^: 1 25 ) re-counts events in 1 ^)74-75: 

The Australian Preschool .Association, itself in receipt of Government funds 
acti\el\ agitates against child-care to the extent of sending home leaflets 
pinned to children's jumpers exhorting mothers not to go out to work. 

rile working motlier' syndrome has cast a long shadow of indecisiveness and 
resistance over polic\ and practice in early childhood. It is from the early 197()s 
that we can discern the widening of the schism between 'education' and 'care\ 
'Other-care" is needed for those who do not w ishtoor for those who cannot provide 
'moiher-care' (Scan and Dunn. 19S7) but 'oiher-care' represents the failure of 
'mother-care* in the eyes of traditionalists. 'Other-care' becomes a direct chal- 
lenge to 'mother-care' and there! ore presents a direct challenge to traditional 
ideologies. 

A considerable number of significant earl\ childhood figures who determined 
action in are still active in the earl\ childhood field. Still *care-taking' 

in terms of 'moiher-care' their \ iews ha\e not changed substantially bu; they have 




become more subtle in the ways in which ihc\ promuleaio ihcm. For oxaniple. 
texts used in early childhood courses indicaie ihai iradiiional mossagcs persist, 
for example. White (1975). reiterated ten years on in Ferguson and Solomon 
(1984). Similarly the dominance of psychologicails -oriented rather than sociolog- 
ically-oriented input into courses serves not only to reinforce traditional ideolo- 
gies but also to obscure the importance of new or different perspectives. The work 
of Kelly ( 1 986 ) with graduating early childhood student teachers indicates thai the 
majority are continuing to espouse traditional ideologies about famil\ and moth- 
erhood. Eight) percent of the sample (all women) who were not yet mothers but 
whowereabouttoenter the workforce saw themselves as primariU responsible for 
their ow n children in their earl\ years. In addition almost 50'^ of the sample did 
not see them.selves re-entering the workforce until their children were at school. 
Kelly (1989:117) states that these teachers are so '\leepl\ umbued with the 
prevailing ideology that tlie\ themselves do not value care as highl> ascducaiion'\ 
These early childhood teachers will be active well into the next ccniurs and ma\ 
become ^significant figures* in the earl\ childhood field. 

Both Ferguson and Solomon 1 19S4) and Watts and Paucrs(in( 1 9S4) reucaied into 
statements concerning the methodological difficulties of evaluating iheettcctsot 
child care. This procrastination did little at the time to adv ance the cause of child 
care. More important these attitudes reflect an important dimension of the 
dominance of the earl\ childhood field by educationists. .A 'blaming the \ iciinr* 
ideology (Rvan. 1972) is used b\ those in positions of power or inllueiice to 
consistently down-grade and devalue or even disregard issues central to the 
development of child care. A valid, indeed socially respectable and responsible 
concern for issues of child development has become a major argument for rejee ting 
alternative forms of childrearing or alternative forms of child care. This occurs 
because issues of child care are seen as challenging or threatening traditional 
ideologies. Cameron (19S9) notes that the earlv childhood field appears to he 
more concerned w ith the maintenance of past orthodoxies, with outmoded bounda- 
ries, with rigidity and with concern for the status quo rather than tle\ibiht\ or 
sensitivity of response in a rapid changing world. Cameron states ( 1989:(i): 

...I have alvva\s been somewhat perplexed b\ the pre-occupation of earlv 
childhood professionals with the terms 'care* and 'education* and wiiii their 
ingenuity in investing these terms with whole families of meanings, lo the 
extent that they can be used w ith tellingeffect fordisparagement and abuse and 
for avoiding the need to listen to contrary points of view . 

The pre-occupation b> the earlv childhood field w iihthe micro-aspects of serv ice 
delivery (the quality care debate), the ill-defined used of terms (eg. long term 
care being viewed as synon>mous with dav care) and the simplistic hvpotheses 
underlying research (eg. is day care good or had ) have contributed to the notion 
that child care is not so much a social process w ith a historical perspect i v e but more 
a scientific or pseudo-scientific subject based on an idea of tliscovermg what is 
*best for children'. 
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There remains a reluctance by many in the early childhood field to accept the 
legitimacy and credibility of child care services. This ignores the realities of the 
changing social context. Those who promote or advocate child care issues are seen 
as deviating from traditional ideologies ('agitators*: Peirie, 1988). Moreover 
promoting child care is akin to promoting deviation from ^normal' family patterns 
\\ hich in the eyes of the 'caretakers' can only ever be 'second best' or *the best that 
can be done under the circumstances'. Alternative patterns of child care are view- 
ed at best as a 'necessary evil' resulting from some form of personal failure on the 
part of famil\ members, or at worst as contributing to the demise of social order, 
'Agitators* become victims of the pernicious paternalism with which much of 
early childhood services is invested (for pernicious paternalism read maternal 
feminism). 

The concept of "nuMhcrhood' and particularly the concept of 'mother-care' are 
ccMisiructs which have emerged as a part of the economic needs of society and at 
the same lime ha\e giithered strength as powerful beliefs at the individual and 
s(Kieia! levels. Both lia\e been idealised by deliberate economic, political and 
social thrusts which have largely been concealed under the guise of personal 
ideals. But idealisation has become a smoke screen which effectively covers 
oppression and exploitiiiion. It conceals indiffei^nce under a veil of sentimen- 
taliiN . Idealisation enables oppressors to perpetuate oppression whilst at the same 
time allow ing the oppressor and the oppressed the opportunity to avoid confront- 
ing and tti avoid recognising that \er\ oppression. It has the effect also of blocking 
insight and understanding and it becomes difficult lo challenge the status quo in 
a ctHitexi in which iiisecurii es loom large. 

Integral to ninions ot a'.\ ideals such as 'good' woman and 'good' mother are 
questions of judgenie it. In Australia, idealistic notions of *good' woman and 
'gtHnl' mother are t(^ .k* found in each recognised social grouping. Within each 
classification of idea is a pinnacle w hich acts as a reference point for Mess good' 
and 'not so godd* iilcniiiies which eventually become the ami -ideal of the *bad' 
woman or bad' nuMher, This labelling process is clearly associated with values 
frcMii the ci^lonial past. As Matthews ( 1^)84:16) slates: 

Ncarthetop.in Australia, is the w oman who is Australian horn of British stock, 
heterosexual and nuMiogamous. happily married w ith several lovely children, 
comroriablv off. living in her own home, perhaps working in a service 
i)ccu|)aliiMi (bui iioi while the children are \oung). careful of her appearance, 
clean and iiil> . abstemimis but hospitable, moderately religious (Protestant). 

B\ extension these ideals heccMne essential qualities for personnel working in the 
tield o\ carlv childhood, especiallv in the educational sphere. Preschool teaching 
for example came to be viewed as a genteel occupation for girls from the upper- 
middle class wluKc families wcie in ii petition lo supporl them. More important 
it was a scvcallcd respocuble fill-in activiiv for a girl in the transition between 
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leaving school and settling into niairicd life (Spearritt. 1^)79). One ininieciiaie 
implication of these perceptions has been a general de\ aluation ot the role of 
professional early childhood workers resulting in marginalised status not onl\ in 
the eyes ofother professionals outside of the educational sphere, but of marginal- 
ised status in the eyes of other professionals within the educational sphere, A 
further implication of this situation has been the development of a set of suitable 
traits deemed as being desirable for earl\ childhood workers. These trails, 
including politeness, courtesy, kindness, warmth, consideration and loving ccni- 
cern, are clearlv mitulle class in their oriciiiat ion. Of greater relevance perhaps is 
the suggestion by Cameron ( 1^)8^)) thai these trails are prized ai the expense of 
attributes such as precision. \ igour. accurac\ , su ictness. and exactness, on which 
informed and effective practice depends - the \er\ hallmarks of professionalism. 

An example w hich illustrates this siiuatitMi is that oi the w ork of Byrne ( 1 ^)><(^) w ho 
was the last principal of ihc F^rishane Kindergarten Teachers' College, Her book 
Mevtins> (he Nccils of Our ChiUlrcn. A HisUny of the Bnshanv Kimlcrvartcn 
Teachers' C(>lle<^e I^JII-I^Sl was res iewed b> Gardiner ( U^S6;74 ): 

One feels that (>ne is being gi\en a smooih picuire of a happ\ hand oi' 
colleagues working always in an oJiiosphere of sweetness and light. ... rhe 
early chapters are an uncritical accouni oT ihe College's foundation and 
development. It is a limited almost parochial acccuiiii. 

Byrne's work can be considered as not unusual in the carl\ childhood tield which 
has a tendency to treat its focus o\ mquir\ as separate fr(>m the general social and 
political spheres and which 'cries out to be placed in a wider context". B\rnc\ 
approach can be contrasted m ihe approach n\ Brennan ( l^^M ) which documents 
historicall) the tensions between education and care. Her anal\ sis identifies the 
key ideological debates and acknowledges ihe iiuerconneciednessotihc political, 
economic and social ccMiditions with the construction and implementation of 
policies and practices. It is important to note that Bxrne can be considered an 
educationist whereas Brennan is considered a proponent of child care, Bvrne is 
clearly identifiable with the field of earl\ childhood, Brennan is an external 
observer- 
There have been explanations ad\anced for reasons why there is a tendencs of 
educational history to present material as disconnected from wider historical 
issues. According to Steedman ( I^)S5:I I ): 

It has been suggested that this closingof frontiers bet ween education and other 
disciplines has served to increase mystique and status lor practitioners whose 
intellectual education is different from, and w ithin our class ss stem, bound to 
be seen as inferior to that of the traditional academic disciplines. 

Frontiers have been closed between early childhood education and child care. 
There is confusion in the earl\ childhood field for those imbued with traditional 
ideologies, particularly when confronted b> critical anal\ses ot the ver) beliefs 
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and attitudes ilic\ consider sacrosanct. Further, child care personnel are viewed as 
competitors for the positions of 'experts' in a field which has been historically 
nuMiopolised by educationists. It has been of little wonder that 'frontiers' have 
been "closed * and defences raised especially against a group of 'intruders' who by 
their \er\ existence appeano be undenniningand challenging accepted ideologies 
and practices. 

Siniilarl\ there is confusion for women. Conditions in western society today 
make it extremels difficult to be a 'good* woman and a *good' mother. The way 
our society is organised is creating enormous problems for women and children. 
Women today are caught in the 'crossfire' between old and radically new social 
ideas. The mixed messages that women receive about their 'rights' and about 
their 'proper' place are closely Imked to the politics of what women 'ought to be* 
and the ps\chology of what children are 'supposed to need'. Working mothers 
often face a hostile barrage of disapproval and criticism from relatives, neighbours 
and professionals telling them that they should stay at home with their babies. 
Some experts who control information about what is 'good* forchildren have been 
no more sympathetic. In 1 9K(). Etaugh documented a predominantly disapproving 
attitude to working mothers in the media. Disapproval centred on the consequent 
neglect of children, husbands and homemaking. Employed mothers are still tar- 
gets for traditional blame. Everyday problems of children growing up become 
ammunition against the working mother for not having provided a 'proper home*. 
An example of this can be seen as recently as February 1 99 1 . A journalist reporting 
on the proceedings of a Sydney Conference w rites: 

ML MS (JliLTV OF LOVE 

Guilt-ridden uorking mothers wereiransformingtheirchildren into tyrants by 
spoiling them. ps_\chologisis said \esterday. 

(Courier Mail 13 February 1991:5) 

it vMHild seem that the 'working mother* can never be 'right*. In addition, many 
wtirking mothers fear putting their children in day care situations. Rutter( 1982a) 
examines ihc bases ol that fear. Me identities three themes related to the del- 
eterious ell eels of da> care. 1 he first is that day care deprives children of the loving 
care required lor normal development. Second, that being in day care creates 
insecurii> ami aggression. I hird. that day care destroys the parent/child, child/ 
parent lelaiicMisliip. 

I'xpcrts are lar trom unaninKUis in their beliefs. However, all give advice. 
Contusion is creaieil because 'motherhood' as an institution today is a mixture of 
old ami new trends ;nul a combination of tradition, reaction and misunder- 
standing. I lie aiK ice meted luit is entirely dependent upon the beliefs of the larger 
culture • as ihc pemluliim ol siKial change swings so does the advice. Inevitably 
there is a 'time lag*. New 'wa\s of doing and being' are created in a climate of 



existing beliefs. The persistence of traditional views of *niollicrliood* is a conse- 
quence of an ideological campaign waged over at least two centuries (Badinter. 
1982) creating an uncomfortable climate for working mothers. 

Mother^ responsibilites are awesome enough. But even if you can juggle the 
schedule, get to work on time, get children to the dentist, and find good 
childcare that you can afford, you still may not feel comfortable with the 
decision. " (Scarr and Dunn. i9S7:L'S-16) 

After the second World War there w as a resurgence of the ' mother-care ' ethic . This 
was a period of economic growth. Many families experienced economic stability 
not known for many years. They were now able to support themselves on a single 
income. During the war years women and mothers had been encouraged into the 
work place to replace the male labour force lost to the war effort. After the war. 
the returning servicemen needed work, so women/mothers occupying 'their' jobs 
had to be encouraged back into the home. During the war years mothers' work 
outside the home had been legitimised because times were not 'normal'. After the 
war the situation was expected to return to 'normaK, Women were expected, and 
many wanted, to return to their ' rightful' place within the domestic sphere - caring 
for husbands and children. There was considerable coercion for women to do the 
*right' thing. The media - maga/.incs. newspapers and the new technology of 
television - as well as the Church, sent 'messages' about what 'ideal' families 
should be like and how the various actors in the family should play their roles. 
Science also played its part in getting things back to 'normaK. The work of 
researchers such as Goldfarb ( 1943).^Spit/ (194.^). Bowlby (19.^1), and Baer 
(1934) was used to defend traditional 'mother-care' and to resist the 'other-care' 
which was widely used during the war years. There was more than an element of 
delusion at work. The work of these researchers w as focussed on children in long 
term institutional care, not on children in day care. 

Bowlby more than anyone else inOuenced and continues to influence mothers, 
professionals in the medical and early childhood fields, as well as government 
agencies and governments themselves. 

He has had so much influence that many people w ho should know better seem 
to have forgotten that he did not actually write about normal mothers and 
children in normal situations. His ideas were transposed onto them. 

(Dally. 1983:84) 

Theories justifying the isolation of mothers and children have assisted profession- 
als to become ^A/verful and have enabled governments to avoid investing money 
in services for Nvomen and children. Whereas Bowlby's concept of 'maternal 
deprivation' has been useful to an understanding of some serious consequences of 
inappropriate care in children's early lives, Rutter (1982b) asserts that what is 
needed is a qualiHcation of what constitutes appropriate and inappropriate care 
together with an as.sessment of the reasons why indi\idual children respond in 
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different \\a\s. The early childhood field has certainly concerned itself with the 
micros) stem of child care and to some extent with the meso-system. The 
niacrosystem of child care has been however largely ignored. It is within this last 
area cU' concern w here an explanation can be found for the reason why Bowlby's 
work has been taken out of context and applied inappropriately to day care. The 
explanation is inextricabls linked to wider societal issues. Bowlby's work has 
served to support social and economic structures within a patriarchal, capitalist 
societN. The Mdeal* family in such a society is self-reliant, nurturing and 
econoniicalls self-contained, Bo\\lb\*s concept of attachment (Bowlby, 1969) 
has been infiltrated into public, private and professional perceptions of ideal child 
rearing leading to a generalised belief that only mothers can provide for children 
tlieire\er\ need. The function of the famils in childrearing is vigorously protected 
in traditional ideologies, inirusion by 'others* is only legitimised if the family is 
de\ian( (ie. neglectful, abusing, poor). I'lider these circumstances intrusion is 
considered benevolent or philanthropic. The original day nurseries in Australia 
were created and legitimised within the earl> childhood field on this basis. 

Child care, however, is quite different. By running contrary to traditional value 
s\ stems it poses a serious threat (Scarr. Phillips and McCartney. 1 9S9). Day care 
services pro\ ide tor families who are not inadequate nor deviant and thus they 
cannot and should not be justified. The dichotomy between education and care is 
rooted in the fundamental dilemma concerning public \ ersuspri\'ate responsibility 
for child rearing. This dichotonis manifests itself clearly in the existence of 
educational ser\ ices, such as state preschool s and community kindergartens, on 
the one hand, which ser\e to suppcMt traditionally organised families, and care 
services, on the other hand, which pvo\ ide alternative childrearing \'cnues. 

The earl\ cliildhood field expresses a belief in meeting the needs of children. 
Rarh childhood serv ices purport to respond to the needs of children and their 
families, ^'et clearl\ noi all ser\ ices are a\ ailable to all families on an equitable 
basis. State preschcn^lsand communit\ kindergartens, for example, can be view'ed 
as: 

...ihosegardens(Wpri\ ilegeihat offer on 1> limited time sessions, with highly 
paid professionals, in premises unused and closed to other urgent family caring 
needs lor most of the working \ear. (Edgar I99I :iii) 

\'OY although the\ provide children with access to teachers through part-time 
places, those educati(Mial services cannot be easily accessed by children of 
wtMking parents. Ver\ few part-lime working jnuents work for 2'/^ hours a day - 
a slate presehool sessii^i. The question then becomes, how do these preschool 
children \'ope".^ The answer is that some experience a 'patchwork* day con- 
sisting of a combination of * backyard care*, cent re -based care, family day care, in 
conjunction w iih ihe prcsclund or kindergarten. Tragically, for some families, the 
patchwork g\ mnasiics required of their children are jusi *too much* and for these 




families education services may not be an option. It may well be more expedient 
to use 'backyard care' which may range from ^•ery good\ although unsupervised, 
to appalling and dangerous. 

Other families attempt to meet their children\ needs by using care services which 
may be community or commercially run. In those States and Territories where 
legislation dictates the presence of a teacher on the equivalent basis to preschools 
and kindergartens these could be said to be providing an equitable service. 
However there are some States and Territories where such legislation does not 
exist. For children and for their families in these locations the dichotomy bet- 
ween education and care services would appear to represent an issue of social 
justice and equity. In this context can the early childhood field continue to espouse 
the importance of 'continuity * for children when its very structures mi litate against 
such continuity? Further, what has happened to the espoused ideal of a free 
preschool education for all? 

In general terms, in relation to hours of operation, it could be stated that education 
services dictate to families, whereas care services respond to families. Some care 
services are more responsive than others, for example 24 hour centre based care 
and family day care are flexible enough to cater for \)ut-of-hours\ seasonal and 
emergency care, as well as full-time and part-time 'within hours' care. 

Early childhood policy makers should be assessing the rele\ ance of their aims and 
the direction of their services with the future in mind and not the past. 

Education and care services should be fully integrated at the bureaucratic as well 
as at the operational levels to meet the very real and pressing needs of families for 
the future. Resistance strategies aimed at maintaining the status quo and at 
propping-up traditional ideologies and service^ should be recognised for what they 
are. A case in point is the current debate concerning preschool provision. On 
this particular issue some state education departments arc promoting the discus- 
sion of options which will allow for either the integration of preschool and child 
care programs or the integration of preschool and primary school programs: 
whereas other state education departments have determined that the provision 
should be an integration of preschool with the primary school curriculum, that is, 
P- 1 0 Curriculum. Only the integration of preschool and child care programs is a 
viable option for real change. The integration v^ith primary school represents 
*change-which-is-no-change' within a traditional ideology, for it represents the 
maintenance of the status quo in terms of actual preschool provision. 

Theearlychildhood field needs toconstantly reassess its services,evaUuuing them 
in response to such questions as: 

• who are they serving? 

• who are they not serving? 
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• are they responding to their community or is their community responding to 
them? 

• are they supporiiiiii children and their families or are they dictating to them? 

Many \vould argue that this type of evaluation and assessment does occur. If this 
is the case, u hy then are early childhood education services traditionally organised 
uheii the social context is rapidl) changing? Why then are children experiencing 
'paichvvork' da\s? Battersby (1989) suggests a possible reason. He describes 
theearK childhood field as over-psychologised in orientation toward services for 
>oung children and their families, he cites the field's non reflective and non- 
critical stand as the reason why dominant perceptions, cognitions and preferences 
ofearlN childhood services remain unchallenged. This orientation is part of the 
defense strateg\ of the traditionalists to protect, reinforce and legitimise the status 
quo. Most commentaries on early childhood services from within the early 
childhood field are superficial and selectively descriptive and have the effect of 
'maintenance orientation': that is. "maintaining a constant supply of personnel 
\\ho ha\e particular characteristics, aptitudes and values" (Battersby, 1989:80). 

l*aniil\ da\ care as a child care service is problematic to the early childhood field 
- "...(it) has been the Cinderella of child care, yet it is here that much of the hard 
work is done" (Edgar, 199l:i). Family day care has been marginalised by both 
educationists and by proponents of centre-based care. Educationists, who in the 
earl\ i97()s were being pressured by government to accept child care services, 
appeared to prefei' family day care as a softer, less threatening option as it 
seemed to fit into their traditional notions of family and family life. Now, how- 
e\er, owing to its very si/e and extent, it is seen as a very large threat indeed^. 
F*uriher the lack of 'qualified* careproviders is seen by some educationists and by 
some centre -based care workers to undermine the notion of * professional' early 
childhood worker. Rather than accepting family day care as an equal but different 
earl\ childhood service, defense strategies have been mounted within the early 
childhood tield in order to 'cool out* this undesirable element- . Thus family day 
care has only token involvement and representation in mainstream early childhood 
acti\ ities despite the extent of service provision. The feminist movement of the 
197()s and early 19X()s also served to alienate the family day care field from the 
mani child care debate. Family day care services were criticised by some feminists 
for rein forcing and perpetuating women's domesticity (eg. Cox, 1983). However, 
more recent feminist research indicates that careproviders in family day care: 



D.u.i from ihc I n()\iiin>n ] tends m f timiiy Day Caw National Research Project indicate 
that ill the Mirvrv |vruHl (Jul\-Scpicmlvr I^X^) some ."^8.152 Australian children were 
iinoKcd 111 Ijmih da> care schemes (Petne. l*^*^la). 

Some jXMsonnel in some l.inulv da> care schemes believe "the community has an 
hierarehical \ic\s of chiiil tare services which impacts negatively upon family day care. It is 
stated that eentrehased c.ire is viewed as a more secure long temi option for children than 
taiuiK cue, that in the piolcssional field ol early childhood and in the community in 
general, tamilv dav eare is seen as ;m inferior option for families", (Peine. 199 la: 162), 
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build upon their positive feelings and high self-concept in terms of their 
abil ities within the home to seek other forms of paid employment in the wider 
work-place. Thus family day care is used as a 'stepping stone ' out of the home. 

(Petrie, 199lb:5) 

In this context family day care as a social system can best be understood as a pattern 
of accommodation and resistance to the prevailing social order. 

The early childhood field must ensure that it meets the requirements and standards 
set for other disciplines if it wishes to be considered seriously as professional, A 
basic tenet for early childhood practices with children is to accept unqualifyingly 
all children as individuals with unique characteristics. The belief appears to falter 
when confronted by 'difference' and 'change\ Despite the fact that "It is hard 
to make an act of identification with a person who is so very different from the way 
you are yourself (Steedman, 1985) the early childhood field must be seen to 
'practice what it preaches\ This necessitates an acceptance of a wide range of 
attitudes and beliefs and an acceptance of an eclectic range of services for children 
and their families. Early childhood committees and associations, editorial 
committees of magazines and journals, selection panels for jobs, awards, 
scholarships and conferences, must ensure that they follow professional pro- 
cedures. These procedures should include selection and evaluation not on the basis 
of personal or ideological suitability but on the basis of academic standard, 
potential contribution to new knowledge, as well as on the basis of service 
provision. 

The early childhood field needs to look forward. It needs to avoid conformity to 
conventional roles and expectations. Early childhood services arc human serv- 
ices which should be carried out for males and females by males and females. 
Blinkers need to be removed to allow wider societal circumstances to be considered. 
The schism between education and care and the divisions among care services 
must be resolved. Solidarity must be encouraged within the field to provide a 
strong basis for advocating future policy and practice which empowers and 
liberates both women and children. Imaginations within the field of early child- 
hood and within society in general must be stretched to discover new visions and 
new structures in which caring is valued and where institutions genuinely facilitate 
caring. 
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CHAPTER 3 



PRACTICE AND 
PROFESSIONALISM: 
A POSITIVE ETHOS FOR 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 



Jocelynne Scutt 



This chapter looks at the way in which 'women s work^ has not been properly 
evaluated in industrial law; ta.\ law and allied areas. It shows how this works 
against the interest of early childhood workers, as well as women workin;^ in other 
spheres. The importance of valuini^ the work in early childhood is emphasised, 
together with the need for workers to adopt a professional view of themselves ami 
their work and to value the abilities women have developed in the field, oj 
cooperative leadership and relational skills. 
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.x2 ♦C'HANC.INC. FACES 

The care and education ofchildren. although paid lipservice as being 'vitaP to the 
comnumit) (and nationN) wellbeing.in practical and remunerative terms» takes its 
place low on the rungs of the ladder of concern and commendation, A large part 
of the problem lies, however, in a dichotomy which has been developed and 
nurtured within the early childhood sphere itself. 

In her article. Retried 9KS:27) writes: 

Early childhood netu orks in Australia historically have concerned themselves 
with traditional notions of family, family life, mothering and motherhood, 
emphasizing aspects of 'good* childrearing practices and ideal' family 
environments. Thus, parent programs, publications, seminars and con- 
ferences have consistently addressed - and by doing so, reinforced - these 
issues. The * working mother* syndrome and notions of childcare were viewed 
as anathema by early childhood policy -makers. 

This dichotomising of child care and early childhood education is fatal to any 
attempt to raise the status of the care of children, including that part of care which 
today is labelled 'early childhood education*. 

It is time for a change in the recognition in real terms, of the value of childcare and 
carl) childhood eaucanon. This change will not come about until dominant 
attitudes are altered, and the w ay in which our culture regards children and their 
care changed. Yet it is vital to acknow ledge that fundamental to this change is a 
need for those working in early childhood services to recognise the links between 
all forms of child care. Singling out early childhood education from child care as 
a whole, ironicalK. reinforces the way in which the importance of care and 
education of \oung children is denied. 



LECAL RKC()(;NITI()N OF CHILD CARE 



WORK, I.NCOMK AND CHILD C ARK KXPKNSKS: THK CASE OF THE 
PROFKSSIONAL FOOTBALLER 

In 1971, Mr Ballesty, a professional footballer, claimed a deduction for his car 
expenses in tra\ elling between his home and the football field, for matches played 
on his club\ homeground, as well as for travel between his home and matches 
*awa>* Whilst allowing the latter expenses as deductible under the Income Tax 
Asse .smau Ai t I^M^. the Commissioner/)f Taxation refused Mr Ballesty'sclaim 
for the expenses from home to his own club*s ground. Mr Ballesty appealed to 
the Taxation Board of Review . His appeal was upheld. The Commissioner then 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 
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rhe Commissioner argued that the expenditure was not deductible, because it \k as 
ii\curred to enable Mr Ballesty, the taxpayer, lo commence the operations by 
which he earned his income, and was not expenditure made in the course of 
earning that income. This, argued the Commissioner, was the proper application 
of the Income Tax Assessment Act. where section 51(1) provides that expenditure 
is deductible only where it is a loss or outgoing: 

,,, incurred in gaining or producing assessable income, or necessarily in- 
curred in carrying on a business for the purpose of gaining or producing such 
income..,, 

except to the extent to which the expenditure is a loss or outgoing of capital, or of 
a capital, private or domestic nature. 

For Mr Ballesty, it was said that he had to carry with him his football gear, 
weighing from 12 to 20 lbs. (It was laundered, at home. b> his mother.) Add- 
itionally, temperamental factors militated against his travelling other than alone in 
his car: he suffered emotional stress before a game, and travelling with others, or 
on public transport, was not ( he argued ) conducive to arri v ing in i\ calm, unstressed 
and peaceful frame of mind so to enable him to play football in a professional 
manner, and thus to earn his income. 

In 1977 the Supreme Court dismissed the appeal, thus upholding Mr Ballesty^ 

arguments. Justice Waddell said: 

[There is] the practical necessity . . . of travelling by motor vehicle to and from 
matches and training sessions. The taxpayer had under his contract with the 
football club a continuing obligation to "do everythiiig necessary to get and 
keep himself m the best possible condition so as to render the most efficient 
service to the club". He was, therefore ... under a contractual obligation to 
travel to and from training and matches in a way which v^ould enable him to 
perform at his best: to fulfil this obligation it was necessary for him to travel 
in his own motor car: accordingly, the expenditures in question should be 
seen as having their occasion in an activity which was productive of the 
assessable income or, to use the words of the section, as having been incurred 
in gaining the assessable income. (Australian Taxation Commission, 1^)77: 1 84) 

His Honour said it was ''necessary for | Mr Ballesty | to travel in his own vehicle 
to matches and to training sessions in order to produce his best form'*. The 
expenditure was necessary so that Mr Ballesty could 'Tit himself to make the best 
contribution he could to the winning of the match or to the success of the training 
sessions to or from which he was travelling". 

In 1 972 the High Court held that child care expenses were not tax deductible. Ms 
Lodge, working on a freelance basis for a law firm, first thought she could care 
for her child at home whilst doing the work (taxing bil Is of costs). She discovered 
-as most mothers do - that she could not devote the necessary attention to her paid 
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work, whilst being obliged to keep an eye on her young daughter. She therefore 
placed the chi id in care during those periods she set aside for the law firm.The court 
held that although the purpose of the expenditure was that of gaining assessable 
income, it did not take place in. or in the course of, the work by which Ms Lodge 
earned her income. Further, it was of a 'private or domestic' nature'. 

Since Lodi^c^s case and Ballcs!y\s casc\ taxpayers (mainly woman) have put 
forward arguments for child care as tax deductible expenses which fit well within 
ihc Billies!} principal. Thus Ms Martin (a steno-secretary) argued it was essential, 
for her work, that she arrive at her place of business, and be able to remain work- 
ing there, in a calm, unstressed and peaceful frame of mind. This was possible only, 
she said, w hen she w as confident her child was properly cared for. That care could 
take place onh in circumstances where she paid for the care on a professional 
basis. Her claim was rejected by the Commissioner, and by the courts-. 

Another woman (also a steno-secretary) argued both that she was required by her 
employer to be proficient in her job. w hich was possible only if her child was 
properly and professionally cared for: and further, that she was under a legal 
obligation to ensure that proper care: criminal laws and child welfare laws place 
a legislative requirement on parents to ensure their children are adequately 
maintained and cared for. Her claim was similarly rejected (Scutt, 1990). 



A TTITLDES AND OBLIGATIONS: ^WOMEN'S PLACE' 
AS TEACHERS 

The noiion that Mr Ballesl) 's requirements for playing professional football, and 
Ms Martin s (;md any other woman with child care obligations) requirements for 
undertaking her sienosecretariai work can be differentiated - that is, that her calm 
frame of mind and professionalism are u lesser consideration than MrBallesty's 
calm frame of mind and professionalism - is a nonsense. Similarly, the idea that 
Mr Ballesly\ car expenses are directly relevant to the earning by him of assessable 
income, where as Ms Martin's child care expenses are not, is not logically 
sustainable. As well, that child care expenses are 'private or domestic' whatever 
their purpose, whereas Mr Ballesty's car expenses in the context in which he 
expended them are not, is out of kilter with the reality: that many expenses 
(including travel and chi Id care) are *pri\ ate or domestic' in one context, yet in the 
context of paid employment are not. 



!.(ul^c\ C.wnmissioncr ol TaxaUon ( 1972) 12KCL,R 171. 

M.mm \ K-dctal Mtnisicrol la\aU(m ( 198."^) 3 NSWLR 74. 1983 8."^ ATC 4,722; ( 1988) 2 
H R 260 
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This application of a seemingly neutral principle - that expenses arc tax deductible 
where they are incurred in gaining or producing assessable income, or necessarih 
incurred in carrying on a business for the purpose of gaining or producing 
assessable income, except to the extent to wli: ' ^he expenditure is a loss or 
outgoing of capital, or of a capital, private or domestic nature - illustrates well the 
problem of attitudes toward 'women's work' and the differential value placed on 
'women's work' and *men's work'. 

Although the problem apparently relates only to the position of women who are 
mothers, and who wish to engage in paid employment, the problem is far broader. 
It reveals an attitude (and assumptions) toward child care and kindergarten, to 
organised preschool activities and early childhood education, and to the work of 
women both as professionals in diverse spheres and professionals in the child care 
and early education sphere, and to the unpaid work of woman as mothers. It is this 
attitude which interferes with the recognition and acknowledgement ot early 
education as professional work which is vital to children's initial wellbeing, and 
to their future development and attainments. 

The care of children has long been regarded solel> as the preserve of women. 
When women fought for entry into higher education, an argument used against 
them was that the development of their intellect would inevitably lead to poor 
development (or atrophy) of their ability to bear and suckle children. Courts were 
regaled with 'expert' evidence asserting that if woman were permitted to attend 
and study at universities, the blood which was essential for the proper nurturance 
of their wombs (whether with child or not ) would rush to their heads, so depriving 
their physical bodies from the possibility of fulfilment of their 'woman's role' 
(Scutt, 19S5). 

In order to gain the right to intellectual development through higher education, 
women sometimes fashioned arguments appealing to the motherhood role as 
fundamental to all women. They argued that advanced educatic^n and the expan- 
sion of women's minds was essential because they would become mothers. A 
child should have a thinking, well-educated mother rather than one w ith inferior 
educational qualifications, they said; thus university was an essential pre- 
requisite for women. Other women argued the right to education as a right in ilselt, 
for all women, whether single, married, mothers, potential mothers or not. Yet the 
former argument, based as it was in the biological character of women, gained 
greatest coverage (Summers, 1985). 

It was not far to step from this position, into one which said thai if women are to 
be educated, then the appropriate sphere is that of kindergarten teaching, leaching 
in general, early childhood educalion and the like. Vocational guidance lor 
schoolgirls lor many years ( and the concentration toda\ is even similar ) consisted 
of a direction that girls who were not in the secretarial stream *sh(uild' go into 
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nursing - or leaching. The emphasis was on caring and nurturing roles for girls and 
\Nonien, whether in the world of the married woman full-time at home, or of those 
unmarried and engaging in paid work. 



LACK OF RE(:()(JNITI()N OF ^WOMEN^S WORK^: 
A TRADITIONAL BIAS 

This emphasis created its own problems. Women with high intelligence entered 
ihc leaching profession at all levels. Inevitably, they experienced considerable 
frusiraiion: generallN. men going into leaching were far less qualified, yet were 
pri)moicduradministraiive and principal positionsover their femaiecounterparts. 
It was common m the 195()s and l^^Os and into the 1970s (and no doubt before, 
antl continuing toda> ) for quotas lo be implemented in teachers' colleges, enabling 
a certain percentage ol less qualified male students to undertake teacher training. 
The itlea was thai UMching ought not to be solely a female preserve. (There was nc 
snniliir polics fo'' u omen in relation to traditional male fields - such as medicine, 
lavv. engineering ami the like. Indeed, due io the limited vocational guidance 
a\ ail.iblc [o girlC \ oung \k omen \v ere unl ikel > to make application in these areas ) 

'\ furlhoi pi oblem iih t his approach \v as that a general attitude developed tow ard 
icachim:, and m pariicuiar primar\ s^-|iooL kindergarten and earl\ childhooj 
cducalion iTcncraliv . This noiion held ttiat teaching \'^as nvM an important sf)here; 
thai 'an\ girl lor w v>man - c(nilti do it*' tlia! tiie most inipt^rtant jobsinteachip.g 
.idminisiiaH\c ami tna.. apprtH^riateiv , those men wnowent into teaching should 
till thcsi- posts. Saal\ u(MiKMi \oo c^ttcii adopted this altitude ais( . 

"I his sijikc izemMalK (cd to one o\ two approaches: either young women re- 
nounced iheii Mesimv " and threw o\cv tne notion that teaching was the 'proper 
place* lor liicnv oi tne\ became teachers and inculcated all those negative ideas 
.ihoin teaching not being •important*, oi not as important as other vocations. 
l'\en where w\Mnen held pride in iheii prolession, they were obliged to strain 
aiiainsi the aecented litan> . hot th(^se who took up other professions, there was a 
strong demand, dictated b> outside attitudes and beliefs, that they disassociate 
tliemse[\es from women who went into teaching. They grew up. and became 
professionals, m a world which did not regard teaching highly. Thus they were 
like!\ to adhere io the dictate ol the greater world, and believe that they were 
^better* because the\ did not follow the accepted calling of women. This served 
onl\ to drl^e di\ isions between and amongst women, and todowngrade teaching 
as a professi(Mi even further. 
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Although leaching, wheiulominated by men (at the eixl of the l^^ih century and into 
the earl\ 20ih century) was held in high esteem, when women entered the 
profession in large numbers, regard plummeted. This is clearly measurable in 
monetarv terms: with a male dominated profession, salaries were at higher levels: 
when the skills of teaching were transferred to a predominantly female group, 
those skills - and together with them the salaries - were downgraded. 

Two arguments were used to deny women the higher salaries extended to men. 
One was that women were 'not as well qualified' as men - an argument which was 
not correct, and in instances where it was, this was due to inbuilt discrimination 
against women taking higher degrees or gaining administrative experience. The 
other was that women did not teach in the senior classes - because they were not 
able to do so. Tiiis ignored the fact that many w omen teachers w ere obi iged to teach 
children at all levels: the country school was a frequent habitat of the female 
teacher, who had responsibility for children from 'the bubs' to the early teens. It 
also ignored the reality that (despite statements to the contrary ) women frequently 
were required to teach 'unruly' students: the 'good' students were left to male 
teachers w ho were seen as having greater expertise and thus 'bright' pupils had a 
right to their classroom presence. 'Poor' students could be left lo the female 
teacher, in accordance w ith this policy. Further, if women did not teach students 
in the upper levels, it was becausp they were pievented from doing so, by practices 
which effectively stated that^'ien were appropriate teachers of the more 'ad- 
vanced' classes. 

Thus in when the Victorian Lady Teachers' Association made a claim for 
equal pay, G.C. Morrison, appointed to report to the Victorian Parliament on the 
matter, found that the majority of wom *i teachers did not have university degrees: 
nor did they do 'equal work'. How many men teachers had university degrees'? 
What was the basis of the determination that women did not do equal work? No 
woman was in charge of a school which had pupils at the level of sixth class or over. 
Therefore, according to Morrison, women could not be considered to be doing the 
same work, at any level. 

Equality of women with men, either from a physical or an intellectual 
viewpoint, cannot be accepted as an unimpeachable doctrine. The great things 
of the w orld have, w ith rare exceptions, been achieved by men, and w hile it is 
freely admitted that women ha: done a great deal in her own sphere of 
w omanhood, she is, by reason of her natural frailty of body, unfitted to bear . . . 
the physical strain inseparable from the vocation of a teacher . . . in a crisis, men 
endure strain better than women. (Morrison, 1914:353) 

More than thirty years later, similar sentiments continued to be expressed. On 21 
August, 1 946, the Australian Broadcasting Commission held a Nation's F^orum of 
the Air on the topic: Should Both Sexes Receive Ecfita} Pa\ { licfual \\ ovk. One 
debater said: 
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Women employees seldom, if ever, can be regarded as completely inter- 
changeable with men, even when they're working side by side on fairly simi lar 
general duties. There is always some part of the job which men, and men alone, 
are expected to to ... [L]et us consider a field in which it is often stated that the 
work performed by men and women is identical, namely, the teaching 
profession. In a school you find that there are men teachers and women 
teachers, teaching the same subjects to a similar standard and with a similar 
curriculum. But you seldom find, except perhaps in conditions of emergency, 
that a woman is in charge of the really tough classes, the unruly boys around 
about the age of 13 or 14. Usually, I say, you find a man is given that job. He 
has 10 teach the subjects, he has to get the same results, but the material on 
u hich he has to work is considerably more refractory. 1 don't say that is always 
so, but it is so in the major of cases. (ABC. 1946) 

The research upon which the speaker based his assertion was not disclosed. 



TEACHING AS ^WOMEN\S WORK^: WORK VALUE AS A 
VALUE-LADEN CONCEPT 



On the one hand there is an acceptance that caring for children is 'the most 
important job a woman can do'. On the other, child care - whether by mothers in 
the home, or child care workers and teachers of children and young people in the 
public sphere - is downgraded. Simultaneously runs a proposition that teaching 
is a most important activity and that teachers have a profound effect upon the 
development and intellectual growth of their pupils. At the same time, teaching 
is not given recognition in remunerative terms as occurs with other trades and 
professions. 

The Australian Industrial Relations Commission and its forerunners have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in determining how 'work value' should be meas- 
ured. This difficulty has not only arisen in relation to 'women's work'. However 
'women's work' - the work carried out in fields traditionally dominated by female 
workers - has caused more problems for evaluation by the Commission than has 
the valuing of work traditionally carried out by men (Federation of Australian 
Business and Professional Women, 1 99 1 a). 

Burton and Flood analysed work value cases occuning between October, 1984 and 
December, 1987. They had access to 390 decisions of the Industrial Relations 
Commission, all of which had reference to work value. Of the 390, Burton and 
Flood looked al approximately 200. From these, 73 were selected to investigate 
whether *gcnder bias' existed in work value decisions. Of the 73 decisions 51 
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related to work predominantly carried out by men: 22 dealt with female-dom- 
inated classifications (Federation of Australian Business and Professional Women, 
1991b). 

Of the 5 1 male-dominated areas, 40 were successful in their claim for increased 
pay on the basis of increased work value, and 1 1 were unsuccessful. Of the 22 in 
female-dominated areas, eight were successful and 14 unsuccessful. 

Criteria employed to determine whether a change in work value mighi justify an 
increase in pay rates included: 

• the use of more complex machinery, technology or equipment; 

• evidence that the work demanded additional training: 

• multi-skilling: 

• the introduction of team work and associated responsibility for decision- 
making. 

In areas of male-dominated w ork, the evidence provided to support the claim that 
the machinery or technology involved an increase in work value was able to be 
classed 'objective*. The evidence presented in cases involving female-dom- 
inated classifications did not easily fall into the same 'objective' standard. 

Evidence for male-dominated classifications included si/e of ship or machine or 
vehicle: lifting and holding capacity of equipment and speed. The descriptive 
account of the changes in equipment or machinery was frequently lengthy and 
highly technical, and the language used depicted workers actively and centrally 
involved in the work process. The claim for increased responsibility and/or skill 
demanded was, in these cases, supported by the apparently objective evidence of 
the new technology. 

The added responsibility of using new machinery appears more obvious than the 
added responsibility of umale workers in other areas, w hether their claims centre 
on new information technologies or other changes in the nature of work. (For 
example, the additional demands of child care workers and educators responding 
to the needs of a multicultural community.) 

This highlights an inbuilt bias in approaches to work value. Machinery, being 
'concrete' and ils complexit> a concept easily grasped, is 'objective' as opposed 
to relational skills and cultural appreciation and llexibiiity demanded of workers 
in child care. This does not mean work value changes in (^ne field and not the other. 
It may be that there is greater complexity and demand for responsibility in child 
care than in the case of a job involving machinery. Rui the Commission did not 
deal with the claims so as to recognise 'subjective* measures of skill, responsibility 
and work value. 

V 
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The Commission relies considerably on inspections to determine wliether there is 
a change in work value. Yet in the Burton and F-lood study, it was found that 
inspections were less likely to be held in health, child care and schools than in 
factories and plants. Further, a child care centre is far more difficult to inspect 
for work practices and increases in responsibility than is a plant where new 
equipment can be displayed. It is simple and straightfor ward to inspect machinery 
at a factory or plant. A different approach is required to systematically Mnspecl\ 
understand and appreciate the changing work value and utilisation of skills in a 
child care centre where there is no 'machinery'. 

The Industrial Relations Commission decision in the ChiUh arc Workers Case is 
a telling exemplar of the problem. The Commission recognised the importance of 
the w ork carried out b> child care w orkers and set down principles to form the basis 
of a child care award for child care workers, increasing wages and instituting a 
career structure. However, the Commission did not look at the work value and 
skills exhibited by those working in the industry or profession. Rather, it hinged 
the decision on 'objective' measures - such as what formal qualifications are held 
by the workers. Certainly it is important to look at and grant recognition for 
these qualifications. How ever, it is equally vital to value the actual performance 
of work required in the field. This, however, appears to be Uoo difficult'. Yel it is 
fundamental to the proper recognition of the skills, work and abilities of the 
profession (Fleer and Clough, 1990: Federation of Australian Business and 
Professional Women. 1991b). 

This problem is highlighted in the current National Wage Guidelines, where 
'skills' are the subjec* of claims for w age increases. What are 'skills'? How are 
they to be measured? If work traditionally performed by women has in the past 
been considered of lesser value than the work traditionally performed by men, then 
women\ ^skills' will similarly be rendered less valuable. Part of the problem 
appears to be that there is a notion that 'neutrality' is applied when skills, work 
value, or 'merit' is assessed. As Margaret Thornton writes, this neutrality does 
not exi.>t. It is influenced by existing biases and assumptions. 

The MacqHoric Dictumary defines merit as "claims to commendation: 
excellence: worth". As a secondary meaning, it is defined as "the state or fact 
of deserving well: good desert". These facets of meaning reveal thai merit is 
an ontological abstraction. Devoid of any social context, it is perceived as an 
apolitical criterion of personal worth. A mystique of neutrality has never- 
theless endowed the concept with considerable political significance and 
moral persuasiveness when it is invoked to justify. tocriticise, or toconstrain, 
any policy proposals ... 

... ihe direct or indirect exclusions of women and Aborigines from amongst 
those who are deemed to be the most able has little to do with the innate ability 
of group members. It is this traditional exclusion which has served the myth 
of intellectual inferiority and given rise to the view that the appointment of 
w omen or non-w hites is synonymous with decline in efficiency . . . Thus, while 
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merit purports to maximise social utility, it does not mete out rewards in ways 
which are sex, race and class neutral. (Thornton, 1985:29-30) 



DICHOTOMISING CHILD CARE AND EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Within the early childhood education field, forces have worked to dichotomise 
'child care' and 'preschool education* or early childhood education generally. In 
the I97()s this was particularly pronounced. Sara Dowse, at the time Deputy 
Head and then Head of the Office of Women's Affairs in the Federal Government 
(now the Office of the Status of Women), writes of this dichotomy and the 
problems it brought with it in gaining proper and substantiative recognition of the 
value of the care of children, whether looked upon in terms of 'care\ or in terms 
of 'education'. 

[Tlhe coalition government was able to respond quickly to the childcare 
demand because of the work carried out in the Department of Labour and 
National Service after John Gorton proposed in 1970 to provide federal 
government support for childcare. The policy had been shelved during the 
1 97 1 recession, but was taken down again and dusted in time for the 1972 
campaign. In the 1972 to 1973 federal budget $5 million was set aside, and in 
October 1 972 the childcare bill introduced by Phillip Lynch, then minister for 
Labour and National Service, became an Act. 

The ALP, too, was confident that its proposals met wc)nKMrs demands for 
childcare. Having responded to pressure from the Australian Pre -School 
Association, the party's policy \^as one year's free pre-school for every 
Australian child within six years. There was also a commitment to childcare 
for working parents. Yel when Labour politicians attempted to explain their 
policy it became obvious thai they did not reall> perceive the difference 
between the two kinds of services. L'nhappily, this confusion was to become 
a serious impediment to the development and implenieniation of the Whit lam 
government's children's services policy ... (Dowse, 1983:206) 

Dow se goes on to recount how the Labour government pledged itself in the 1 97-^ 
campaign to a $130 million child care program. 

Upon its return it attempted to cut back ihe proposed program to $34 million, 
but after [the Women's Electoral Lobb\ 1 protested it set aside S75 million in 
the 1974-1975 budget and established, pending legislation, an Interim 
Committee to a Children's Commission UCC'C). The ICCC was charged with 
developing and administering the new children's services program - an 
"integrated" program of care and education based on a priority of need - and 
was responsible to the prime minister through Lionel Bowen, his minister 
assisting. That meant that the new program, with its S75 million appiop- 
riation, was no longer under the aegis of the education minister or his 
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departmeni, bui under the close watch of the prime minister's w omen 's adviser 
and the Women's Affairs Section [of the Department of Prime Minister and 
Cabinell. (Dowse. 1983:206) 

As Maclnlyre illustrates, the notion was strongly abroad in 1974 to 1975 that 
early childhood education was 'at loggerheads' with child care, and the involve- 
ment of u omen (who were mothers of young children) in the paid workforce. 

The Australian Preschool Association, itself in receipt of government funds, 
actively agitate[dl against childcare to the extent of sending home leaflets 
pinned to children's jumpers exhortine mothers not to go out to w ork. 

(Machityre, 1985:125) 

Yet simultaneously, traditional (and some would say conservati\ e) institutions 
were recognising the influx of women into the paid workforce, and the realitv 
that the world w ould not change back to a time when it was supposed that 'mothers 
didn't work (sic)' or that 'mother's shouldn't work'. In Sharman v Evans, de- 
cided by the High Court in 1 977, Justice Gibbs and Stephen, and Justice Murphy, 
acknowledged this. Justice Murphy saying: 

... the notion underlying earlier cases that women retired automatically from 
the workforce on marriage is no longer conect. The most important social 
change recenU> is that women now form a large part, almost half of the Ipaid] 
workforce". 

In the 199()s. t lere is a greater recognition of this reality, both within the earl\ 
childhood field and outskle it. Yet this had not brought u ith it a uniform approach 
throughout Australia and, as Petrie describes, the deep-rooted implications of 
traditional ideologies arc still e\ ident. 

For example, w ider societal perceptions of **motherly*'/"womanly'* qualities 
are deemed as being appropriate for personnel working in the early childhood 
Held. One immediate consequence of this is a general devaluing of the role of 
••professional early childhood w orker" resulting in marginal status not least in 
the eyes of other professionals . . . 

The ver> qualities that are deemed to be appropriate for those working with 
> oung children are the very qualities that militate against the search for paritv 
of professional status or the pursuit of industrial issues. Again, these ver\ 
qualities militate against the active pursuit ofsiatus within the profession or of 
the search for positions of power and influence. (Petrie, 1988:28) 
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TOWARD A PROPER RECOGNITION OF WORK AND 
PROFESSIONALISM IN EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES 

The answer to the problem of recognition of w ork in early childhood and the value 
of the qualifications and experience of the professionals committed to this sphere, 
is not to continue to downgrade those qualities which are seen as " female'. Rather, 
it is to begin to readjust the evaluation of traditional abilities and capabilities of 
women in child care and early childhood education^ 

This is not to say that we must laud characteristics that are not positive for women, 
for student educators, or for children as pupils and child care participants. But it 
is to demand a re-evaluation of what is a positive' characteristic and what is not. 
It is also to reassess our vision of 'leadership'. 

It is not good for children to grow up in a world where 'women's role' is seen as 
necessarily one of subordination. Nor !s it good for children to be reared, 
surrounded by female 'role models' who exemplify the perpetually unselfish, 
determinedK cheerful, selt-abnegating icon. At the same time, overturning 
these paradigms is not to say that 'professionalism ' demands selfishness, a lack of 
altruism, a morose approach in the light of difficulties, and self-absorbtion or 
o\ erweening ego-centricism. 

Rather, the relational skills that many women have developed as a consequence of 
women's position in the social and political hierarchy must be given proper 
recognition in evaluations of work and assessments by industrial relations com- 
missions and other wage-fixing bodies. This in itself will begin to alter the 
structures and hierarchies. 

The notion of "leadership* as a quality exhibited by persons who approach a 
problem w iih a co-operative and consultative style needs reinforcement. The idea 
thai the more machinery or super-technology for which one has responsibility, the 
more important and responsible one's job. whereas the care, control and edu- 
cation ol children is less important and responsible must be routed. 

These changes w ill not come about simply because women - or workers in early 
childhood services— think the>'re a good idea. At the same time, the dominant 
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ideolocy will not change \vithout agitation and well-thought through demands 
from those who work directly in the field, and from those who are supportive. 

It is important for all concerned to ensure that children have a right to.positi\e 
educational and care programs and that workers in these programs be ackno'w ledged 
as professionals and recognise the importance of \vorking together. Just as 
children's education cannot be undertaken by those who are unqualified, nor can 
child care. Indeed, the intertwining of 'care' and 'education' should not be 
denied. Rather, this gives strength to the demand that child care workers and child 
educators are profe^ssionals working together to\vard a goal of positive care, 
rearing and education for all children. 

UltimateU, if early childhood educators do not adopt a professional approach 
emphasising the importance of relational and co-operative leadership skills, their 
students can hardlv be blamed for failmg to value themselves, their work or then- 
profession. As Lambert (1989:57) claims: ^students very quickly acquire that 
healthiv cvnicism which results from a percepti\e ability to identit\ those of us 
uho are out of touch". Cvnicism is far better than mute acceptance, but it is 
preferable to be taught by those who arc Mn touch' and who bring to themselves 
a healthy respect. 

The earl\ childhood field is peopled predominantK with w omen. Women have, as 
a consequence of what in the past was seen as a woman's place' (and continues 
so to be seen by some), plaved a central role in the care and education ot children. 
It is important to acknowledge and build upon that role in a way that develops and 
nurtures the strengths of the workers in the field and the educators in the colleges. 
Ultimatel) . if the educators, and as a consequence of their approach, the workers, 
fail to do this, then it can be no surprise if traditional views ot women, work, 
children and education remain. 
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CHAPTER 4 



ACCREDITATION: A RIGHT 
FOR ALL AUSTRALIA'S 
YOUNG CHILDREN OR A 
WASTE OF TIME AND 
MONEY 



June Wangmann 



77i/.s chapicr deals w ith the eonrept of a national accreditation system for 
children's services. The issues (ff a model for accreditati<m, its content and 
viability and who should he responsible are discussed. 
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The Prime Minister, The Rt Hon Mr RJ. Hawke. in his election speech of 8th 

March 1990, stated: 

Parents are entitled to be confident they are getting quality attention for their 
kids whether they are using government funded or commercial centres. So we 
will work with all the key interests in child care to develop a system of 
accreditation. (p9) 

Throughout all sectors of the children's services industry, a great deal of interest 
and controversy has been generated by this election commitment. Program 
accreditation has probably been the most discussed topic in the children^ services 
field during the past year. While there has been considerable enthusiasm for the 
concept, there has also ^merged much anxiety, confusion and a plethora of 
misinformation. The topic has been debated in some instances without any real 
understanding of the issues or processes involved. 

The concept of a national accreditation process for children's services is not new 
to the early childhood field. In fact, interest in the concept goes back many years 
and has evolved primarily out of a growing concern about quality. Since 1984, 
interest in program accreditation has increased as a result of the success of the 
voluntary accreditation process established by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (NAEYC). which is now in its fifth year of operation 
in the United State's ( Bredekamp, 1984). The NAEYC system has demonstrated 
clearly its capacity to improve quality (Bredekamp, 199()a). Many people be- 
lieve that a similar voluntary accreditation process should be encouraged in 
Australia. 

Approaches to voluntary accreditation usualK contain certain common elements. 
There is an initial process of self reflection/evaluation w hich involves: the identi- 
fication of strengths and areas requiring further work w ith reference to profession- 
all\ agreed upon criteria. When centre staff consider that the identified changes 
have brought about the desired level of quality, the accuracy of the evaluative data 
collected by the centre staff is verified by appropriately qi ilified and trained 
individuals' Finally, on the basis of the information received Irom all parties, an 
accreditation decision is made by a panel of recognised experts in their field. 
Essentially, a voluntary approach to accreditation is grass-roots driven, and the 
power to accredit remains with the children's services field itself. 

The Federal Government's recent interest in accreditation of children's services 
programs has extended the dimensions of the debate. This extension has con- 
fronted those in the field with many complex issues and has forced them to 
consider accreditation more broadly than previouslv. Many children's services 
personnel are concerned thai the resolution of these issues will involve compromises 
which pose a threat to some ol the core values of their profession. CJovernment 
interest in accreditation rellects the current emphasis on public accouniability, 
quality of service, and prol'essionalism in many spheres of servic provision. For 
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ihe childreirs services field, iherefore. the challenge is lo ensure thai core early 
childhood values are seen to be a central elemeni of a qualii\ service, and ihai this 
is reflected in the accreditation procedures which are developed. 

In all discussion about program accreditation, it isessential that accreditation isiiot 
isolated from other current issues and problen^s which are confronting the 
children's ser\ ices field. For example, staff training, shortage of staff and reten- 
tion of staff are not only issues of concern in themselves, but are also factors which 
have a profound influence on the qualit\ of service provision. In the past, 
particularly at the government policy level, there has been a tendency to deal with 
' ^ues and problems in isolation, and a failure to recogni/.e the interrelationship 
betw ecn such matters. To a lesser extent, this tendency has been present \s ithin the 
children's services field. Dealing uith issues in isolation has been the main 
contributing factor to problems facing the fleld today. 

If we are to shape an effective and efl'icient future, the overcoming of this 
conceptual limitation, combined \sith a collaborative approach between ke\ 
interest groups, is necessary. A good national system of accreditation will not 
become a realitv unless this collaboration occurs. Without equal attention being 
gi\en to factors such as the quality of staff needed todevelop and implement good 
programs, and to the costs involved, setting up a program accreditation system 
would be a waste of time and resources. 

Following the Prime Minister's policy speech in March, 1990. the Federal 
Cjo\ernmcnt set up an Accreditation Consultative Committee in June. 1990, This 
committee was formed by the Hon. Mr Peter Staples, Minister for the rXged. 
FaniiK and Health Services, and has been chaired by Ms Mary Craw ford, 1^'ederal 
Member for Forde. Membership of the committee comprised representatives 
from the commercial sector, union organisations, the non-profit sector and the 
Children's Services National Advisors Committee. During the latter part of 1990. 
the Consultati\e Committee met on three occasions. The terms of reference 
required the committee to: 

• assess a range of possible child care accreditation options: 

• make recommendations to the Minister for the Aged. Family and Health 
Services on an accreditation system which would: 

- over time, encourage consistent standards and improve quality across 
the child care industry in Australia: 

- facilitate mvolvment of all interested parties (including providers in all 
sectors, staff and parents, state and local govern mem, and the child care 
unions) in the setting and maintenance of standards: 

- achieve a standard of care which provides quality outcomes for children 
and parents at an affordable cost to users and government; 

- be a complementary system to state/territory licensing regulations: 
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• provide a draft report to the Minister for the Aged, Family and Health 
Services by the end of July, 1 990. setting out the Committee's recommend- 
ations for a national accreditation system; 

• provide a final report to the Minister for the Aged, Family and Health 
Services by the end of September. 1990. following further consultation on 
the draft report. 

Many key interest groups throughout Australia provided submissions to the 
Committee and responded to the draft recommendations. The main recommenda- 
tions made to the minister were: 

• thattheMinisterestablishan independant national body representative of all 
the interest groups in children^ sevices to oversee the total accreditation 
process. 

• that the national body set up a working unit which would be responsible to 
it. The initial task of the working unit would be the development of criteria 
for a national accreditation system. 

• that accredita'.ion be a two phase process. The first phase, which is referred 
to as Module 1 for con\cnience, would be mandatory and would be linked 
to the con.'iitKMis for fee relief. The second phase would be a voluntary 
process. (Accreditation Consultative Committee, 1990) 

The involvement of the Federal Government has shifted the concept of accredita- 
tion from a concept of voluntary accreditation to a more complex concept which 
combines elements of mandatory and voluntary accreditation. As a result of this 
shift, all childrenN services must concern themselves with the issues which 
underpin the development of a national accreditation system; not some child- 
ren's services, but all. A realistic timeframe however is essential to provide all 
groups w 'nh an adequate period for reflection and decision making. 

Some key questions which have emerged and need to be considered as part of this 
retlection and decision-making process are as follo\^s, 

• What would be the value of a national accreditation system for Australian 
children's services? 

• Can Australia afford a national accreditation system? 

• On what principles should accreditation be based? 

• What criteria \\ ill be employed in the accreditation process? 

• Who should be responsible for the development and implementation of a 
national accreditation system? 

The over-riding question at the heart of much rather emoti\e discussion focuses 
on the value of the accreditation process... is it RKALLY necessarv? 
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Growth in all forms of child care in Australia has highlighted the inadequacies of 
the states' and territories' regulations and licensing procedures. These inadequa- 
cies are compounded by the lack of consistency across the states and territories. 
For example some states require staff io have relevant training, others do not 
Essentially, children in some states are getting a better deal than are children in 
other states. Such a lack of consistency raises questions related to equity and 
social justice. 

The rapid expansion of child care provision has led to an increasing awareness thai 
some settings in which young children spend the bulk of their time do not provide 
good quality experiences for those children. The resultant concern about the 
quality ofthe children's present lives has been directly linked to a growing concern 
about the long term effects of poor early childhood experiences on children's 
development. The major goal of all accreditation approaches in children's ser- 
vices is to improve the quality of the programs provided for young children and 
their families.The terms of reference of the Accreditation Consultative Com- 
mittee include this objective. 

Some groups w ithin the children's services field consider accreditation to be a 
totally unnecessary process and a waste of time and of money. This opinion is 
based on the premise that, through meeting state regulations, a service has met the 
required quality levels. Therefore, accreditation is seen to be a mere duplication, 
yet another set of regulations. 

Accreditation and regulations serve different purposes: both address quality, but 
at different levels. Regulations address the predictors of quality such as staff 
qualifications, sizes of groups and ratio of adults to children. Regulations pro- 
vide a necessary floor from which to build. However, regulations are mandatory: 
they require 10()9f compliance. This mandatory nature exerts a pressure towards 
a minimum standard of compliance. Essentially, regulations can be seen as a set 
of variables which allow one to make predictions about the possible quality of the 
service, but they cannot ensure that the service is of good quality. 

Accreditation builds on this floor, going beyond ni inimum standards to look at the 
real indicators of quality; what is actually happening in the service. For ex- 
ample, regulations may require the keeping of a written program, but they do not 
provide guidelines about the content of the program, the processes through which 
the program is developed or the processes through which the program is enacted. 
Evaluation of the content and the processes through which the program is 
developed and implemented are part of the accreditation process. This example is 
an illustration of the way in which accreditation builds on regulations to ensure that 
good quality experiences are provided by the service, rather than merely dupl icating 
regulations. 
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The precoding discussion is based on the premise that the concept of quality can 
be defined. People who work in the children's services field believe that quafh^ 
s instantly recognisable. However, the early childhood profession s n'cre - 
ngl> being attacked tor its rather nebulous definitions of quality Frequent 
retcrenc-e is being made to yet another 'warm fu.zy- notion like'he ' whole ch Id 
The profession has to be able to answer its critics: being able to do this is the 'si 
a.sk I n any accreditation process. It is no longer acceptable to substitute meaning e^ 
for clear definition. The knowledge of what constitutes .ood qua! "y nd 
PWl I s' Syi \"'^blished by extensive research in recent -ears 

hi. f T,ie '.-hildren s services field needs to be able to articulate clearly 

this knowlec':.e to others outside the profession. ^'eany 

When defining quality, particularly in the context of accreditation, it is essential 

.'•^""'V'P""-.'^:"^^"'" ^'-■'-■^'^ditation should be concerned with the 
le el of standards to which all Australian children should have access It shoulS 
ot be conceived ot as an elitist system that can be achieved by a few 'top' ervles 
(the five star hotel approach). ^ scivices 

rcsourscs for all involved. The experience of the NAEYC in the United States 
t'hTav r,?""'^'-' "^^'.^'--'^'l"^""" - an achievable goal that can be Shed 
the average service. Since 1986. the NAEYC has accredited 1400 services and 
has enrolled a further .^710 programs in self study. These services represem tie 
Re^rt! 199^4; ''''' diversity (NAEYC Annual 

The definitions of quality which are used by NAEYC and other early childhood 
groups have been arrived at through extensive research on the opic and ^so 

vent 3? v: : h"""""^ " "'^'>' p-'— 

cnerthe last 10 years has consistantly indicated certain key predictors of positive 

qu .r Thevf""' "'"''^ following asje t ^f 

quality. I hey are programs: 

• which are licensed: 

• in which the child-s interaction with the caregiver is frequent, verbal and 
educational, rather than custodial and controlling: 

• in which children are not left to spend their time in aimless play together: 

• amr''''''' """"""" ^"'^ ^"'-^""''hle group size; 

• in which the caregiver has training in child development, some degree of 
professional experience in child care and has been in the prouram for some 
P'^™'*"'^'""'^- (Bredekamp. IW0a.:,9) 
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These research findings are in keeping with the standards ihai have been developed 
in the N AEYC accreditation model . These standards have been derived from what 
is known about how children of different ages learn and develop. The system is 
based on the premise that although there are individual differences among 
children, including cultural and language differences, there are certain needs and 
interests that are shared by children at certain stages in their development. 



CAN AUSTRALIA AFFORD A NATIONAL 
ACCREDITATION SYSTEM ? 

It is all very well to talk about good quality programs, but providing good qualit\ 
costs money. The way in which increased costs will be met is a growing concern 
across the children's' services field. At the moment, children in poor qualitv 
programs are bearing the cost. "When the costs of quality are not paid, children 
pay'the price by experiencing early childhood programs of unacceptable qualit\'' 
(Wilier, 1988:2). Society also pays the price "when an entire generation of child- 
ren is ill-prepared to serve as effectively functioning, self sufficient members of 
societN " (Wilier, 1988:2). Given these facts, it is difficult to argue that the cur- 
rent methods of meeting costs are either just and equitable, or cost effective. 

The implications of award restructuring are a major consideration for children's 
services in Australia. Although award restructuring has provided recognition of 
the value of early childhood'work through the provision of higher wages and 
salaries and this recognition has been welcomed by the children's services field, 
the increased costs create a problem for services. Clearly, this increased cost 
cannot be met by families. The industrial cost, along w ith other general c<)sis, 
impinges on the development of a national accreditation svsteni. There are also 
some costs specific to accreditation: the initial one being the actual funds re- 
quired to set up such a process. 

If government funds are made available, it would be essential that this be in the 
form of a special new allocation and that the funds are not derived from a 
reallocation of existing funds for the children's services program. At present, 
program support funds arc inadequate: if these scant resources are used to support 
the establishment of an accreditation system, the process would be self defeating. 
Should funds noi be forthcoming from government sources, the finding of 
alternative sources will present a challenge to the children's services field. This 
would not be an easy task. 

It w ill be difficult loestimaie the establishment and theongoing costs fora national 
accreditation system until more details regarding the proposed infrastructure and 
the nature of the accreditation model arc available. 

64» 
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The actual com io services undertaking the accreditation process has been raised 
by most interest groups. Services are concerned that they may not be able to afford 
the additional costs. At present, these concerns cannot be allayed because we 
have no accurate figures for services in Australia. However, as a guide, the 
NAL:YC svstem bases the fee on the number of children enrolled in the service. 
For fewer than 60 children the initial outlay is l'S$5() for the purchase of the self 
study materials and i:S$2n()for validation and accreditation covering a three year 
period. 

There are also certain hidden costs to consider. These costs involve the time given 
b\ staff to participate in the accreditation process. In certain instances, this may 
extend be\ond normal working hours and this time should not be seen as unpaid 
lime. The\uiy in which such costs would be met in an accreditation system re- 
mains a crucial issue. Obviously, the success of any accreditation system estab- 
lished in this country is going to depend largely on the adequacy of funds made 
available. These funds will need to cover costs to services and payment for staff 
time. Working tou ards providing good quality services tor all our young children 
is iioing to be expensive. However, the ke\ question to consider is not can we 
afford to do it ? but can we afford not to ? 



ON WHAT MODEL SHOULD ACCREDITATION 
BE BASED ? 

All models of accreditation have their critics. Prior to government interest in 
accreditation, the concept was conceived of as being purely a \ oluntary process by 
the children\ services field. Critics of this model assert that such a process does 
nothing to improve quality in services \Uiich are not motivated to undertake 
accreditation voluntarily. 

The Consultative Committee suggested that accreditation he a two phase process: 
the fiist phase being linked to fee relief funding and the second phase being 
voluntary. This model has generated much controvers\ and debate. Criticisms 
have included that such a model is unnecessary as services are already accredited 
by state/territory licensing and regulations. 

An accreditation model which has a mandatcMy clement is a new concept for the 
Australian children\ services communit\. Il(n\e\er. this model is not new in 
the international children's services Held. I^or example. South Carolina has 
developed a state system \v hich is based on an adaption of the N AliYC model . This 
system, linked to state funding, is referred to as Tlw Child ncvch^pincnt Qualify 
Assufvm c SiufuIarJs. A weighted \alue between 1 and 25 is assigned to each 
criteria in order to reflect its relative importance in relation to the overall score. A 
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service is not expected to achieve lOiY} compliance, but a score of less tiian liVi 
indicates that the service is a cause *or concern (Child Development Qualit\ 
Assurance Standards. 1990). 

The Australian earl\ childhood profession needs to guard against adopting an 
overK purist approach t(^ accreditation. During the next few years, the challenge 
w 'lW be to adopt an open and flexible attitude \vhich v, \\\ enable the consideration 
of abroad range of possibilities, while retaining a conimitnieni tode\ elopnientalK 
appropriate p'-»'*»ice w ith \oung children in group settings. 



WHAT WILL BE THE CONTENT OE ACCREDITATION ? 



F-'arly discussions legarding content have tended to focus on the possibility of an 
introductory section linked to fee relief. Consideration of this possibilit\ has led 
to questions regarding the standards \\hich should be met in this introductory 
phase, about assessment procedures, and about the form of resource and in service 
provision which \vould be necessary for services to meet the inandatorv compon- 
ents. 

I'nfortunateK. the narrow focus of these early discussions has limited considera- 
tion of the accreditation system as a whole. If there is a commitment to a voluntary 
s\ stem, then the task is to find the means of constructing a mandatory introductory 
phase, or module, which is an integral component of the total process, in other 
words, the mandatory component should not compromise the integrity of the 
quality assurance process. The development o! a mandated section which will 
encourage services to continue into the voluntary process is an additional chal- 
lenge to be met in developing a combination model. 

The separation of accreditation into modules and discussion of the criteria for one 
nK^dule in isolation from the process as a whole, has many problems. Altern- 
atively, the accreditation system could be developed as one package. Within this 
package, certain criteria would need to be met in order to attract funding. Such an 
approach would maintain the integrity of the total process and would indicate to 
services that the ir ial requirements only address basic standards. These basic 
standards, which shoi-.Id be the right of all children, are provided by many services. 
Individual ^ervict-. may be more motivated to continue with a system that is 
presented in this way. 

The goal of accreditation is to improve quality. This is particularly critical in poor 
quality services. A compulsory module needs to include criteria which ensure 
that poor serv ices do indeed make improvements. There are two key indicators of 
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nrooraiu qualitv. The first indicator relates to the developmental and cultural 
annVopriateness of the curriculum. Obviously, cultural appropriateness is an 
important factor, aiven the multicultural composition of the Australian society. In 
developinu this module, criteria relating to these indicators would need to be 
cleveloped"" Given this base line, the criteria whii are developed will need to be 
clearlv defined, acceptable to the children's services field. easily assessed and not 
too prescriptive. Assessment of the mandatory module would need to be under- 
taken by appropriately trained and qualified individuals. 

It should be noted that an introductory mandatory module need not necessarily 
insist on 1 00' ; compliance. The approach developed in South Carolina, which was 
referred to prcviouslv. is based on a weighting system. The highest weighting is 
allocated to the most essential criteria. It would be possible to design part of the 
accreditation system that required an agreed upon percentage of compliance. To 
achieve this percentage, services would need to have reached the standards 
indicated by the essential criteria. 

The selection of the content for a national accreditation system will need to take 
account of the context of various funding arrangements and the support and 
advisory services which will be available to centres engaged in the accreditation 
process'. Resource and iiiservice implications will need to be carefully considered 
The process should be one all services can achieve, although some services will 
require more support and guidance in reaching this goal than others. 



WHO SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF 
A NATIONAL ACCREDITATION SYSTEM? 

The responsibility for the development and monitoring of an accreditation system 
to: children's services in Australia has various possibilities depending on the 
ability of the organisationls) to attract adequate funding. 

The Consultative Committee's recommendation that the government establish an 
iiuiependeiit council to develop and monitor a national approach to accreditation 
has received wide support. All too frequently, directions in the early childhood 
field are subject to the vaaaries of the current political climate. A national 
accreditation system set up and monitored by the field has the potential to provide 
the children's 'services community with stability and continuity. There is also 
likely to be more commitment across all sectors of the industry to a system il owns 
and has had a role in developing. 
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Future directions for preserving quality in children's services are ver\ volatile. It 
is part of the process in the development of any new initiatives u ithin a profession, 
that key issues will emerge and pose many questions. As the children's services 
field considers issues surrounding the development of a national accreditation 
system for Australia, various options are open. The profession can choose to 
threatened by what is happening, to ignore v\hat is happening, to be negative and 
only consider all the difficulties. Alternativelv . the children's services field can 
choose to support the process because of the overall benefits to children, parents 
and staff and as a profession work through these issues together. To date much of 
the discussion wiihin the field has focused on the difficulties and not on the 
benefits of such a process. 

A national accreditation system has the potential to address qualit\ in children's 
services programs across this country in a way that has not been possible before, 
W i t h o u t a p roce s s 1 i ke acc red i t at i o n . w ha t \\ i 1 1 b e t h e f ut u re f o r o u r \ o u n g c h i 1 d le n 
who are att-ending poor quality services? It also has the potential to take us forward 
as a profession in a way that has not been possible previousU . Accreditation, b\ 
defining what constitutes good practice in programs for young children and their 
families, helps develop an expanded definition of our profession. It creates 
awareness w ithin the community concerning quality issues and assists parents in 
knowing what to look for in early childhood services. 

The potential also exists to provide for the first time, some consistency and 
stability in children's services, A process developed and monitored by the field is 
less subject to policy changes, A national accreditation system also has the 
potential to unify the field - not to further divide the profession. It pro\ ides all 
sectors wiihin the children's services field with an opportunity of working towards 
ensuring that all young children have access to a good quality service - a common 
goal that surely is a right for every child in this nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 



IDEOLOGICAL 
MANOEUVRING IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



David Battersby and Barbara Sparrow 



7 ///.S i haplcr examines the place af early ehififluuhf education in recenf edm a! ion 
reforms and (he appropriate preparation nuulel for rural services. lias early 
childhood educati(>n simply been overlooked hy policyniaker> ? Is one preferred 
model of prof essi()nal preparation dictated hy metropolitan universities appropri- 
ate for early childhood services in rural Australia '/ 
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INTRODUCTION 



This chapter focuses on two issues. Firstly there is now clear evidence that 
suggestions for the reform of teacher education in Australia have essentially 
bypassed early childhood teacher education and in so doing have begun to create 
an ideological manoeuvre. This manoeuvre is most explicit in the nexus that is 
being manufactured between early childhood, primary and secondary education 
and in recent advice to government such as the Australian Education Council 
(AEC) Workifii^ Party Report on Teacher Educatiotu The lack of recognition 
given to early childhood teacher education in the AEC report and in other recent 
blueprints for reform should not be seen merely as an oversight by policy makers, 
but as a deliberate attempt to promote and by political fiat, to enforce a new 
common sense view about teacher education in Australia, The second focus of this 
chapter concerns the preparation of early childhood educators within a rural 
institution. Courses at regional universities are vulnerable to ideological man- 
oeuvring, particularly by the hegemony of those in metropolitan universitites and 
institutions w ho might claim to know what is in the real interests of early childhood 
educators working in rural Australia, and who would thus seek to establish one 
preferred model or pattern of early childhood teacher education. This issue is 
addressed in the conclusion and w ill draw upon evidence to show a distinctive 
profile of students undertaking an early childhood program at a rural institution. 



The reformation of teacher education in Australia has been influenced by two 
interrelated perspectives. The first of these is now well articulated (ConnelL 1 986) 
and posits the view that the ideolog\ of the *Ncw Right* has penetrated all the 
policy agendas ssithin government at the federal level. As Chant and his col- 
leagues ( 1988:383) point out: 

Under the Hawke administration. ..the Australian l.abor Parl\...is more 
concerned with corporatist strateg> and the market than with justice and 
equity... Indeed it is now notorious for selectively prc-omptingthe economic 
policies of its 'right-wing' opposition, thus forcing them to more extreme 
positions on the right. 

The ideology of the *New Right' has impacted significantly on educational policy 
and decision-making through the tacit endorsement by government of two princi- 
ples; education is essentially a private undertaking and should therefore be 
subsidised, if not paid for, by the individual: and secondl\ , that competition leads 
to efficiency w ithin the education s\ stem and the production of skilled people for 
the labour market. 
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Within highereducalion, the first of these two principles has been the raison d Ynre 
for the Higher Education Contribution Scheme ( HECS). while the second princi- 
ple has led government to condone the establishment of private universities and to 
create the Unified National System (UNS) of universities and colleges so that 
greater efficiency and competition can be promoted in the highereducation sector. 
It is quite clear, therefore, that the future direction of educational policy will 
increasingly reflect the philosophy of the *Nevv Right': a philosophy which has 
already changed the economic infrastructure of Australian society through initia- 
tives such as floating the dollar, deregulation of the banking s\stem and the 
privatisation of government enterprises and monopolies. 

Hand-in-hand with this shift to the *New Right', has been an insidious ideological 
manoeuvre through polic\ discourse, Grace ( 1990:32) elaborates on one mani- 
festation of this manoeuvre in education: 

An ideological position makes constant use of a panicular form of language 
which it attempts to naturalise in a common sense way. If the language is 
accepted, taken up and used without question, an important part of that 
ideological position has already been assimilated. Language is not neutral 
without a special effort to make it so. The language of inputs, outputs, and 
production functions in education is being introduced into the discourse of 
education as an analytically more robust way of thinking about education... 

The various documents that seek to pro\ ide the blueprints for the reform of teacher 
education in Australia are not only heavily influenced by the educational thinking 
ofthe'New Right*, but are contributing to an ideological manoeuvre that threatens 
earl\ childhood teacher education". 



THK REFORM OF EARLY CHILDHOOD TEACHER 
EDUCATION 



Over the past two >ears. the clearest statements concerning the rationalisation, 
restructuring and reform of teacher education in Australia have come from several 
sources: Dr Gregor Ramsey, the past Chairman of the National Board of Educa- 
tion. Employme'nt and Training (NBEET). the 19S9 Schools Council report on 
Teacher Quality, the 19S9 Higher Education Council discussion paper on Course 
Leni^th and Nomem lature. and the 1990 Australian Education Council's (AEC) 
report of the \\ orUu\i Party an Teacher luhu atimj A focus on two of these 
sources will provide examples for discussion. 



At the time 1)1 ^^.rlt1tll: this p.i|Vr sse ssore not priv> to the Ne\s South Wales Department ol 
I JiK.ttion propos.ils l<»r tc;kher education iel«>rni. ahh(uitih an analsMsol the cuirent 
retornis to NSW sth<^ol alue.iti«>n leaves htlle doubt about the mlluence ot 'Nevv Rijiht' 
i<!eoloi:s ^ 
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I. RAMSKY AM) NBKKT: Ramsey's view, which has been described as 
instrumentalist, is that tertiary education should no longer be seen as some 
interactive whole serving somewhat idealistic ends, but rather as a pragmatic 
engine ofeconomic development (Dawkins, 199();Ramsey, 1988, ]99()a, 1990b). 
Indeed, on this issue, Ramsey ( 199()b:4-5) enunciates most elegantly the philoso- 
phy of the 'Now Right'. 

It is unlikely that there will be additional funds available at whatever level to 
bring about desired change unless we can demonstrate that the funds currently 
being allocated to the system are being used as cost effectively as possible or 
we can identify new sources of funds which might be obtained to assist in 
w hatever the change is intended to be. As an example, one of the strengths of 
the current reorganisation in higher education was that the changes were 
possible within a framework of expanded resources which became available 
from a new source, namely the students. Irrespective of what your philosophy 
may be about that decision, it certainly produced and will go on producing 
significant additional resources for higher education... 

In the same address. Ramsey ( 199()b:10-l 1 ) points out that: 

...the whole of the education industry will be in a better position.. .if it 
perceives itself clearly as being an industry. Education shares with 
industry. . .lack of resources, increased competition... and significant man- 
agement problems. 

Ramsey favoursa re-organisation of education into compulsory and post-compul- 
sory sectors. He suggests that the implication of this kind of thinking for teacher 
education surely *1s^o question the old teacher preparation categories of early 
childhood/primary/secondary/TAFE" (Ramsey. 1988:55). In tandem with this 
type of reorganisation, Ramsey (1988:4) cautions that: 

There is little point in extending the length of any higher education course - but 
especially a course that is devoted to vocational or professional training - 
unless there is a planned process of integrating both institutional and work 
environment learning within that course. 

Once the "old categories" of teacher preparation are erased, '^vork environment 
learning" assumes a new meaning which fits with Ramsey's views about broad- 
ening the "labour market skills of teachers". As Ramsey ( 1988:.^) says: 

How many teachers, for example, are aware of the resources required to run 
their classrooms. ..No other industry would be as cavaher, or at least as 
unknowing, about the use of resources as is the education industry... 

What is not well understood is that acquisition of these skills is likely to involve 
''work environment learning" beyond the education industry so that "participants 
can develop levels of competence which is | sic | recognised not only in local labour 
markets but industrially and educationally" (Ramsey, I99{)a:.^). These sentiments 
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are also echoed in the Revie\^ ofTeacher Education in Mathematics and Science 
which, as Ramsey admits, provided an ''important base for the [Australian 
Education Council *sl working party's deliberations'*. 

What Ramsex seems lo be advocating then, is a resiruciured teacher education 
industry which dispenses \\ itii the old categories of teacher preparation (such as 
earlv childhood, primary), where students will continue to fund their own training, 
where there will be real competition in the industr\ . and most importantly, where 
extension of course length will occur through ''work environment learning". At 
the micro-le\ el it is possible to see how these principles are beginning to be shaped 
as a "solid framework for reform** (Dawkins. 1990:6). The AEC report is a 
significant starting point for it very cleverly continues the process of dismantling 
the (^Id categories of teacher preparation, it encapsulates some of the ideological 
nianoeuvrings of the "New Right* and. for early childhood teacher educators, it 
uses a particular form of discourse which seeks to annul any legitimate claim the 
field may have towards strengthening and consolidating itself. 

2. AUSTRALIAN KDLCATION' COUNCIL (AEC): What is often lost sight of 
in analyses of the AEC *s report of the Workifr^ Party on Tcaclicr Ediual'uni are its 
historical antecedents. Its origins can be traced to what is now popularly known 
as the 'Hobart Declaration on Schooling*. Daw kins ( 1990:3-4) elaborates on this: 

In May. 1988. 1 issuedthestatement.SV/r//.i,'///r/////.i,v\/rY//v///V/*.v.V 
set out for the first time a truly national education agenda. In July 1988. 
follow ing its release a special meeting of education ministers was convened. 
Lengthy discussions ensued at a number of subsequent meetings of the 
Australian Education Council resulting in significant progress towards a more 
common system of schooling across the states... The Hobart Declaration on 
Schooliiig features: 

• ten national goals for Australians schools; 

• provides a framework for co-operative curriculum development (in schools): 

• sets out ways to minimise difficulties faced by (school) students moving 
interstate: 

• pledges to develop strategies to improve and strengthen teacher education 
in order to help teachers meet the chalfjnges of schooling in the future. 

Dawkins. like Ramsey, conceptualises teacher education only in terms of the 
compulsory sector and therefore uses the discourse appropriate to this, as high- 
lighted above. Thus it is not coincidental that the AEC working party on teacher 
education adopted and extended this discourse and used it as an ideological 
manoeuvre. 

The AEC working part\ begins its report w ith Mie statement: "There is no one best 
way to prepare teachers**. Ii then proposes a preferred teacher education nKule! 
which, il avers, w ill overcome the rigidities of present practices and will lead the 
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v\ a\ lorw ard . On the one hand, th is i s a bra\ e prediction, if in fact u e are to bel ie ve 
there is no one best s\stem. On the other hand, its notion of a preferred model 
reinforces the possibilitv of de\elopint! teacher preparation programs that coin- 
cide u ith the reorganisation of the Australian education system into what Ramsey 
refers to as the **compulsor\ sector' \ 

The A\iC model of teacher education involves a two-stage process. First, there 
is proposed to be a three year, seven semester program to develop the students' 
general education in areas as diverse as language and science, mathematics and 
expressive arts and sociologv and health education. Also to be included in the 
program are those essentials (eg. stud\ of schools curriculum) that enable a 
person to be appointed as a sound beginning practitioner. The preferred nomen- 
clature for the award is Bachelor of Arts (Teaching) with the possibility for 
Honours after an additional year of study. 

The second stage also involves a degree program but in tandem with a period of 
professional experience. The BA (Teaching) graduate would be expected to take 
up an appointment as an associate teacher (that is. an intern) for a period of two 
\ear>. During this time, salary and related benefits would be paid proportional to 
the teaching load carried. Supervision would be undertaken by an experienced 
teacher designated u ith specific responsibilities for teacher development. 

Over the two years, the neophyte teacher would also pursue studies for a second 
degree. These studies would provide "for deeper and more analytical reading into 
ihe mainstream educational studies - educational psychology, educational meas- 
urement and assessment, contemporary issues in educational thought and prac- 
tice^^ (ABC. 199()a:3()). Study for the degree would be part-time, either on- 
campus or externally. Success as an associate (however determined) and with 
academic studies would culminate in the award of a post-graduate Bachelor of 
Education degree. Only after completing both academic degrees and the 
associateship would a person be granted unconditional recognition as a teacher 
(that is. registration occurs). 

What. then, is the community of early childhood educators to make of the AEC 
report, keeping in mind the previous discussion? 

Hrstly. the report partially meets what Ramsey advocates by dispensing with the 
old categories of teacher preparation (early childhood/primary), and arguing for 
extension of course length through a form of "work environment learning''. 
However the rcpivrt fails to acknowledge recent movements within the early 
childhood field to better address its own nomenclature relating to child care 
workers and directors. 

Secondly, deliberate attempts are made in the report to manufacture a nexus 
between early childhood and primary teachereducation and to blur the boundaries 
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bcivvecn prinian and sccondaiA teacher education. The likel\ implicaiioii of this 
could he to eliminate div ersit\ vv ithiii various teacher education courses in general 
and within early childhood courses more specificall) . 

Thirdl\ . little anal\sis. if an\ . is made of the differences in the uorklorce piofile 
of those emplosed in the earl\ childhood education field compared uith those 
empkned in otlier education sectors. And yet. there are siiinit'icant differences 
reflected in the suppl\ and demand of earl> childhood educators, in the industrial 
awards governing their emplo\tnent and in the diversitv of workplaces in which 
the\ are emploved. 

The tourth point is that, for those working in early childhood education, ihc 
diseourse of tlie Af£C report is as alienating as the Hobart Declaration on 
Schooling. This isev ident in ihe repeated references to schools and school s\ stems 
and the tact that it ignores undeii \ ing philosophical and theoretical bases (W'earl\ 
childhood educational practice which are considered \o be distinctive. 

At first glance, these observations tosomeearl\ childhood teacher educators ma\ 
sinipl\ be interpreted as oversights of the AEC working partv. However, the 
working partv did nothing to correct such 'oversights' in \Uc\v Snpi^lcnwnidr} 
Rcpnrt. Indeed, it exacerbates the problem bv almost completelv ignoring, once 
again, earlv childhood teachereducation regardless of the nianv deputations made 
by earl\ childhood educators. F*or instance, much of the Supplcnivntury Report 
( 1 9^>()b:X) still uses the diseourse associated w ith schools; 

the preservice course should therefore contain such specilic components 
related to teaching as will enable the graduate to enter a sehool on a pan isional 
basis {and) to manage... classes of studenis. 

What does this lack o\' recognition of the importance of earlv childhood teacher 
education demonstrate? It reinforces the belief that early childhood leacher 
education in Australia continues lo be perceived as the least pow erful and the most 
iiisignitlcant sector of the teacher educat'on svstem. It appears to signal the de- 
mise of the territorial rights for the training of those who work with vouiig children. 
Several vearsago Brennan and <')l>innell ( 19X6) [lointed out that the claiming ol 
this territory was fraught with ^liostility and ridicule from various quarters** and 
bv the common perception that v\orking with voung children is something that 
*'any woman can do'\ In addition to this, the difficulties of delending a philo- 
sophical and ideological position have come lo he a trademark for early childhood 
teacher eilucation in Australia, 

...training courses which prepare students to work with children aged O-S 
V ears (the broad definition of 'early childhood education*) should be separate 
from programs w hich train teachers to wcirk w ith older children within formal 
schooling s\ stems... (Brennan and O'Donnell. 19X6:^)6) 
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What, then, arc the implications of the preceding analysis? These can be listed as 
a series of statements worthy of further debate. 

1. The dominant intlucnces in the reform of teacher education in Australia have 
specific ideological and political agendas. 

2. There is evidence to indicate that early childhood teacher education has been 
abandoned in considerations and debate about reform and that this is not 
unintentional, 

3. The solutions to the problems that now beset the early childhood field do not 
reside in consensus being sought on the preferred pattern of early childhood 
teacher education or what the core components of a program should or might 
be. Such practical strategies simply disguise the necessity for effective, 
political action by early childhood educators. 

4. If the field does not act sw iftly to politicise the plight of early childhood teacher 
education, then it can be guaranteed that the decisions ultimately made in the 
reform of teacher education in Australia w ill not be in its best interest. 



PREPARATION OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS 
IN RURAL SETTIN(;S 

A number of early childhood teacher education programs have been developed in 
rural institutions to service rural communities as well as other community types. 
It has been argued elsewhere (Battersby et al. \ W9) that metropolitan predisposi- 
tions have heavily influenced polic\ and practice in early childhood education in 
Australia. Accordingly, in the apparent haste for reform, it is all too easy to neglect 
not onl> the socio-economic and ethnic contrasts of the communities which are 
served by institutions providing early childhood teacher education programs, but 
also the rural and/or metropolitan characteristics of these communities. 

To illustrate this point, systematic data gathered from earh childhood students 
(19SS-19^)(). Charles Sturt Iniversity - Riverina, Wagga Wagga, NSW) has 
revealed that three in cver\ four students are from the local region and that those 
\Uio enrol from outside the local area are not iisualK from the major metropolitan 
centres such as Sydney or Newcastle. Surveys have revealed that students 
choose to stud> at this institution either because it is close to their homes or through 
the word-of-mouth recommendations of friends or relatives. 

Almost without exception, earl> childhood students at this institution have had 
some type of working experience with children whom they most want to work in 
the future. Again these experiences have been predominantly in rural settings. 
Approximately fifty per cent of students express an interest in working with 
children up to four years of age, wliilc the remainder are mainK interested in 
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leaching al the kindergarten to year two le\eL In light of such demographic 
characteristics and in view of the fact that most of these students initialK seek 
emplovment within the local region, it could well be argued that this earl\ 
childhood program should not only be philosophically different to those institu- 
tions that have a different mix of students, but that it should seek to preserve these 
differences. Thus, an important emphasis of a course like this could well be ''to 
foster in all students the development of the ability to provide meaningful learning 
experiences for children living in rural communities" and for theni to be able to 
"anaKse famiK and community issues which inlluence children's services in rural 
Australia". 



CONCLL'SION 

Far greater attention should be given to the now infamous .A EC cliche thai, ''there 
is no one best way to prepare teachers'*. Indeed, if we are not cautious, our 
deliberations about reform in early childhood teacher education may lead to the 
recommendation that all programs should have a sameness. Goodlad and his 
associates ( 1990a. 1 99()b) from the L'niversity of Washington in Seattle, arequick 
to remind us that teacher education acioss the I'nited States is characterised b\ a 
sameness which is borne of an uncritical approach lo program de\elopment and 
change. Our challenge is to be critical, as well as political, about the reform of 
earlv childhood teacher education in Australia. 
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CHAPTER 6 



CHALLENGING CHANGES 
IN CHILD CARE TRAINING 



Judith Bissland 



National policy in relation to imlustry training reforms is radically chani^inii the 
structure of TAFE courses and the decision-making^ environment in w hich they are 
C(mstructed and delivered. The fact that child care trainini^ has primarily been 
assii^ned to TAFE means that it is exposed t(t a rani^e of innovations and chani^es . 
This chapter exphfres the opportunities and threats facini^ c hi Id care trainini^ as 
a consequence of major new TAFE policy directions. 
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Technical and Further F-ciucation (TAPE) is the major provider of courses 
preparinii people for empUnment in child care centres. At a meeting of the 
NationafAssociation of TAFE Child Care Studies Teachers (September, 1991) it 
emereed that in 199 1 . approximateh 2.5{){) students will graduate with Associate 
Diplomas or Ad\ anced Certificates in child care from Australian TAFE colleges. 
While kindergarten, infant and primar\ teachers have been undertaking diplomas 
and deerees at tertiar> colleges and universities, most child care workershave been 
gainingTAFEqualif ications. It is interesting to speculate on w hy this has occurred 
and whether it suggests that a 'poor cousin' or 'second rate' status has been 
accorded both child care and TAFE. 

Whatever may be the case, the fact that prime responsibility for child care training 
has been taken by the TAFE sector has significantU affected the nature of what is 
offered- This chapter will explore some of the existing and emerging features of 
TAFE which are shaping the nature of child care training. While this chapter has 
been v. ritten primarily from a Victorian perspective, the experiences of TAFE in 
Victoria are illustrative of how national policy in relation to industry training 
reforms is radically changing the structure of TAFE courses and the decision- 
making environment in which they are constructed and delivered. 

Although child care courses have been offered by the TAFE sector since 1 973, it 
is nonetheless the case that child care and other social and community services 
(SACS) courses are still relative newcomers to the TAFE scene. TAFE's origins 
lie in the trade area, in courses providing groups such as plumbers,'carpenters and 
bakers, with specific, measurable vocational skills. TAFE's emphasis on trade 
courses and the evolution of curriculum models particularly suited to the develop- 
ment and presentation of such courses poses some interesting challenges for those 
involved with child care and other SACS courses. As is the case with most 
challenges, there are both opportunities and threats: opportunities to explore 
alternatKes to traditional models for education and training: threats of having 
concepts arising from trade areas being imposed on human services courses 
regardless of their appropriateness. 



INDUSTRY DRIVEN 

A central concept underpinning TAFT: is .hat it is a training system which is 
industry driven' and thus will provide courses that will closely match the 
immediate and emerging needs of an industr\- hi other words, the intent is to 
have TAFE's feet planted well and truly in the firm reality of daily workplace 
needs; no lofty ivory tower here I 
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This characteristic is clearly one of TAFE's great strengths. Field or industry 
advisory committees have for many years been part of TAFE's tradition, with the 
aim of ensuring that the courses provided do not stray from equipping future 
workers with needed workplace skills. In the last few years, however, a fund- 
amental shift has been occurring w ith respect to the composition and functioning 
of such industry advisory groups. 

Victoria provides a useful model for understanding how the system is intended to 
work. After a major restructuring in 1988. the State Training Board was estab- 
lished as the central burcaucrac\ to administer the Victorian TAFE system. It 
abolished all existing advisory committees and replaced them with 1 9 autonomous 
Industry Training Boards (ITBs). each of w hich is regarded as the authoritative 
voice of the nominated industry. These ITBs have significantly more power, 
influence and independence than the previous advisory groups had. 

The Social and Community Services Industry Training Board (SACS 1TB) has its 
own staffing and funding allocation; it provides direction to the State Training 
Board on a broad range of aspects relating to training needs in child care and other 
SACS areas, including issues such as what courses should be developed, what 
changes should be made to existing courses and where courses should be located. 

The membership of the ITB is drawn exclusively from unions, employer groups 
and relevant government bodies. This is a very big shift from the situation some 
years ago, when advisory committees usually included several college representa- 
tives, nominees of various professional associations and a number of field 
personnel handpickcd by college staff. 

There are a number of important advantages to the new system. 

• ITB membership is both accountable and influential, re presenting the actual 
industrial and governmental bodies affecting the shape of the workforce: 

• colleges are required to listen to what the various "players' in indusiry are 
saying, rather than just consulting with a selected number of "friendly ' field 
personnel. 

Inevitably, the new system also has potential disadvantages: 

• Professional organisations and peak bodies such as the Australian Early 
Childhood Association may be excluded from the ITBs. as is the case in 
Victoria, creating the possibility that exclusively utilitarian views focussing 
onl> on political or economic agendas may dominate and that quality 
training programs and service provision may be lower down on the agenda; 

• many of the officials silting around the table deteniiining training needs have 



never actualU worked in the field, and although responsible for or ac- 
countable to those w ho do. the> lack direct field knowledge and expertise. 




One example nia\ liiiihliiihi ihe sort ofeonecrns thai can arise, Vicioria is currently 
phasing in kinu merdue and hard fought lor Children's Services Regulations 
reqinring all child care centres to eniplo\ a proportion of qualified staff, Approx- 
iinLitcK %y 't o[ \ ictiiria's ehiid care ceiitres are run as private businesses, and 
histnncalK. the niaioritx (^f these centres have not employed qualified staff. 

■\ Lunent report h\ the SACS ITB lunes that in recent consultations with industry 
*\tMne parties ha\e proposetl that w ta kers ought to be able to appl\ to have their 
\eais ot cxpeiieiKcieeognised asequi\ alent to acjualification" (Hurston. 19^M :22). 
i.ater in this chapier. issues relating to the recognition of skills acquired though 
work experience will be discussed more full\ . While recognition of prior learning 
is an important and o\ erdiie response to indiistr\ needs, the w holesale granting of 
qualiticalions mooted in ;hc abo\e comnunt sinuittancousK undermines the 
meaning ol being qiial il icd and the intent of \'ictoria\ Children's Ser\ ices Centres 
Regulations i he S,'\CS 1 TlVs discussion paper makes it clear that the proposal is 
"counter to the positions of main other parties consulted** (Bursion, 1^M)1 :22)and 
giNcn the thoughttul. consuliaii\e approach taken b\ the ITB to date, there is 
reason \o feel optimistic that an> reconmiendations ultimately made will be 
appropriate ones. It is. however, a good ex ample of the fact that being 'industry 
driNcn' creates the danger that training needs ma\ be determined b\ financial or 
pi^litical imperatives rather than b> issues relating to skills and knowledge 
required lor pro\ ision of a ciualit\ ser\ ice. 

HaN ing sounded this warning, twti further points should be made. The first is that 
in Victoria, the establishment (^f the SACS ITB has thus far had an extremely 
positi\eelfecton.^ACS courses in general and child care courses in particular. The 
tripartite em plr >er/un ion/government membership of the ITB has pro\ ided con- 
siderable political clout and enabled the SACS ITB tti considcrabl\ heighten the 
profile of SACS courses in Victoria and ad\ ocate for increased budget allocations. 
I he second point is that although the particular proposal of granting automatic 
qualifications to untrained child care w orkers needs to be resisted, the importance 
ol working more closeK with and responding more fully to all of industry's 
training needs, including those of the private child care sector, has been addressed 
b\ the new structures. The TAFH system is now required to listen to industry 
voices much more carefully and positive trai'ung opt ions for a variety of situations 
and needs are much more likely to be achieved through the new industry 'riven* 
structures than they were previously. 



COMPETENCY BASED TRAlNIN(i 

Federal and State governments ha\ e been making major changes to both education 
and training and to industrial aw ards. w ith the aim of increasing the skill levels of 
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Australia's wc^rkforccand thereby improving economic performance and inierna- 
lional competitiveness. Industrial awards are being restructured so tliev relate lo 
skill levels, which means that competencv standards must be specified to identifv 
ihe different skill levels w ithin an industry. The gov ernment\ plan is that several 
benefits will flow from the establishmeni of clear skill levels and competencv 
standards. Firstlv, it will become possible to recognise and reward those who 
possess skills but have prev iously been barred from access to career adv ancement 
either because they lacked formal qualifications or because they held unrecog- 
nised overseas qualification. Sccondlv, and of major significance for TAF-Fi, is 
the opportunitv of focussing trainirig ver\ specificalK on the competencies 
required by industry. 

ConipctencN based training is not a new concept in TAF^E. but it has recentU been 
given increased emphasis and signiticancc because of these developments. The 
thrust of r.AFM training for some years has been to move cop.sc content out of the 
hands of academics and base it on the needs of the workplace, however the 
procedure luid processes f<)r relating courses to industrv needs are now being much 
more clearly prescribed and formalised, hisiead of a group of educators drafting 
a list of topics to be covered or theory to be explored, as might occur in other 
educational sectors, the starting point is to have industry ''determine what compe- 
tencies are required and at what level for a particular occupation or industrv 
sector" (Burston. 1991:3). 

The National Training Board's docuriient. Nai'umal Coiupctcucy Staihlanls: 
Policy and Giiidcliucs. defines a competencv as ''comprising the specification of 
knowledge and skill and the application of that knowledge and skill within an 
occupation... lothe standard of performance required in employment" ( 1 991 : IK). 
A competency can be broken up into smaller elements which "describe in (unput 
terms things that an employee who works in a particular area is able to do" 
{National Training Board, 1991:19, italics added). Guidelines regarding how 
competencies will he described have been provided by the National Training 
Board, which provides the follow ing example of' what a unit of competency looks 
like in relation to drivini: a crane. 



Occupation: Oane Driver 
Unit: Drive crane 




Klement 

Obtain permits 


Performance Criteria 

Permits obtained if required to allow 
iranspoitation of crane to site. 


Klement 

Drive Crane to 
nominated site. 


Performance Criteria 

Hazards, including overhead obstructions, poles 
adjacent to roadwa> s and corners recognised and 
hraking carried out to ensure smooth and safe trans- 
portation of crane. 



(National Training Board. 1991:2,^^) 
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The question that must be asked is in how well such a model tits areas such as child 
care? It is certainly true that designing vocational courses around clearly specified 
competencies identified by the relevant industry has much value and should avoid 
"dissatisfaction with the distance between the curricula and the reality of the 
workplace, achieve! ing) a better match between the requirements of the world of 
work and the learning that takes place in training and education institutions'' 
(Biirston 19^)1 :2). However as is fairly evident from the above descriptions and 
example, the competency based approach stemmed originally from trade indus- 
tries, where objective and measurable 'outputs' or outcomes can be easily 
identified and compartmentalised. A numberofproblems arise when applying this 
model to areas such as child care. There are dangers that the theoretical, human and 
attitudinal components required will be left out, or so reduced as to be trivial, 
because the> cannot easily be measured or described in terms of demonstrable or 
observable outcomes. 

In a major critique of competency based training, Jackson (1991 :l 1 ) notes that 
such training leads to courses w hich focus on aspects which arc observable and 
easily demonstrated and assessed and to an "emphasis on unimportant, routine, 
even trivial' aspects of the learning process". The SACS ITB's discussion paper. 
Policy on Competency in the SACS Industry, raises a number important issues 
about the effect this approach may have on child care and other SACS courses, 
noting that: 

• an emphasis on outcomes as tangible phenomenon is very problematic for 
SACS; 

• the lack of concern w ith thinking processes in some definitions of compe- 
tency is also likely to be unacceptable to SACS: 

• competency-based thinking denies the ideological, value and political 
dimensions of SACS w ork; 

• SACS skil Is are toocomplex and d\ namic to be reduced to a mechanical list 
of functions or behaviours... It is not possible to isolate fragments of a 
course, and label them specific competencies, which may be acquired in 
intermittent steps ... The way human beings learn is not like the way a slot 
machine operates. The worker of the twenty first centur\ is one who is able 
to integrate, problem-solve, diagnos:, innovate and be Hexible. A teaching 
process based on fragmentation may be essontialK counter to what have 
been widely identified as the desirable outcome:; for the w orker of the future. 

(Biirston, 1991:7,20). 

The solution proposed by tiie SACS ITB is to significantly broaden the definition 
of competence to ensure that it can encompass the complexity of work in SACS 
areas such as child care. It remains to be seen w hcther their proposed definitions 
and other broader approaches to competcncs w ill enable child care courses to be 
constructed in a meaningful way. 
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SFXF-PACED LEARNING 

Many irade courses have been using selt-paced learning programs tor some \ ears. 
Students arrive at the college and u ork through kits of instructional materials such 
as print packages, v ideos and computer based packages. It ihe\ need assistance. 
thcN call upon the teacher or taciliiatvir present in the rot^ni. When the\ are read\ 
to be assessed, they again call upon the teacher, who evaluates uheiher ihey have 
achieved the specified learning outcomes lor the module. 

There are several benefits to this form of education. Able students can progress 
ihrough the course fairl\ s\vifil\. saving time and boredom. Students with a 
slower learning pace can take more time without being classed a failure. Perhaps 
even more importantly, the use of self-paced packages enables prospective 
learners to start studying when the\ are read\ to: they don't have to wait until 
another \ ear tortlie next intake. 

The Victorian State Training Board's discussioi paper on The Jcvi'lnpturni tij (/ 
currii Ilium pnlicv repeatedK emphasises the importance of curriculum which 
incorporates "a flexible approach to learning, which should take i)lace at a lime, 
in a format, and at a level, which is most appropriate to the learner's needs'' 
( 199ia:U)) and self-paced programs certainly fulfil this criterion of tlexihiliiy, 

Self-pacetl learning also has drawbacks, some of which are generic and some 
whieli arise specifically when consi tiering t Ik ' u it ability of self-paced learning for 
areas such as child care. One issue relates to the effectiveness and attractiveness 
of the learning experience. It ma\ be possible to teach students about, sas, 
stor\telling through print and video packages, but is it as enjoyable and effective 
as a live in-class demonstration, tollowed b> the chance to practise stor> -telling 
skill in small groups within the class? Often it is the feeling of being part of a group 
and/or the personalitx and presentation skills of the teacher, which supports 
students' learning and provides incentive to continue. 

In a similar vein, considerable abilit> and initiative will be required from students 
working through sel f-paced packages to come to grips w ith theorists such as Pi aget 
and Erikson without the amplifying comments and examples of a classroom 
facilitator, but providing similar explanations to individual students is not particu- 
larlv efficient, and there will be limitations on how much teacher time any one 
student can have access to. 

Another concern noted in a discussion by the SAC\S 1TB is that the ''delivery of 
SACS courses depends on the operations of the student group's dynamics" 
(Burston, 1^)91:20). Being part of a group, learning about the different back- 
grounds, cultures and values of others, are important components of SACS 
courses. While it does not seem unreasonable to learn about horticulture or 
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carpentry by working on one's own through self-paced modules, the appropriate- 
ness of this model for the mainstream provision of child care courses and other 
courses centring on human interaction requires close examination. 

in a few years, it will be possible to make such an assessment, as Tea Tree Gully 
College of TAPE in South Australia is implementing the Advanced Certificate in 
Chikl Care in a self-paced format in 1992. In the meantime, it would appear that 
w hile self-paced learning is an important supplement to more traditional teaching, 
giving much greater flexibility and control to students, it would appear to be 
inappropriate to replace the majority of child care courses will self-paced pro- 
grams. Ideally, the TAPE system might be able to make both options available to 
fearners. Some colleges, such as Tea Tree Gully, may specialise in self-paced 
programs. .Most other colleges may maintain the more traditional approach of 
using group lectures and tutorials, but develop means of supplementing these with 
some open learning packages, to give students greater flexibility. 



EDUCATIONAL PATHWAYS 

Traditionally, people who have undertaken studies in one course have been able 
to apply for credit oi advanced standing for some subjects upon entering a related 
course. The direction of TAFH policy has been to replace such individually 
negotiated, ad hoc arrangements, with credit transfer or articulation arrangements 
which are specified when the course is designed. Recently issued guidelines for 
accreditation of Victorian TAPE courses make this expectation clear: 

Vocational education and training courses submitted for accreditation must 
prov ide information on the relationship of the course to other courses ( ie, how 
it articulates) and arrangements for credit transfer should be identified. 

(State Training Board, 1991 b:4) 

It is expected that courses submitted for accreditation will detail linkages between 
the proposed course, relevant TAPE courses, and courses in other educational 
sectors. It is already the case in Victoria and most other States that Child Care 
Associate Diploma graduates receive credit ranging between one and two years of 
study when entering higher education diplomas and degrees in early childhood and 
children's services. Transfer arrangements from one SACS TAPE course to 
another are increasingly being identified, as are credit arrangements for students 
who have completed vocationally specific studies in their final years of secondary 
school. 

There are several good reasons for ensuring that articulation arrangements are 
specified and the government^ goals appear to be threefold. Pirstly, articulation 
creates study pathways between courses, thus serving as an encouragement for 
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learners to continue in education and upgrade their knowledge and skills. Sec- 
ondly, arliculaiion saves time, producing graduates more quickl\. Last but not 
least, ariiculaiion ma\ save the governmeni\mone\. avoiding duplication of the 
training effort. 

I'p until relatively recenll>. a combination of academic snobberv and lack of co- 
ordination often meant that articulation arrangements were neither \er\ fan" nor 
ver\ uniform and the increasing acceptance of the need f(K effective articulation 
arrangements across educational sectors is welcome. The one caution that should 
be made is that care will need to be taken to ensure that the enthusiasm for 
articulation does not sweej') aside important differences relating to course stand- 
ard, level and depth. For instance, the fact that a unit of studs in a iraineeship or 
basiL introduclt)r\ course covers snnilar topics to subjects in an Associate Dip- 
loma or Diploma does not automat icallv establish that it will be appropriate to 
grant credit for this unit. Factors that need to be considered include the entr\ level 
skills t)f the students and the standard and depth of coverage of the course 
undertaken. .So long as these factors are given careful consideration and not 
subjected to political pressure, the establishment of clearlv defined articulation 
pathvvavs between courses is a great advance. 



RKC()(;Nn ION OF PRIOR LKARNIN(; 

The c(Micept ol granting advanced standing lor studies pieviousK undertaken is 
not new. although the TAFF: commitment to requiring articulation arrangements 
to be specified in course proposals is relatively recent. What is much more 
revolutionar> is moving bevoiid the concept of granting credit or advanced 
standing for pre v ious studies and extending it to granting credit for the knowledge 
and skills incoming students have acquired fromarangeof sources including work 
experience and life experience. Many unqualified personnel who have extensive 
field experience will be heartened to learn of the moves TAFE: is making with 
respect to the Recognition of Prior Learning ( RPL), which has been defined and 
explained as follows in a report by Broadineadows College of TAFE ( 19^)0: 1."^), 

RPL is the acknowledgement of skills und knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training (conducted by industry or education) 

• work experience (including informal training) 

• life experience. 

The main focus of RPL is ihe learning outcomes of theseexperiences, not how. 
w hen or where the learning occurred. This is a crucial underlying principle of 
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RPL - it makes the distinction between formal and informal training unneces- 
sary, by focussing on outcomes rather than location of learning. 
The purpose of RPL is to identify and assess the accumulated learning 
experiences of an individual in relation to clearly defined vocational out- 
comes. In the case of education or training these would be the course out- 
comes defined by the curriculum. 

A person, such as an unqualified child care worker, can approach a TAPE college 
seeking to be credited with having achieved the outcomes of certain components 
of the course. Broadmeadows College of TAPE has outlined a process which 
involves having theapplicani complete a form in which they relate theirexperience 
to specific course outcomes, then they attend an interview at which they and an 
industry 'mentor' provide information relating to the achievement of these 
outcomes. On the basis of this interview, the decision may be made to grant RPL 
for certain course components, to refuse the granting of RPL, or to enter a review 
phase where there will be further assessment. 

There are three major reasons why RPL is gaining such momentum in the TAPE 
system. Pirstly, the individual applicant, who gains exemptions, benefits by 
being able to complete a qualification in less time and with less boredom. The 
importance of saving time can be appreciated whefi one considers the fairly typical 
example of an unqualified child care worker, facing 4 years of part-time study in 
order to gain an Associate Diploma level qualification. Anything which shortens 
the time-span or lightens the study load will be a great boon. Secondly, in- 
dustry also stands to benefit from RPL. Having employees undertake part-time 
study may disrupt service provision and may cost money; every RPL exemption 
granted alleviates these problems. If an industry is required to employ a certain 
number of qualified staff, granting maximum amounts of RPL will be perceived 
as a major benefit, as it will enable industry to more quickly fulfil regulatory 
requirements. Thirdly, when RPL iscomhined with a self-paced learning approach, 
there may be a systemw ide benefit, for if enough RPL is granted it is possible that 
more students will be able to gain access to TAPE training without any further 
government expenditure. Such cost savings are only likely to arise when self- 
paced packages are used, however, for when traditional lectures and tutorials are 
used the class still runs, but with slightly fewer students. 

Although the benefits of RPL are enticing, there are a number of unresolved issues 
relating to its implementation. The first is a very practical one: the processes 
relating to granting RPL, if done thoroughly, are very time-consuming ones. Some 
pilot efforts undertaken with respect to child care students have indicated that a 
single RPL application relating to gaining recognition for approximately 1 0^^ of 
a course may involve 10-12 hours of teacher time. The student gaining RPL may 
gain considerably, but correspondingK a group (^f 20 or more students who could 
have been receiving 1 2 hours of teaching while the one RPL application was being 
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conducted many have lost out. In other words, if teachers are given reduced 
teaching loads to compensate for involvement in RPL procedures, the process 
will end up costing the government money, rather than saving any. 

If teachers are not given a time allocation for involvement with RPL. then either 
the RPL interview \s on't occur through lack of time, or the RPL process v\ ill have 
a profound!) negative impact on the teachers themselves or the quality of their 
teaching. 

There are a number of educational concerns as well as practical ones w ith respect 
to RPL- Firstly, a person may have achieved specified vocational outcomes, 
but many nonetheless have found it very enhancing to have undertaken the unit of 
study: the granting of an exemption may effectively prevent them from gaining 
other perspectives, deepening their insight and becoming a better worker. Sec- 
ondly the process of granting RPL credit for some course components may act 
against the likelihood of a student being able to synthesisc ideas developed in 
separate course components into an integrated framework; it may cause fragmen- 
tation and inhibit the formation of a coherent, holistic overview. Thirdly, there is 
the danger that mistakes made in granting RPL may Unser the quality of graduates. 
In an RPL interview of 1 - 2 hours, teachers will be making decisions regarding 
whether to grant recognition for vocational outcomes relating to units of stud) 
normally comprising 30 - ^^0 hours of work. The possibility for erroneously 
granting RPL exists. Finally, there is the danger that unless excellent mon- 
itoring systems are put in place, the government 's recent encouragement of private 
organisations moving into offering TAFE courses could lead to widespread 
unethical granting of RPL. 

There are. then, a number of practical and educational issues to be resolved with 
respect to the granting of RPL. Pilot programs being undertaken at Noarlunga 
TAFE (.SA) and Broadmcadows TAFE (Vic) may give more understanding of 
implementation issues affecting the application of RPL to the child care field. 



CONCLUSION 

Significant changes arc occurring at a fairl> swilt pace in TAFE and sometimes 
there is not much time for analysis, nor much tolerance for alternative views. 

Recently in V ictoria. the Stale Training Board issued a set of nine principles, in line 
with national policies, which constitute guidelines for the accreditation of TAFE 
courses (State Training Board. 19^)1 b). Some of the principles specified include 
industry involvement in course development, competency based training, articu- 
lation, flexible deliver\ and maximum participation achieved in part through 
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recognition of prior learning. In oUier words, issues discussed in this chapter as 
having major ramifications and in some cases, as requiring further thought and 
investigation with respect to their applicability to SACS courses, have already 
been set as requirements. 

The thrust in TAFE is lo provide pragmatic, cost efficient, time efficient training 
that is closely attuned to industry's needs. Another major aim is to increase the 
accessibilit\ of the training provided through a range of strategies including self 
paced programs and distance education. The fact that child care training has been 
primaril> taken up by TAFE means that it is exposed to a range of innovations and 
fresh winds of change, many of which may benefit the child care field. The dan- 
ger is that in ridding vocational training of any academic preciousness, the baby 
may indeed be thrown out with the bathwater! 

It is interesting to speculate on how different the directions in child care training 
might be if it had primarily been taken up by universities and other tertiary 
insMtutions. TAFE is a centralised system w ith nationwide policy directions and 
this sometimes means that when a bandwagon of ideas starts to roll, it turns into 
a positive stampede, riding roughshod over area that may require a different 
approach to the mainstream thrust. The challenge with respect to child care 
training is to dra\v on innovative ideas whilst preserving course integrity, and to 
ensure that the consequences of increasing the flexibility, accessibility and 
quantity of training does not lead to a reduction in quality. 
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CHAPTER 7 



RESEARCH IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: 
ESSENTIAL FOR THE 
PROFESSION 



Marjory Ebbeck 



Ific key i\si{cs raised ui this ciuiptci relate to the status of early ihildhood 
ediuation and the need jcr research in order to improve and up\>rade the 
profession. Other issues raised include the need to demystify research, identijyinu 
potential researc h areas and s(nne practical pointers on condnctini^ research. 
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IMRODICTION 

There is a pressing need iov the research base of earl\ ehiidhocHi in Australia to 
aeenie further. ThK is because for man\ \ears professionals working in the early 
childhood field in Australia ha\e been reliant on research from the United States 
of America and the I nited Kingdom, as there was and still is t(^ a large extent, a 
dearth of Australian research. Whilst it is important to learn from, use and where 
appropriate replicate overseas research, there is still a need to generate original 
research which has a strong application for the Australian earl\ childhood 
professiiMi. 

As professionals, we continue to ask oursei\es. what is the purpose of research? 
One constant response is to improve our practice and to reduce inconsistencies 
bet w een intent icMi and reality. Therefore, w e need to research our ow n local efforts 
idenlif\ ing strengths and weaknesses, analysing these in keeping w ith our inten- 
tions and leading \o needed redirections. 

ii is interesting and indeed legitimate to note that although there are valued 
diversities in earl\ childhood education throughout the states of Australia, there 
are also some commonalities. There are other significant differences in early 
childhood education in overseas countries as well. Hence, again. ni\ plea to 
value and improve our practices and disseminate Australian research findings. It 
is soinid commonsense to expect that professionals who initiate research and 
disseminate its findings are in a good position to perceive and influence needed 
changes. Another pressing reason for generating Australian research data is to 
inlluence those earl\ childliood policy makers w ho are often in positions through 
polic> mandates, to influence future research directions. 

The issue of what constitutes research in earl\ childhood needs consideration. 
I iere the debate is likeU to be heated. (Mark { 1 1 : 1 ) defines research as a study 
**to ci^llect and anal\ se facts and information and to tr\ lo gain new know ledge or 
new understanding". Some earU childhood research can be categorised as social 
science research. Current discussion about the siiperioritx and indeed validity ot 
pure scientific research as contrasted with social science research is unlikeU ever 
to be resolved. However, it can be stated that research in carl\ childhood, if 
conducted scrupulously, can be as valid and as important for the future develop- 
ment of services as is the * pure science* research work and still meet the definition 
of (Mark. 
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WHY CONDUCT RESEARCH? 



Ziniilcv( 19S6: 197), in writiiiii on the role of research inearl\ chiklhcxKl education, 
mentioned the ••formidable methodological barriers to thorough and valid assess- 
ment of the impact of pre-school experience". Ziniiles quotes from ('lark-Steuart 
and Fcin( I9S3): 

Flaws in design and the idiosyncrasies of measuring preschool behaviour 
produce biases in the data that are now well known. 

So to conduct research in early childhood education is not eas\ and is indeed a 
daunting task, but one wiiich must not be shirked, it must be soundU thought out. 
incorporating designed data gathering techniques appropriate to the research topic 
and not just of survey ' type w hich seems to be so typical of much of the existing 
research in early childhood. 

We know that research contributes greatly to professional practice, not only b\ 
bridging the gap between theor\ and practice, as it were, but also b\ enabling 
theors to maintain relevance. Research must be understood and valued by the 
profession if it is to intluence the theory-practice continuum essential to profes- 
sional development. Engagement in research tests one's commitment to the 
improvement of practice and it should raise awareness and interest in instigating 
needed changes in the profession. 

Every profession must have a basis of theory and practice which is continually 
improved and updated as a result of continuing, relevant research findings. Where 
research is conducted by the profession it is likely that the findings will be specific 
to early childhood development. It is of questionable value to extrapolate re- 
search findings from other professions if such findings are not directly relevant to 
early childhood practice. This is not meant to denigrate other research, particularl> 
multi-disciplinary research, but rather to stress the need to utilize it competently, 
particularly as at times, such research can lead to interesting new elements or 
pathways to be investigated by the early childhood professional. 

Anothei "cason for needing early childb';od education research relates to the status 
of the profession. Whether we like it or not, it has been written in many arenas that 
early childhood education is accorded lower status than that given to some other 
areas of education (Ebbeck and Clyde, 1988). The reasons for the lower status are 
complex and include the historical fact that, in the past, people who worked in 
early childhood education had qualifications of a lower status than those of other 
teachers. Other existing reasons include the general community misunderstanding 
of the early childhood field in relation to the qualification differences between 
trained and untrained staff. Allied to this is the diversity and range of qual- 
ifications acceptable in child care. This has added to community confusion 
especially in recent years when integrated centres which have a mix of preschool 




and child care services, have come into existence necessitating a comparable mix 
of staff expertise. 

Whilst not solving the above problems, a sound research base which is developed 
from research from all sectors of the profession - child care, preschool and junior 
primar\ school - u ill help to clarifv confusions and legitimise the early childhood 
profession in its own right. 



THE NEED TO DEMYSTIFY RESEARCH 

It is quite accurate to write that many early childhood professionals do not perceive 
themselves as researchers. Almy v\ent to some length to rationalise why 

early childhood practitioners were less professional than their counterparts in 
other similar professions. She believed the number of tasks they were called 
upon to perform detracted from any single-minded pursuit of professional 
excellence. With regard to research Almy (1986:7) said: 

Early childhood practitioners whether in public schools or in day care centres, 
tor reasons that should be clear from my discussion on diversity , have little, 
if any, time to involve themselves in research. Furthermore, few of them 
believe that research has any relevance for them. The attitudes which early 
childhood staff have towards research are not unique: rather the> retlect a 
commonly held view of social science research. 

The situation is unfortunate, for even if early childhood practitioners do not 
perceive themselves as researchers, they still have a responsibility to be aware of 
and to understand current research and its implications for their work. It is dif- 
ficult to understand research without being a ^researcher', in some form or other. 
The Stenhouse ( 1975) model of teacher as researcher challenges professionals 
who work at the grass roots level to identify and research the problems which beset 
their profession. Indeed, w ho has a better understanding of the problems than those 
who have first hand contact? 

Likewise, an article b> Sparks-Langer, Simmons, Pasch, Cotton and Starks 
( 1990:23) comments on the need for observations and critiques of teaching: 

Clearly, professional inquiry is w orth the t ime and effort. Our research into the 
development of reflection has helped us refine our own thinking and, thus, our 
entire program. We are certainly not confident that we have found the only or 
even the best definition of retlection. We do know , however, thai this research 
path has led us to a specific vision that allows us to make practical, and 
reasonable improvements in our programs. 
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This siaienieni shows very dearly that inquiry iniopraciice is well worth the effort 
and can point the way for future re-directions. And yet it is equally important to 
appreciate that a better understanding of problems can be gained when the workers 
have the opportunity to stand back and analyse the situation from a distance and 
with dispassion. 

Lack of time is a reason frequentlv given by early childhood staff for non- 
involvement in research. It is agreed that earl> childhood professionals have 
demanding, time-consuming jobs, and time is a most precious resource: it is also 
ver\ eas\ to become side-tracked with a myriad of issues As a consequence 
professionals interested in researching need to establish priorities as to their time 
and tasks and be rigourous m adhering to these. 

Walker ( 1 9S.'>: 1 K7) quotes from Beasle> andRiordaii {19S1 ). who also believe that 
teachers are in a good position to initiate research because such research could: 

• begin w iih, and build on. the knowledge teachers had alread> accumulated 
through experience. 

• focus on the immediate interests and concerns of classroom teachers. 

• better match the subtle organic processes of classroom life. 

• build on the naturaP processes of evaluation and research which teachers 
carry out dail> . 

• bridge the gap betv\ een understanding and afiion b\' merging the role of the 
researcher and practitioner. 

Beasley and Riordan { 1991 :36) further propose that research in classrooms can: 

• sharpen teachers* critical awareness through observation, recording and 
analysis of classroom events. It could be a consciousness-raising exercise. 

• pro\ ide teachers with better information than they already have about what 
is actually happening in the classroom and why. 

• help teachers better articulate teaching and learning processes to their 
colleagues and interested community members. 

• bridge the gap between theoretic research and practice -based research. 
Teacher-researchers. Don Graves said, "become consumers and critics of 
research literature". 

The ethics of research must also be accounted for before embarking on an\ 
research, be it with children, parents or colleagues. 

However small the research project in which you take pan.it is crucial that you 
ensure first that you obtain pennission from all the relevant people (including. 





of course, the parents of any children you stud\ in detail) and that on 
completion of the research you send a short, concise report, prepared for them, 
on the findings to those in the schools and areas you have worked. You may 
w ish to offer to talk further to an\ one interested. (Clark, 1989: 113) 

The responsibility of disseminating the research findings is an important one and 
is sometimes overlooked hy hus\ professionals. However, the dissemination of 
research to professionals who have been part of studies can be one of the mon 
effective and powerful inservice education tools. Teachers who participate in 
studies are usually interested in the results, hence the opportunity for valuable 
inser\ice. I^irect hnolvement in or with a research study may invoke an at- 
titudinal change in professionals. One must accept th** proposition that beginning 
researchers need advice and assistance, and tiie best advice is that there is a need 
to dem\stif\ research and to develop a confidence to firstly begin and then to go 
further'and increase one's skills, knowledge and understanding. 

It is also important to follow -up research activities with parents and others \\ho 
participate in the research. Such action is an important lead on, and part of the 
ethics of research is to discuss results with participants. 

Where do \\ e begin in our quest to develop competent , confident researchers in the 
field of early childhood education? 

The firsiarea to look at isthe preparation of people for the workforce. Some would 
argue that research methodolog\ should not be part of a first qualification. 
However, given that from 1991 onwards all professional three year courses in 
Australia in early childhood education will be of degree level, it would seem 
essential to include research methodologies as pari of the first degree. Course 
curriculum developers will have a difficult task constructing a three year degree 
but it is vital for the profesMon that is be of degree level and one w ay of ensuring 
this is to build in over the three years, the study and development of research skills 
and methodologies. This is not expecting too much f-or example, a literature 
review in an\ essay requires an understanding of research methodologies and 
literature reviews abound in professional units in courses. 

There will always be the need for turther advanced research siudy in higher 
degrees and this currently happens very successfully in the inservice courses 
which extend the first level qualification. 

It is heartening also to see the increase of earK childhood education Masters degree 
courses in universities in Australia, and note students in these awards have the 
opportunity to engage in advanced level research to extend the base tor early 
childhood education. 
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IDENTlFYINt; POTENTIAL RESEARCH 

Sonic ol lhc areas of rcscarcli which need lo be iiucsiigaied ha\e applicaiion tor 
man\ facets of early childhood. One area is the iheor\ of early childhood praciice. 
Whal is it thai isdislincti\e and uiiique about carl\ childhood practice? Whai is iis 
empirical base? 

Earls cdiicaiion needs lo nio\c be\ond its jis\ciiological and theoreiical baNis 
lo de\elop an empirical base specific lo earl\ childhood lo verit v Us assump- 
tions about nicaniiigful leachnig praciiccs. (Goffin, 10S^>:2()()) 

Other areas include leacher/chikl and child/child inieraciions. csaluaiicHis ol 
programs and parent in\obemcni, Ausiralia has led ihc world in Us pareiual 
iinoUemcni work in all iMX's o\ earl> childhood sellings, Howc\cr. ihcrc is noi 
a grc<il deal t)f ivsojich a\ailable which dclaiU e\ alualionst)f ihc differing forms 
of parent m\ ol\ cmeni and iheirclTcciis eness i>riuin-eftecii\ encsv. ^v-i mnsi earb 
chiidhockl edu.alors \alue sucli ixireni iiucbemeni wiilK)ul necc^saiilv. ha\mg 
clear idra^ as lo iis benefils. 

K-.'sc.u\h eiuiea\ours nred aUn u» iiKlude areas which ha\e been o\erlooked K« 
dale I lies, uultidr policv de\e!'>pmeni ir^ carl) childlvvui educaiio;;. si;»«' 
des elopmerii including !nser\ ice wtirk Mean* skills, leadei snij*. dcvisioii inakuiv 
and teacher morale. 1 hese are all areas w hicli ullinialcl> impinge on the qualiix 
edu. jii.tn J: viMi , hildren and aie i)oienual rcscaich au^h. 

C t.!i t -S.ev -t:; ^ » ' ^^n"^ I -«-^ • »..uiinierus .ue sijM iimel> . 

.iiMK-nip^ii.t; i-su^ s ir ear!\ •.tindiuu\i etuicalion dcniiUKi h u'i .lUeni'i 
an. i ..uetiii lesearcii. iusi ;is ihi)se ol K'. \? aiul 2(* \ ears did. \\ e ne. ! 
u d.« feseai J: wili, :.tigc and iepieseniaii\e sjmples. using e\(Ki ur.eni.-.l 
des-tir.s \\hei!'-'vc' pt>ssibic ti^lKuMng children UM\i2iUulinall\ , assessing v , 
ciai enumnnai ;uki ccoh^jk iI etlccls as well as et feels on cogmii\e deseloj 
iiicni. alio iiuesiigaiing I he processes tit earl\ educaiion programs ms well . 
Ilk- oulcomes. in i'-^.'s" oui nai\elc and our iuiuK aie gieailv diminished I^u' 
ihe issues we tacc aie jusi as miporiani. jusl as pressing, as ihose a dri.<ule o' 
I wo ago. h wc are Laiilunis in our claims antiearnesi in oureft(H-is. we can g.i 
some ansvveis aiivi seiile loda> s urgeni issues belore ihc ne\i decade nu. 
around and ihe issues shiii again. Thai should be our immcoiaie goal. 

Burnst i^H)(t:l i wiiiesihai reseaich isa s_\siemaiic mvesiigaiion lo liiul answeis 
lo a problem. Mosi earl\ childhood professionals, including those who pereei\e 
themselves as sirictlv praciiiioneis, would agree that there arc many problems m 
their practice. Kell ( I'-^^l ). in a recent article, writes in a practical wa\ as to how 
research findings ma\ help teachers to plan more appropriate!} and to deal w ith 
problems. This is the beginning point for research, the identification of a signifi- 
cant problem. F-roni this point on the intending researcher needs to determine 
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what arc ihc paraiiKiers of the research, A ilioroiigh investigation should yield 
whether the problem area can he studied b\ examining research questions or by 
h\pothescs. The following steps then need to be taken. 

• Read w idel\ in the area - especiall\ in relation to previous relevant studies. 

• Refine the question(s) or h\pv)thesis to its most basic form. This is an 
ahsoluiel) essential procedure in order to clarifv the elements of the 
quest ion(s) or h\poihesis. 

• Identif) clearl\ the terms of reference of the stud\ . 

• Identif) the theoretical basis of the stud\ . 

• Identifv the aims/purposes of the stud\ - w hat are the perceived outcomes 
of the study? 

• I(ientif\ the specific objectives of the study. 

• ()utli!ie the methodolog) - the procedures to be followed - including the 
sample, siud\ design, evaluation procedures, the resources involved, both 
human and physical, the ethical issue-, involved and the time scale. 

After the above hav e been identified in a broad research plan then the investigator 
needs lo delineate clearlv the specific steps of the study. For example: 

• What format/jM-ocedures will be the best way for thoroughly review ing the 
lileralure on the research topic'.' 

• What are the specific terms of reference for the purposes of this study? 

• \\ hat are the alternative methodologies which could be used? 
What are the advantages/disadvantages of each methodology? 
What specific techniques will the investigator use? 

I low arc the data lo be analvsed * 

What permission needs lo be obtained? 

What other ethical issues need to be accounted for? 

There will he sev eral factors t(^ he clarified and exactly w hal/liow/w hen/where will 
depend on the ivpe and scope of the studv. However, time spent in the initial 
stage in identil v ing pcnential issues and problems is well worth the effort and can 
olien save much lime laiertMi. 

I'hcre are some approaches t(^ research vv hich are nunc appropriate than others <br 
the field of earlv chlldhinul educatic^n, Mthnographic studies, for example, have 
much to offer the poieniial researcher and allow for children and professionals to 
he studied in naiiualisiic sellings. Insights gained from ethnographic studies can 
he imporumt and give us insights into the complexities of leaching and learning. 
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CONCLUSION 

The results of aulhoritaiive research should be brought to the attention of 
politicians, policy makers and the profession all of whom can hopefully act upon 
it. 

The outcomes of research are important and should: 

• increase the self-awareness and know ledge base of the profession thus 
ultimately contributing to an improved status; 

• improve the quality of service provision for the clients; 

• aid in the identification of policies which can be developed. 

• allow for a belter global perspecti .e of ihe early childhood profession in 
Australia and the challenges it is facing. 

It is necessary for the profession and for ihe professional her/himself to believe in 
the importance of the early childhood research base and to put both human and 
physical resources in this area. For as Clark ( 1989: 114) writes: 

A sound know ledge of research and abilit\ to articulate its ko\ findings is 
crucial for professionals in earl\ education. You will ^^uis be equipped to 
communicate w ith colleagues, w irh parents and w ith adminisiraiors show ing 
the contribution of broadly based and careful experiences at school and at 
home to a child's early education. 

Savage ( 1990:13) stated in a keynote address for the Australian ,'\ssociation of 
Early Childhood Educators: 

...research is like a treasure hunt in which we search after small pieces of 
know ledge but the\" are not pieces of a jigs.iw w hicli w ill fit inio one place but 
rather they are like pieces of a kaleidoscope where we get changing patterns 
of know ledge. 

Savage's metaphor is an apt one and can be used to challenge us in relation to our 
research priorities and directions. We need to look ai changing patterns of 
knowledge. Early childhood education has been beset, like most professions, b\ 
decisions not based on authoritative research and b\ uncoordinated efforts. It is 
time that the profession put aside some of its differences and came up w ith research 
priorities which would further the cause of earl\ childhood education. 
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CHAPTER 8 



HOW CAN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD SERVICES 
CATER FOR THE NEEDS 
OF ABORIGINAL 
COMMUNITIES? 



Isabeiie Procter 



77;/A chapter addresses four issues lelevant to early childhood services for 
Ahnrii^inaU onnuunities, namely . 

• the nature ofAhorii>iiudity: 

• the needs for Ahoriiiinal chiUlren. parents and communities in the early 
childhood area: 

• the trainifiii <ff Ahorii^inal people for work in early childhood services, and 

• fhe role of research in providini^ data that can he used to develop appropriate 
early childhood proi^rams for the Aboriginal clientele. 
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According lo the Policy Slalemeni of ihe Ausiralian Early Childhood Association 
(AECA)ri 986:9): 

All children in Australia should have equal opportunity to quality children's 
services. Such services should bedevelopmentally based, integrating concepts 
ot caie and education with the tlexibility to meet the particular needs of 
individual communities at a cost they can afford. 

As advocated in the Policy Statement, such services should incorporate: 

• a multicultural nature: 

• the development and sociocultural needs of children: 

• the use of personnel with a wide range of skills including those without 
formal qualifications: 

• a sensitiv ity to the special needs of children: 

■ the encouragement of paient involvement in the program management and 
delivery: 

• the provision of information to families about community support services 
and resources: 

• health education programs and preventative health services: 

• local and regional linkage and coordination to avoid duplication and provide 
a range of child care options: 

• appi'opriate award wages for all staff: 

• opportunities for community involvement in service planning and develop- 
ment, and 

• parent/community ii.volvement in icgular serv ice assessment. 

In additi(Mi. **Childreirs services should support the diversity of cultures, lan- 
guages and identities which offer all children the opporiunit> ♦or developing 
positive attitudes towards themselves and others" ( AECA. 1986:3^). 

It is assumed that these principles contained in the a\ECA Policy Statement are 
also applicable to children's serv ices t'or AVboriginaP'' children and their families. 
How then are the\ applicable and how can earl \ childhood serv ices cater for the 
needs of .\boriginal children and their families and communities? 

This chapter will address the relevance and ijpplicability of early childhood 
services lor the Aboriginal clientele within the Australian context through the 
discussion ol: 

IIk krir* M'tiMi'jiiial" U'kis In b»>Hi VUoirL'irics .irui I mrvs Sti.nl Klamlci s. 
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• the nature of Aboriginality: 

• the needs of Aboriginal children and their communities: 

• the training of Aboriginal people for early childhood services, and 

• the role of research. 

These issues are a selection from a more extensive range covered in the National 
Policy Guidelines for Early Childhood Education published by the National 
Aboriginal Education Committee ( 1 989). This publication is a major reference for 
Aboriginal early childhood and is highly recommended for further reading. 



Across Australia^ the Aboriginal population consists of diverse groups of people 
who reside in different localities and physical environments, who have different 
lifestyles to each other and whose languages, customs and social structure vary 
according to each group's situation. Aboriginal groups and societies arc and have 
always been diverse, not only in their geographical placement but in many aspects 
of life, such as language, religion, political beliefs, ideals and history. Present day 
differences between Aboriginal people depend on their level of attachment to 
traditional cultural values, the degree to which they have adopted a European 
lifestyle and the local customs of differing regional groups. 

Nonetheless^ despite their diversities, there is a universal bonding among Aborigi- 
nal people who share the unique cultural frame of reference known as Aboriginal ity. 
This is the main commonality which contributes to the strong sense of identity 
between Aboriginal people. 

Considering the cultural pluralism of Australian society today, the existence of 
Aboriginality and the cultural orientations of Aboriginal groups must be recog- 
nised and allowed to be maintained as an integral part of their uniqueness and their 
entitlements as the original inhabitants of Australia. This in turn will assist the 
young Aboriginal child's need to function in a multicultural society as themselves 
and develop their own cultural identity as a starting point for lifelong progress. 

Present day indications are that greater improvements are needed in recognising 
Aboriginality and Aboriginal peopIe^s cultural orientations. A report released by 
the Aboriginal Education Policy Taskforce (Department of Employment, Educa- 
tion and Training, 1988: 2) claims that: 

Racism is a key factor in the alienation Aboriginal people experience. . . the 
most challenging issue of all is to ensure education is available to all 
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Aboriginal people in a manner that reinforces rather than suppresses their 
unique cultural identity. 

Clearly, all early childhood services ha> e a role to play in bringing about this 
improvement for the benefit of young Aooriginal children. 



Like all other Australian children, young Aboriginal children need opportunities 
to develop positive attitudes towards themselves and others and programs that take 
cognisance of their developmental, sociocultural and special needs. Their parents 
and communities need access to equitable children's services that are appropriate 
for their children and permit their own participation and involvement. 

Early childhood services can ensure that the needs of Aboriginal children and their 
communities are catered for, at least in part, through the attendance to such 
fundamentalsas the learning environment, the curriculum, child-rearing practices 
and conmiunity participation and involvement. 

The ideal learning environment for young Aboriginal children is one where each 
child is viewed and respected as an individual and as a member of a group with 
distinctive cultural orientation and where the pedagogy is conducive to meeting 
their educational needs. In settings like this, the focus would be on the enhance- 
ment of successful learning, the promotion of feelings of self-esteem and self- 
worth and the fostering of cultural traits and learning strengths. There would also 
be opportunities for Aboriginal children to obtain skills and develop competencies 
to enhance their educational progress. 

The curriculum in the ideal educational setting for young Aboriginal children 
would noi be one which is designed only for middle class Anglo-Celtic children. 
Rather it would be based on an understanding that Aboriginal children who are 
expected to learn and abide by two distinctly different sets of expectations at home 
and in the early childhood setting ma> suffer culture conflict. It must demonstrate 
an awareness that Aboriginal children's view of themselves must be recognised, 
fostered and respected. 

As well, the ideal curriculum would he inclusive in nature and accommodate 
Aboriginal content as w ell as be accompanied by relevant resources and materials 
thai ha\e been designed and developed in conjunction with Aboriginal early 
childhood educaiors. It would recognise the value of Aboriginal child-rearing 
practices and ad v oca I e them as different and not deficient in comparison to Anglo- 
Celtic praciices. 



NEEDS OF ABORIGINAL CHILDREN AND 
THEIR COMMUNITIES 
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Within the context of early childhood services, a general understanding of 
Aboriginal child-rearing practices and the uide differences that exist between 
Anglo-Australian and Aboriginal methods, is essential. There needs to be recog- 
nition that Aboriginal children come to early childhood settings with beliefs and 
ways of behaviour from their cultural child-rearing practices and socialisation 
processes. There should also be promotion w ithin early childhood services of a 
better understanding and respect between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal people 
of each group's cultural child-rearing practices. 

Ideally, Aboriginal parents and communities would participate and be involved in 
the planning, administration, delivery and management of early childhood serv- 
ices which presumably would be intended to benefit their children. This participa- 
tion and involvement is essential at all levels, from the local community through 
to state and federal levels and can be carried out in a wide range of categories within 
the sphere of early childhood services. It would help ensure the relevance of early 
childhood experiences for Aboriginal children and assist Aboriginal parents and 
communities to accept and identify more closely with early childhood services and 
systems. 

The promotion of participation and involvement of Aboriginal people in the early 
childhood sphere is clearly dependent on the recognition that they already possess 
a knowledge base and set of skills which, although culturally different to Anglo- 
Celtic ones, will still enable Aboriginal people to be effective administrators, 
managers and participants in related aspects of early childhood services. This 
would depend upon the provision of opportunities for Aboriginal people to further 
develop and extend their knowledge of Aboriginal cultural studies, upon ap- 
proaches that can be utilised for parent and community participation and consul- 
tation and upon involvement in the decision-making process at various levels. At 
the present time, the existence of such recognition and the provision of opportu- 
nities is scarce and needs to be greatly improved. 

To effect serious commitment to Aboriginal participation and involvement in 
early childhood services, the provision of adequate Aboriginal resources is crucial. 
In this regard, increasing attention must be given to the employment of Aboriginal 
people at all levels in the early childhood area and to the development of 
appropriate training programs and support services. There are still relatively few 
Aboriginal people employed in the administration and management of earl> 
childhood services. This factor tends to limit the effectiveness of policy making 
and the linkage between systems and Aboriginal parents and communities. 
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TRAINING OF ABORIGINAL PEOPLE FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD SERVICES 

Aboriginal children's first experience in formal early childhood centres will be 
more successful if staff in these settings share the same cultural background as the 
child, in this regard. Aboriginal people need to be represented in all categories of 
employment within and related to early childhood services, as both professionals 
and paraprofessionals. 

For this to occur, appropriate training courses need to be developed, funded and 
implemented. The establishment of such courses would depend on liaison and 
consultation between local and state Aboriginal communities and TAPE and other 
tertiary institutions. 

Currently there are a range of courses that purport to prepare Aboriginal people for 
work in the early childhood field. These include degree/diploma courses in early 
childhood education or child studies and diploma/certificate courses in child care. 
These are generally full-time/part-time on cainpus courses which lead to nationally 
accredited qualifications in mainstream systems. As such, these courses tend to 
have limited relevance to the Aboriginal clientele through their core content and 
students/trainees receive only a basic introduction to issues relating to this 
clientele through specific optional units. 

Courses especially designed for Aboriginal students io work in early childhood 
services are usually pre-vocational in nature, geared towards child care, are 
federally funded and have little or no accreditation towards recognised main- 
stream courses. Ironically these 'spcciaf courses seriously attempt to provide a 
culturallv orientated and relevant program for Aboriginal people wishing to work 
with young Aboriginal children and their parents. The Basic Child Care Course 
( BCCC) in Western Australia and the pre-vocational child care course at Prahran 
College of TAPE in Victoria arc two such courses. 

The AECA Policy Statement ( 1986: 19) contains the following statement relating 
to the preparation of personnel for work in children's services: 

Personnel responsible for the planning, organisation, administration and 
implenuMitation of children's services must have gained appropriate qualifica- 
tions to enable them to communicate/v/ork effectively with children, parents, 
colleagues, other professionals and community workers. 

Ideally and given all things were equal and relevant for Aboriginal people, 
•appropriate qualifications' could mean those which result from undertaking 
recognised degree/diploma/certificate training courses through TAPE and other 
tertiary institutions. Certainly a numberof Aboriginal people aspire to and through 
standard mainstream processes, achieve these qualifications. However^ for a 
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majorily of Aboriginal people who are. or wish lo be. employed in ihe earl\ 
childhood field, the adainmenl of such 'appropriate qualifications' is impractical 
or inappropriate for their needs. 

To improve the situation for Aboriginal people, the definition of 'appropriate 
qualifications' for this group has to be changed, at least until 'all things are equal'. 
Serious consideration has to be given by early childhood services and their systems 
to the premise that a range of qualifications is possible to match the needs of 
culturally different and disadvantaged groups. For instance, recognition and 
accreditation can be given to courses specifically designed to enable Aboriginal 
people to become professionals and paraprofessionals in early childhood settings 
in their own communities. These courses can combine the basic principles and 
fundamentals of education, care and related issues and services: be undertaken on- 
site in communities: be practical and culturally relevant in nature and be imple- 
mented through methods more appropriate and conducive to successful attainment 
by Aboriginal people. 

The establishment and acceptance of such courses will involve some controversy, 
e.spccially among conservative thinkers. However, since the 199()s is likely to be 
an era of commitment to equity and social Justice and to encouragement of self 
management b> disadvantaged minorit\ groups, progressive and innovative 
approaches which assist this commitment are more likel\ to receive support h\ 
both the Aboriginal and w ider community. 



THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

In relation to the need for early childhood services b\ Aboriginal children, their 
parents and communities and the training of Aboriginal people lor emplo\ mcni 
within the earl\ childhood sphere, the role of research can be significant. The role 
should be to examine the appropriateness of existing theories. meth(Hlologies and 
approaches currently used to shape both earl\ childhood services and related 
training programs. It should provide comprehensive data of a sociological and 
mullidisciplinary nature w hich takes into account Aboriginal perspeciiv cs and can 
be used as a basis lor the development of more progressive earh childhood 
program models for the Aboriginal clientele. 

Currently there is a lack of available research which specilicallv relates lo carlv 
childhood programs lor Aboriginal children and the related enhancement of self- 
esteem, cultural identit) and successful learning. Programs lor Aboriginal chil- 
dren and people have largeK utilised research iiuo cognitive and psvcholifiguistic 
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characterisiics. This research, however, has focused on the pure application of 
developmental theories such as those put forward by Piaget and other European 
theorists. It has dominated Aboriginj'! early childhood in the past two decades. 

Studies of a moreethnographic nature, such as those by Harris ( 1 984) and Graham 
(i9Sl ). indicate attempts to provide data which is more culti"illy meaningful, at 
least in relation to education. Harris* study portrays the contradictions between 
learning stvles. expectations and characteristics of Aboriginal children and those 
demanded' by schools, Graham has provided outlines for an approach which 
attempts to assist teachers to develop more appropriate early childhood educa- 
tional programs for Aboriginal children. Both Harris' and Graham's work relate 
spcci ficalU to traditionally-oriented Aboriginal children in isolated communities, 
although application of their work has focused on many diverse groups within the 
Aboriginal population. 

Such application, although well-intentioned, has created dilemmas in early child- 
hood for Aboriginal children. On the one hand there are attempts to sensitise 
professionals and paraprofessionals to the issues involved in the consideration of 
cultural traits and the educational ;Tocess, However, there are no attempts to 
provide general guidelines that can be used to consider program types and 
components such as goals, content and methodology in terms of structure, timing, 
personnel and setting, ortheeffectivenessof these across a diversity of Aboriginal 
groups and lifestyles. 

In view of the lack of research and relevant data in the area of early childhood 
scr\ ices for Aboriginal groups, further p. -'.'arch and systematic studies must be 
jiromoted and encouraged. In conjunction with this, the early childhood field 
needs lo seriousl_\ consider tlie purpose and nature of any research carried out. to 
ensure that it is done in cdnsuitation with and participation of Aboriginal people. 
It should pnn ide data that is appropriate and useful for the development of relevant 
eari\ cliildiiood jirogranis for Aboriginal children, parents and communities. 



CONCLUSION 

The issues in this chapter are a small selection of a much larger range which 
separaicK, are as imptMtant as those dealt with here and collectively, make a 
significant ctininbutitMi lo the area of early childhood services for Aborigmal 
ehildren and eommunuies. 

l! IS ht)ped that these issues are raised and seriousl\ considered in all early 
childhood forums. This has not been the situation in the past and has resulted in the 
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Aboriginal clientele being 'forgotten'. The future challenge for the earl> child- 
hood field is to contribute to positive changes in the siiual ion for the betterment of 
Aboriginal and other Australians. 



The rcaltsaiion of ihc c hiUr \ need and / /\'/// Kt he able i(t jnm lion 
sneiessfnlly in hofh Ahoriiiinal and the broader Australian \ocieiy 
must be reflected m the develojvneni and inifdenieniation of early 
childhood pro\ira}ns for Abori^ifial children. 
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CHAPTER 9 



MEN IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD SERVICES: 
WHY? WHY NOT? 

Margaret Clyde 



-llH'cuyhchildlu'ndlu-ldhoslH-en-^lowtoiiciVinmiiln 

rcscairh on the cffkacs ol mule carh childhood workers is iiiu icar. recent 
■Uistratian reseurch indii cites that preservice early childhood .students lU'rceive 
that males and females imerac t differenth with yoimsi < hildren and hold difjcrent 
views relating to their place in the early childhood field. Does this matter and ij 
so. what can he ilone to chaniie these attitudes'.' 
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Early childhood has always been regarded as someihino of a paradox by the 
community, its users and those who work in the field: what other group would 
expect high quality services from philanthropically-minded, underpaid eniplos- 
ees: what other group would debate whether or not 'care' v. as a service for parents 
or children when it is clearly a response to community need; uhai other group 
would earnestl> but inappropriately debate whether education was care or care was 
education: what othergroup would trumpet the need foryoung children to develop 
into divergent, creative thinkers and doers while at the same lime maintain its ow n 
rigid, traditional thoughts about early childhood being a 'woman's place'? 

At a time when the community in general is becoming less resistant to diversiiv in 
tern.sofencouraging people from a variety ofdiffcrenl social, economic or ethnic/ 
cultural groups and those with physical or intellectual disabilities to operate a wide 
range of activities, it is difficult to appreciate the continuing oppos'tion to male 
early childhood workers. 

Hopson {1990) has suggested that it is possible - and necessar\ - to assist \oung 
children to develop those skills which are necessary for them to challenge unfair 
behaviour. She suggests: 

Teach children to recognise stereotypes and caricatures of people. Young 
people can become quick to spot 'unfair* images if the> are helped to think 
critically about what they see in books, on television, in the form of lovs and 



It follows then, that although the early childhood field has developed a reasonable 
strategy for assisting ^ oung children to develop critical thinking skills, the field 
itself is unable, or unwilling, to face the fact that it is biased against male 
practitioners and as such can be adjudged guilty of unfair behaviour^ 

This concept of males in early childhood settingsand the lack of male workers in 
Australia seems to point up a further area of traditional conservatism in earl\ 
childhood services. While there is a disconcerting lack of interest or positive 
speculation on this position in Australia, it would be true to sa> that in other 
countries, including the United States and England, there has been an increasing 
interest in, and awareness of, the need for a more equitable balance between males 
and females in early childhood settings, just as males have been encouraged to join 
other previously female-dominated professions including social work and nurs- 
ing. 

Over a long period of time, parents, teachers and psychologists have tiiade frequent 
and intense demands for more male teachers at the earlv childhood level, that is in 
the areas of child care, preschool, kindergarten and the first few grades of the 
primary school (Gold and Reis, 1978). In fact, Baile\ ( 19S.^) has^asseried that 
male involvement in early childhood programs is not a product of contemporar\ 



so on. 



(Hopson, 1990:1 1 ) 
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ihiiikiiiii and values. He assens ihai Frederick Froebel, ihe father of the kinder- 
oancn mov ciiiciii. had all-male staff for his original kindergarten in 1 837 and that 
vvonicn w ore onl v admitted to the fold after Froehel's own marriagel While we can 
speculate about the reasons for Froebel' s change of attitude, the fact remains :nat 
for liie last centurv or so. early childhood education has been perceived as 
primarih the domain of w omen, this assertion was reinforced by instructions and 
direction' which were issued at various times. It is not so long ago that males, 
were prohibited m the USA from teaching at the early school grades. This quote 
sums up tiie position in 1947: 

Men should not be asked to play nursemaid to young children... it should be 
made the polij\ of the school svstem to place men only in the upper grades in 
their chosen subject fields so that such work will c(Mue to be characterised as 
the work for meii. Women should appear as out of place in such assignments 
as men are now in the lower elementary grades. 

(Kaplan, in Robinson, 1981 :29) 

The thinking that men did not belong in the early childhood field prevailed in the 

195(K and is epitomised in the follow ing quote: 

One could hardlv imagine a situation in w hich a man would be in his element 
teachin^^ a class of kinderiiarteners. He would immediately become suspect, 

(Robinson, 1981:27) 

This curious debate apparenth assumed a differem direction in America in the 
and 197(K. in that a reason was sought for permitting men to work with 
\oumi children because of the positive contribution males could make to the 
'prolessi(Mi, As a result, two schools of argument have emerged to support the 
inclusKMi c^f males in ihe earl\ childhood field. One. known as the traditionalists, 
w ants 10 reinforce traditional se\-role norms, the other labelled not surprisingly as 
Ihe nontratlitionalisis. base their argument on the need to loosen and change the 
traditional sex-role norms. 

i lie tradiiionalisis. who predominated in the 1960s and early 1 970s, expressed a 
concerii that the fenialenloniiiiatedearK childhotHl \ ears w ould result in Meminised' 

b(ws. Numerous assertions have been made relating to the male's positive role 
miheeaiU childhood developmemal process. These include preventing children 
from perceiviniz schm^l as a female-dominated institution, improving school 
perhM-maiice and classrinMii atmosphere for boys, acting as a counter-balance for 
•urbanis;uicMr and 'famiK disintegration problems\ providing masculine role 
models lor bi)\s,preventingjuvcniledcliiiquenc\ and finally, changing the image 
ol the earl\ cliildluuH! profession itself. 

1 lowev er. reseaivh w hich has been undertaken to support these assertions does not 
siied an\ real hi:ht on the topic. mainl\ because the subjects have been too few, the 
variables yoo manv and nu^t research lacked a clear theoretical basis ot child 
behav iour and geiulcr ideniificali(Mi and development (Gold et al, 1977). 
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Argumenis and research in ihis area ha\ e ncn allempied lo fii inio a ihcorelical 
coniexi. relying mainly instead on common sense, an allurinu bii; sonieiinies 
unlrusiworthy guide. (CM ami Kcis, I ^;7S:4 ) 

Several examples should serve to emphasise ihis poinl. In ihc area ol sex role 
models, it has been argued thai tor \ oung bo\ s w ho are lr\ ing to e\ ol\ c a sc\-ro!e 
differeniialed from that of females. cc»ntact on a daily and prolonged basis with 
male teachers should serve to help clarifx their concept of the masculine sex-role. 
In addition, since children are generall> reinforced for imitating same-sex models, 
male models should also give boys more opportunit\ and incentive to imitate a 
male operating in an academic setting. However, young children do not char- 
aclerisiically select the model whose sex matches their o\\n: the sex of the model 
is less important thui the sex-appropriateness of the modelled behaviour relative 
to the observer. This may be due to the fact that male teachers are not usuall\ 
concerned with providing an example of particularly masculine behaviour, but 
rather are more conccmed with their role as an early childhood professional 
providing examples of values and behaviours that a'*e suitable for both bo\s and 
girls (Siefert, 1975). 

Boys in particular are thought to suffer from the absence of the father figure or low 
levels of positive interaction with the father who is Mnadequaie*. Therefore the 
argument is that men should be encouraged to work w ith young children on the 
assumption that there is a difference in young boys' adjustment, achievement and 
attitudes when taught by a male rather than a female teacher. All these viev\s and 
many more, appear to assume - either expliciil\ or inexplicitly - that male and 
female teachers differ in basic characteristics and teaching style's in such a \\a\ as 

to make a measurable, qualitative difference to theireffect on children (Gold and 
Reis, 1978). 

Further it has been claimed that female teachers cannot teach bo\ s as well as male 
teachers can. Male teachers are thought to be better able lo cope with the more 
active behaviour of the boys, as well as assisting Mie bo\ s toachieve masculine sex 
identity. Some educators have argued that female teachers favour girls by 
demonstrating unreal expectations of boys* beha\ iour. 

However, few studies suggest that male teachers and female teachers treat \ ouiiii 
children differently, although it could be asserted that male teachers ma\* posi^- 
tively affect boys' perceptions of spatial relations. F^roph\ and (ukhI (1974) 
have summarised the literature by concluding that male and female teachers treat 
young boys and girls similarly. More recent studies also support this position. 
Robinson's work inchildcarecentres supports the view that male and female child 
care workers' personality, characteristics and methods of reinforcing children's 
behaviour are similar. It may be that other factors are more important and that 
common sense has indeed been, to use Oold and Reis* ( 197X:4) phrase, "an 
alluring but sometimes untrustworth\ guide**. 
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Despite lack of evidence to support the presence of males in early childhood on the 
basis of positive development of gender concepts or attitudes towards self, school 
and life, the 1 ^)8()s have brought a new argument for men to play a significant role 
in earl\ childhood services, namely that young children will learn that men can be 
nurturing. lo\ ii ' and understanding - Just as women are perceived to be (Riley et 
al, l<-)S5KThisandrog\ nous approach, adopted by thenontraditioiialistsof the last 
decade, provides tiie most professional!) viable reason for encouraging men to 
work with young children. The blending of "loth conventional masculine and 
feminine traits into one personality, encapsulated in the androgynous concept, 
seems to offer the \ oung child a balanced program because an androgynous adult 
has the ps\chologicarfreedom to engage in whatever behaviour seems most 
effective at ihe time, 

The males* special contribution would consist not in \icting like a man' for 
children but in disprovini: ihe idea that men need act in some special 'manly' 
' ^ (Siefert. 1974:171) 

Notwiihstaiiding this, men and women will behave differently with young chil- 
dren. Men. b\ iheir ow n preferences, may choose more messy experiences, more 
•rouiih htnising'. more activities with trucks, more physical interactions than do 
man\ women, but the\ would still be fulfillingtheirro'leof providing a variety of 
w a\ s of meeting the \ oung child's social, emotional, cognitive and physical needs 
(Robinson, el al. I'-^SO)^ This androgynous balance should permit all early 
childhood educa rs to perform their role more comfortably and possibly more 
ct>mpeientl\. \\ follows then, that although we cannot put every young boy in a 
male teacher s or caregiver's learning environmeni. we should be encouraging 
mv(^Uementol male teachers and caregivers in early childhood education, until a 
more equitable balance prevails. 

i-irsi. we in Australia need to examine the reasons wli\ men would want to work 
with \ouuii children in a predominantly caring situation in which the majority ol 
their\v(Mking cc^lleagues would be vvomen. Siefert (1974) has suggested that 
other staff ma\ perceive the male as entering the early childhood profession for the 
'wronn' reascms. such as prcmioiion and idealism. This is not difficult to believe 
as evidence frcMii the field of nursing supports this view. In recent limes male 
nurses have run the gauntlet of suspicious and threatened people in a predomi- 
naniK female cKCupatiiMi. The problem however is deeper than mere superficial 
asscr'ticMi because such attitudes could interfere w ith the potential effectiveness of 
lioih male and female earl\ childhood workers, 

Siefert i 1 974 ) has attempted t(^ gauge the attitudes of practising early childhood 
( female I personnel \o the ccMicepi of men entering the earl> childhood field. His 
results indicated that the respcMidents operate on the premise that women, more 
than men. choose the earl\ childhood prt^fessicMi tc^ facilitate the co-ordination of 
w(Mk and lamiK lile: that men do not require such good rapport with their 
colleatMics: that men are more successlul in preschool or the lower primary school 
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grades if ihey keep nn)\ ing around (at ihe expense of concern tor ihe children is 
the usual unwrilien implication ot'ihis premise): and finally thai men. moie than 
women, need a *lo\e of children* lo ensure iheir success. In oilier words men 
have to like children more or. for them, the earl> childhood would not be worth 
the hassle! The most insulting comment was that, in the main. carl\ childhood 
professionals do not expect men lo interact scnsiti\cl\ or skillfull) with cither 
children or colleagues! 

Unfortunatelv research undertaken b\ Cl\de ( and Cl\dc and Rodd ( 
provide similar paradoxical evidence in the earl\ childhood field in Australia. !n 
a survey on ethical concerns of one hundred and seven Victorian earl\ childhood 
workers (both child care and kindergarten workers), a majoritv of female workers 
) indicated that they were nresentl\ . or had in ihe past, worked with a male 
early childhood worker. While only four males responded to the sur\ e> . it appears 
that a greater number of males may be working in ihe early childhood field, 
particularly in child care, w here 54AY} of the staff indicated the\ had worked w iih 
a malecompared to 27.4^f of kindergarten/preschool teachers. One of the possible 
concerns listed in the survey was "sharing the nurturing role with the male earlv 
childhood workers**. The \ustralian respondents ranked this issue as the last 
among the other issues, with onl\ (^J^( reporting tl.at it was of s(>me concern, 
compared to 7().6Cr of respondents w ho indicated diat it was of little or no concern 
as an ethical issue. In fact. 9().S^; of the respondents indicated that males 
should be encouraged to work in the earl\ childhood field. Males > ere seen as 
making a special contribution to the field because mides provided a role model for 
children of female sole parents i2\,(V'f), and ha\e a c'iffereni outlook on life 
compared with females ( 14.4''r ), while male strength, character and personalil\ 
act as a balance and challenge to the female stereotyping of the nurturing and 
caregiving role in early childhoiid ser\ ices. 

The respondents presented the follow ing explanations for the limiteti number of 
male workers in theearl> childhood \ ears: lack of public acceptance ( 15.2'^ ): lack 
of pay and promotional opportunities ): the stigma of male insoKement in 
child abuse {12Vr ) and conflict o\er the 'naturalness* ()f males performing basic 
care tasks ( 7. 20f ). These ciincerns were raised b> a limited number of respondents 
when compared to the overwhelming positive attitude (9().S^ ) towards male 
involvement in the field. 

In spite of the fact that the 'positives', as listed, were related to the I97()s con- 
cepts concerned with working with males, the Australian picture looks positive, 
professional and pn^gressive. However this is the source i)f a liirther paradox. In 
an uncited work . the author survev ed one hundred iemale students from each ol the 
diploma courses in child care and preschool te<;iching irom a Victiuian teitiarv 
institution on their first dav of their tertiary course and a further one hundred 
female students on the last day of their three sear course. The suidenis were asked 
to suggest the wa> in which three mythical earlv childhood workers. 'Marv*, 
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•Steve - ami the amlrosivnous - Chris-, u ould respond to four typical experiences - 
the worker sees a child crving: some childr,.-n are building an obstacle course or are 
bus\ in the disisiinsi patch: a child obviously needs a quiet tune on someone s lap: 
Pamela is haOns: tmuble at the uooduork bench. The responses vv ere similar tor 
both the first and third year groups of students while the responses trom child care 
and preschool students were identical. 

About half the first and third vearstudents indicated that they believed that 'Mary-. 
•Steve- and -Chris- would react to each situation in the same way. but the 
reinainins: fiftN percent of the respondents suggested that Mary would place the 
Chi Id on her lap whereas Steve w ould sit -next to the chi Id", w hde Chris would ask 
the child to -join the rest of the children and learn together", or "do what Mary 
would do: perhaps because he's a male he might ask aloud what the child was 
ervin" for first because wor.sen tend to touch more quickly than men . or ask 
another child to comfort a crving child. There were many similar examples of the 
anclro.'NnousChrisseekinsithesupportofotherchildrentomeettheirpeers needs. 

whereas Steve would assist, direct and tell children at the woodwork bench and 
dinging areas and Mary would use language to explain or describe. 

Clearh the first and final Near earh childhood students had well conceived ideas 
of the w av in w hich male and female early chikMiood workers will react to identical 
situations. 

In addition, all students were asked to select from a list of prepared examples 
reasons win -Ma.N-. -Steve" and -Chris" would want to be an early childhood 
worker and the len-th of time thev could be expected to remain in the tield. While 
the majoriiN of students suggested that all three w orkers w ould have the same main 
leastin for choosiim to be an earh childhood w orker. usually a desire to work with 
vouiiii children, there was a significant difference in their perceptions ot the 
;,nuHint of time males anil females would spend in the field: females would spend 
-more than fiv e n ears" (the final choice ). whereas males would spend betweenone 
■uid two Ncars or two and five veais in the earh childhood field. Clearly these 
students perceived males as transient workers in the early childhood held This 
kiiKi of response reinfiuces the work of Siefeit ( 1M74) in his American study and 
hioliliohts the potential anomalies in the earh childhood field: men are welcome 
uiw oi-k in the field, colleagues like working w ith them for traditional, rather than 
contcmpiMarv reasons, thcv expect males to behave differently Irom females in 
their lumdlini: ol dav todav situations in the centre and they are sure that males do 
not sec carlv\hiklhood as a long term career, as is the case with temales. 

l-arlv childhood IS a profession which prides itself on demonstrating a high level 
of interpersonal skillsandesiablishingacaring.suppoitiveenvironmenttorall the 

participants. If this is the case, it mav be possible for males and females to accept 
the commitment and capacities ot their colleauges of both sexes to providing a 
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supportive, nurturing environment for the young child, Hopefull\ this androgv- 
nous concept of the work of both female and^male workers \\ \\\ become ihe 
dominant characteristic of the good early childhood worker of the next centurv. 
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CHAPTER 10 



FIELD EXPERIENCE IN 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 
TERTIARY COURSES: 
MAKING OR BREAKING A 
PROFESSIONAL IMAGE? 



Beverley Lambert 



///(• //('(•(/ !if rcotucptualisc some undcrlyinii assnmpfions of field experience 
pnti^ninisanclfoassen fie\vdireiii()nsalii:ned !(U'arl\chilclh()()d principles raffier 
than fradiiional cditcaiioncd praaicHni models, is discussed in this chapter. 
Cnrrem field cxperiem e pr():^rams as u'^enisiif positive pr(tfessi()nal socialisation 
are questioned. 



lOS- CHANGING FACFS 



THE PROBLEMATIC NATURE OF FIELD EXPERIENCE 



Thai field experience programs are an iniporiani component of general leacher 
training courses, is an accepted and well documented fact. Fknvever the role of 
field experience in tertiary courses preparing professionals to work in areas of 
early childhood specialisation, has not until recenil\. been s\stenuitically docu- 
mented or debated. 

Nevertheless, there is a consensual view among related studies which stronglv 
indicates that the supposed benefits of field experience for preserv ice students 
general 1\ . may well bequestionnable. The most common 1\ identified obstacles to 
success are as follows. 

• Many field experience programs do not assist the student to relate theor\ to 
practice (Barnes. 1987; l-anierand Little. 1980: Tislicr. 1987: /eichner. 1987). 

• Students usually realign their professional philosophies more w ilh those of their 
host supervisororplacementsuperv isor. than with those of their ierliar\ lecturers, 
or other campus based theoretical perspectives (Bui/ow and R\an. 1975: Casev 
and McNeil. 1982: Hull and Baker. 1984; Lambert and Span'ow. 1990: Price. 
1961). 

• Confu-sion still frequently exists concerning the everchanging roles and responsi- 
bilities of the student, host supervisor and visiting earl\ childhood lecturer, to the 
extent where conflict and disharmon\ can negati\el\ affect students' practice 
(Duck and Cunningham. 198.S; Grimmetl and Rat/loff. 1986; Yarrow. 1984). 

• How to effectiv ely supervise and evaluate students* progiess during field place- 
ments (Caruso and Fawcett. 1986;Honig. 198.S:Smith. 1985:Sm\ilK 1984:Price. 
1987: Tyler. 1985). 

• The search for new practicum models as an integral part ol' restructuring teriiar\ 
courses for reasons of political and economic e\pedienc\ ( most recentU . Austral- 
iiin Education Council. 199()a. 1990b). 

The nature of the problems cited above must also raise questions about the 
suitability of some field experience programs to foster positive professional 
development in preservice students. 

The process of professional socialisation is well researched, especiall> in relation 
to primary and secondar\ teacher graduates and trainees. Less documentation 
exists concerning this process in the earl\ childhood field generall\. let alone 
acknowledging Australian perspectives. 

It is not the aim of this chapter to explore these research dimensions but to 
acknowledge their existence and that the\ alfirm a process ol prolessional 
socialisation does occur, but that the w a \ s in w hich this process isat lecied b\ I ield 
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expcrieiicc. are both complex and problematic. From this background of noted 
difficulties, fieldexperience as an instrument of de-professionalisation will be the 
main focus of the following discussion. 



FIELD EXPERIENCE AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Field experiences are an integral part of early childhood preservice courses in 
Australia. By their nature they serve to negate, confirm or extend students' 
perceptions about llieir likely professional role by providing opportunities to 
independent l\ question and test theoretical bases acquired on campus and come to 
intelligent conclusions about their purposefulness. They also enable early child- 
hood students to become involved with children and their famil ies on a continuing 
basis. Put simply, they allow the early cliildhood novice to feel and behave 
jirofessionally. 

As such field placements are a potent agent of professional socialisation. It is 
therefore a tragic iron\ that in many instances *prac* may actually do more to 
inhibit the development of a professional self image than to enhance it. 

This problem mostl\ arises when the underlying assumptions of field experience 
programs reflect a traditional primar\7secondarN educational frame of reference 
instead of an early childhood one. For a variety of historical, political and 
administrative reasons, many earl\ childhood field experience programs still 
reflect varying degrees of this burdensome legacy. 



THE LE(;ACY MYSTIQliE 

In the absence of v.ell articulated earl\ childhood approaches to designing and 
evaluating field experiences most if not all ear!\ childhood practica originated to 
some extent as an imitation oftrulitional educational models, suitably categorised 
b\ educationalists themselves .is training models (Turney, 1^)89). 

These training models are i\ pified by a mechanised and hierarchical framework, 
frequently mlluenced b\ structural lunctionalist assumptions that the field ex- 
perience will mouUi 'trainees* to fit into their place in a technocratic and 
centralised s\stem (Hlackledge and Hunt. 1^)S5; Nobbs. 198.^). That the terms 
'training* and 'practice' teaching are still used einphatically in teacher training 
courses to(la\. indicates this restrictive and assimilationist ideology still pervades. 
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For early childhood siiuienis. ihis is ot grcai concern and nuisi he considered a 
serious threat to professional development as it actually ser\ es to disenipow er the 
student while simultaneousK enipoweringthe two bodies who do not need furiher 
empowerment, the host supervisor and the visiting earl\ childhood leciurer. 

As a consequence of this process, one of the most cherished practices in earl\ 
childhood, that of encouraging children to take an acti\ e and responsible role in 
their own learning, may not be something man\ early childhood students will 
themselves experience, see modelled or be encouraged to do. during ihenpreser\ ice 
practical experiences. Thus a valuable opportunii\ to pro\ ide them w iih continuit\ 
of experience and learning (another cherished early ehiklhood maxim which in this 
case bears relevance to important philosophical and theoretical bases oi practice) 
has been denied them. 

Field experiences w hich have emanated from traditional educational models will 
usually focus on quantities of work lo be completed w ithin a specified period of 
time. Consequently 'passing prac' will depend on certain amounts of concrete 
and easily measured end products being produced, such as a particular number ol 
lessons or activities to be taken per da\ or a certain amount of subject curricula to 
be taught. 

This is not compatible with an earl\ childhood approach which would be geared 
more towards processes. Some iikel\ examples could well be: 

• consistently encouraging children to dc\ elop positi\ e altitudes about ihemseh es 
as independent achievers and learners (hence an emphasis on dispositional 
processes including self esteem and confidence). 

• identifying and extending individual levels of abilil\ (hence an emphasis on 
•nterrelational processes, establishing warm relationships with and among chil- 
dren and understanding children in terms of their familial backgrounds). 

• identifying phases oftransiiion and consolidation both in the learning process and 
other developmental areas and stimulating posiii\e progress aecordingl> (hence 
an emphasis on developmental processes using child development bases from 
which systematic planning and evaluation occurs, wherein appropriate iormal 
and informal learning experiences rather than activities are offered i. 

Passing *prac* in this instance would in\ol\e qualiiati\e rather than quaniiiaii\c 
measures. For instance, in relation to the three points abo\e. a final \ear student 
might be expected \o\ 

• develop one or several individual case studies within the framework of a particular 
socio cultural context, which traces and evaluates selected aspects of develoj)- 
mcntal progress (or lack of it ). 

• develop strategies and a professional rationale for s\stematicall\ gaihenng, 
formauing and (Mganising developmental informaticMi about children. 
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• nrepare learning experiences which can be seen to relate logically to these records, 
and hence be justified by theni. 

• show an ability to balance professional activities that cater for individual needs 
and progress, w ith an ability to cater for the social and learning needs of the group 
as a v\hole. 

• provide a rat ionalc foi the need to evaluate progress ( or the lack of it ), and actively 
incorporate this information into further planning. To develop examples and 
strategies to show how this could best be achieved in a particular placement 
setting. 

The differences bet w een qual itat i\ e and quant itat iv e approaches indicates that the 
traditional moulding process is indeed a manipulative and pervasive one because 
under its intluence teaching activities become the pivot for thinking, feeling and 
doing during the field placement, w ith little or no focus on underlying processes. 
Thus the intellectual bases of practice tend to be passed over and attention is 
diverted to mere concrete surface characteristics. This technical orientation can 
often still be found blatantly enshrined in the ^prac handbook' itself originally 
developed around a priori conformist assumptions about large group behavioural 
and learning patterns. Combined, these intluences reduce the significance of the 
field experience to a mere credentialising process and in doing so. generate a false 
consciousness about the earh childhood professional at work. Consequently the 
resultant professional orientation becomes more typical of a group mentality 
perspective rather than one of intellectual independence and innovation (Lanier 
and Little. It could be argued that field experiences like this probably 

contribute more to the development of non career trainees than to career oriented 
professionals. It is the latter group that the early childhood field in Australia 
desperatcK needs now. 

The practicum as an instrument of passive conformism deserves greater attention, 
lidwards ( I ^m)). in a longitudinal Australian study of early childhood preservice 
students, notes that differences between host supervisors' and placement stu- 
dents* philosophies are considered by students to be a problem. Hull and Baker 
( l^)K4) refer to a hidden agenda of both personal and professional conformism as 
expressed in the purcU functional expectations many host placements have of 
\isiting students. In placements where this occurs, students quickly realise that 
Mitting in* is the paramount goal to achieve in order to pass their practical 
cxperrence. In a recent survey, of fifty five early childhood preservice students 
studying at a rural institution, eighty five percent of second and third year students 
combined, identified the host supervisor as having the strongest intluence on their 
professional attitudes during field placements, and acknowledged that in response 
to this. thc\ adapted their own philosophies accordingly. The interesting thing 
about these answcis is that when asked previously to identify and rate the 
percei\ed role of the earl\ childhood piofessional in terms of ideals and not 
experienced realities, the same students overw helmingly identified non conform- 
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ist preferences such as innovator, political advocate for family services, re- 
searcher, and so on (Lambert and Sparrow, 1990). In extending this study to 
include city institutions, the above data patterns were found to be statistically 
significant (P<.05) (Lambert, 1991 ). 

Preservice practical experiences that are still influenced by bureaucratic educa- 
tional assumptions, discourage students from developing a wide, critical under- 
standing of the sociocultural dynamics of their field placements. This in turn 
deprives them of a chance to become constructive opportunists, who can capitalise 
both spontaneously and deliberu; My on the rich and vibrant contextual influences 
that shape children's behaviour and abilities in social settings. 

Added to this, practicum structures still tainted by outdated assumptions about 
teacher training, where school classrooms are the only focus for professional 
activity, not only bear little relevance to the diversity of settings early childhood 
students find themselves working in but create problems for the way in which the 
students' progress is evaluated. Field placements for instance in country areas, 
could involve mobile services for geographicalK isolated families, seasonal 
(harvest) programs in fruit picking areas, early intervention programs which 
include town based as well as outreach/mobile services, both of which offer centre 
and home based components, plus the usual range of centre based children's 
services including school based experiences. This increasing diversity of earl\ 
childhood settings needs to be reflected in the way students' progress on field 
placements is evaluated. The process should become more individualised and 
therefore be consistent with early childhood philosophy based upon sound theo- 
retical principles about child development, which emphasises the recognition of 
the individual needs of learners. It should not continue to be based on outdated a 
/?nV;r/ expectations whereby preset, universal criteria are used which assume equal 
progress will occur in the same areas to the same degr for every student. 

The student in a rural mobile service for instance, uho has \ar\ing degrees of 
intermittent contact with families, could well spend up to seventy percent of their 
time resourcing and supporting parents and thus, working w ith children indirectly. 
Another heavy time component could revolve around administration, manage- 
ment and equipment storage and maintenance. On the other hand, students in a 
town based child care centre might well find most of their client needs to involve 
extending learning, hence individualised program planning and evaluation may 
well constitute seventy percent of their working time. Trban field experiences, 
although having different extremes, would nevertheless contain the same di\ erse 
range of settings, contexts and client needs. 

Considering this, the call to develop more individualised uays of evaluating 
students* progress on field experience is overdue. In order to he consistent with 
early childhood philosophy about active learning, such strategies would need to 
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enable the student to take an active role in the decision making process which in 
tiirn would need to become more relevant to the particular field placement. 
Although manx of us may think we allow for round table discussions about 
students' progress in field placements, final decisions are still frequently made 
under the influence of the old power hierarchy because the roles of the main 
participants have never been reanalysed and redefined. The catch cry 'but there's 
not enough time' ( for such negotiations to take place ) can be dismissed as a fatuous 
misconception. It is not the time, but the process which is the issue. Supermarket 
st\ led preser\ ice courses consisting of a series of subject areas which are merely 
juxtaposed rather than integrated and of field experience which is merely another 
'thing to be fitted in", are the problem, not time, Practicum course structures 
cemented within a bureaucratic vision of the mass organisation of people and 
places are the problem, not time. The issue is ideology. 

On the other hand. earl\ chi Idhood courses which can assert their own professional 
identity are usually geared towards a more*honest integration of theoretical bases 
with professional practice in the workplace. When this occurs, field experience 
programs are not considered as an 'extra' to the main course, but an integral part 
of semester programs involving regular contact hours which can be used flexibly 
to facilitate true negotiations among the main parties concerned, at times to suit 
them all. 



This discussion so far has not been intended to give the impression that no 
development or innovations are occurring in early childhood field course compo- 
nents in this country. 

In some instances, multidirectional frameworks are being used based on equal 
triadic negotiations among the early childhood student, host supervisor and 
visiting earl> childhood lecturer. This team of three builds and modifies its own 
unique frame of reference in relation to a particular context. Greater expectation 
is placed on the student to suggest, innovate and justify decisions (MacNaughton 
and Cl\ de, 1 9^)0). Contractual approaches like this have noted advantages in that 
the\ more clearK define the purposes of the field experience and the responsibili- 
lies of those actively involved. Consequently, they minimise the confusion, 
suspicion and cynicism that often arises when external, campus based parameters, 
w hich ma\ also be unfami^Kir and therefore threatening to the host supervisor, are 
imposed (Davis and Davis, 1977: Duck and Cunningham, I98.S; Grimmett and 
Rat/lolf, 1 9S6: Yarrow , 1 984). Using the medium of triadic discussions, new and 
diflcrcnt theoretical perspectives can be introduced to host supervisors in a way 
that is more informative, supportive and tactful. 



RECONCEPTUALISING TRAC^ 




Such dcvclopnionis in Australia parallel similar nu)\os in America iliai lia\e 
occurred since ilie 1^^7()s. These are hesi reflected in the Child Dcvclo/wicni 
As.uniuH' pHfiiiw)} (Bentle\. 1^)15: Copper and Weber. 1973: Phillips, IWi)). 
PhilosophicaiU this and related pmyrams present a clieni tiriented process 
approach, flexible enouiih lo capitalise on the unique d\namics and conieMs ot 
each situation, The\ have been de\ eloped u ilhin a frameu ork identif\ iiiu a raiiL'e 
of professional competencies from which ihe earl\ childh(H)d personnel iin ol\ed 
- includint! of course the placement student - select and prioritise those it is lelt arc 
most appropriate for the clieni needs in a particular seltiny. These can he inodiiied 
or extended as the need arises durinu the field experience. Thus, students are 
supported in takini: a deuree of responsihilit\ towards ehalleniiiny and lurtherinu 
their own professional de\ elopment. 

Students may well be more prepared to accept this responsibilit\ than their earl\ 
childhood lecturers like to think. In the sur\e\ of earl\ childluHnl siutleiils 
mentioned pre\ iousU .se\eiit\ fi\e and sixt\ fi\e percent of second aiul thirtl \ear 
students respectively, stated that this was what the\ had expected to he doinu as 
part of their field placement experience, at the same time identif\ ing a prelerence 
for this t>pe of interaction (Lambert and Sparrow. 1^)90). 



REDEFININd FIELD EXPERIENCE PROCJRAMS: 
REDEFININC; THEORETICAL BASES 

Increasingly, earl V childhood professionals are \ iuoroush and inielliuenil\ work- 
ing tow ardsre-establishinu field experience as an empowering and professi(Mialisinii 
experience, logicall> related to appropriate theoretical ami philosophical princi- 
ples. 

If we are to continue doing this, we need lo de\ elop stronger and more informed 
arguments based on contemporary theoretical approaches. As such. ecoUigical 
theory should be of particular interest and relevance to the earl\ childhood field 
because it offers a niultidimensimial approach to understanding and anal\ sing the 
quality and characteristics of sociocultural en\ ironnients and the role of the 
professional helper within these environments. FuirU chikHunul cenircs. like 
schools, are sociocultural agencies first and foremost. learning that occurs in 
these settings, whether of a formal or incidental nature, occurs because of this 
vibrant climate and not despite it. SimilarK ain professi{)nal dexelopmeni that 
will occur does so for the same reasons ((]ehrke. 1^)X1; Kilgore el al. 

Ecological theoretical perspecli\es ha\e mosiK been generaied b\ Bronfon- 
brenner'secological model of human de\ elopment ( Ibr more deiailcil rcailmg.see 
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Bmiitbnbrcnncr. 1 977: Garbariiio. 1 982). Considering the emphasis on diversity 
and iiuiividiialiiy in early childhood philosophy and practice, ecological theory 
could well prov'idc a suitable frame of reference for reconceptualising the old 
issues. Because it need not be hed to a static concrete model, it allows for critical 
rcHcction on a continuing rather than a spasmodic basis and thus, constant 
reassessment of whichever constructs it is applied to. 

Once more relevant theoretical perceptions and foundations have been identified, 
it becomes easier to move towards a process of analysing those aspects of field 
experience which are problematic. This involves identifying how the process cf 
disenipow erment w orks and then, reconceptualising the structure and philosophy 
of the field experience program so that it can more appropriately address contem- 
porar\ needs and issues in a way that truly acknowledges the ecology of the 
placement setting. 



FIKLD KXPERIENCE AS A MODEL OF 
DISEMPOWERMENT 

This author asserts that when practica develops in a way that is problematic as 
prev iousK discussed here, it develops a rigid, ritualised structure often rendering 
the iilaceinent student inert. Disenipowermeiit occurs in that while the field 
experience appears supcrficialK to upgrade professional independence and con- 
fidence, ii simulianeousK denies the student freedom to choose, control and 
structure work lo an\ serious degree . 

riie main power block ip this d\sfunctional s\sieni consists equall\ of the host 
supervisor and earlv childluuni lecturer. That is. together ihe\ present a single 
iltMnmating influence. The\ ma\ remain either as two separate forces between 
whom there is lutlc or no active partnership, or there ma\ be intermittent degrees 
oi collaboration between them. This power base in time becomesan instrument of 
social control over the student as manifested by its one way pattern of interaction 
and inlluence. Hence, although three parlies are involved which should con- 
siiiute a iriadic iiailern of interaction, the wa\ in which they actually relate and 
work reiMCsents a dvadic relaii<Miship. 

I et us now c(Misiiier more closelv the process of disempow erment. 

i^nver is an energv that isgeneiaieil through complex interactions which occur in 
social settings and through social networks. As such it is a generative process 
aiul iKM a sialic entitv . ( I lence the suitabilii\ of ecological theoiy for analysing this 
process.) Dvadic iclaiionships generate power when both parties become inter- 
lireied selectivelv bv others as differences that exist according to the logic of a 
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hierarchy (Plumwood, 1990). Tliis means the dilTcreiiccs aulomalicall\ bccomo 
stratified and hence have additive orsubtractive value as nunemcnt occurs from 
one point of the dyad to the other. In this v\a\ one entit\ presents as beiiiii 
'better' than the other one. Due to the fact that the dyadic process does not allow 
for other elements to participate, the 'better' entity habituallv maintains its 
dominance and thus becomes legitimised. This is further reinforced by the fact that 
in dyadic relationships, neither of the two entities have the necessarv qualities 
needed to make a true blend possible (Sim me 11. 1 97 1 ) because t he \ equal 1\ rei Icct 
opposing characteristics. 

This means that the situation cannot be fixed merely b\ attempi ing to rev crse sdinc 
attributes of the dichotom\. such as b\ claiming that in future, students in field 
placements will be given greater autonom\ . As each opposing entity in the d\ad 
represents a logical distortion of each other, it sinipiv is not in the nature of a d\ ad 
to blend. Consider the follow ing examples - black :w hite. science: art. leaders lave, 
teacher: learner. ConsequentI>. if change and progress are to occur, critical 
analysis of this model of discmpowerment would need to be directed towards 
reconccptualising and redefining the major concepts involved as well as the 
theoretical relationships between them. This could occur easily enough. F*or 
example: 

• redefining and asserting the strengths of the field experience student (rather than 
a preoccupation with his/licr inadequacies). 

• redefining and asserting the freedoms and rights implicit therein. 

• redefining the implicit and explicit purposes of each field experience iliroughout 
the course (and it should be expected that these will differ) and debating these. 

• reinterpreting the roles of host superv isor and :yrly childhood lecturer b\ vva\ ol 
noting the common ground the\ share w ith »!<e student. This should also include 
redefining their work w ith the student as ^ jpportive and collaborativ e ratherihan 
controlling and sanctioning. 

The pragmatic problems inherent in iraJ.tional ticld experience pn^grams and the 
consequences of renegotiating them a»e man> and varied. It is not possible or 
necessary within this chapter to aduress them as the\ are being addressed 
elsewhere (Edwards. 1990: MacNaughton and Clyde. 1990: Vcale. 19S<^)). But ii 
is not until such a process does occur that the traditional dominating power hl(Kk 
can be fragmented enabling reciprocal and equitable triadic negotiations to occur, 
which truly reflect attitudinal change, intelligent professional reasoning and an 
understanding of the 'ecology* of field experiences. Thus the student is freer to be 
an active and responsible learner and the process of positive professional 
socialisation is greatly facilitat nl (/eichner. 19S7). 

Considering recent critical mov :s by the earlv childhood field towards achieving 
a publicly recognised professional status ( Henderson. 1990a. 1990b: I. aing. 1990: 
Slonehouse, 1989). the continued use of traditional educational practicum models 
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to an\ degree represents either a huge and hilarious irony or a viscious practice of 
h\ po'critical self abuse. By allow ing such processes to continue, we are contribut- 
ing to the perpetuation of a c\ cle of learned helplessness in those we are qualifying 
to enter the field. Is it an\ wonder then, that individually, as professionals we are 
still almost renowned for asingular inability topublicly articulate the practices and 
philosophies underlying our work and also sadh . for a continuing lack of political 
ad\ ocac\ on a sustained basis'? 



CONCLUSION 

In these anxious times of forced amalgamations in tertiary education, which 
includes pressure to rationalise and restructure early childhood courses, our field 
experience programs, as well as our courses generally, are under serious threat. 

To sur\i\c we need to become constructive opportunists more cognisant of 
changing future goals and therefore more able to capitalise on changes that occur, 
rather than remain as passi\ e and negative reactors to change. Scott (1982:196) 
claims that w e need to do more than just react to threat as ''merely reacting against 
negative possibilities instead of initiating positive ones does not take a field of 
work forwaro 

Considering this, we must view the current climate of change as a time to 
intelligenth question some of our old and static early childhood traditions and 
develop new and exciting wa\ s of progressing tow ards new and exciting goals. 

We could, for instance, begin b\ asking ourselves some questions like tho.se that 
follow: 

• We alwa\s lament that there is ne\er enough field experience in our courses. Is 
•more* the answer? The underUing assumption here is that 'more' equals 
'improved*. Does it? 

• Kicld experience programs have become an entrenched habit whereby blocks of 
time are usualh spent in field placements often for minimum periods of three 
consecutive w eeks. once or twice during each \ ear of training. But is this practice 
mode relevant to the dvnamics of the earh childhood field, or contemporary 
course struciures? 

• Has ihe u adiiional praciicuni role of ihe visiting early childhood lecturer become 
somewhat superlluous? Whai alternatives might (here be? 

• It appears thai for preservice students, professional socialisation is a develop- 
mental process (I-uller. 1^)70). If so. wh\ are ourpractica in each year of study 
often lust 'moreot the same'? Wh\ dothev not differ substantially in overall focus, 
spccii ic lentat ions ( tor example it could w el I be expected that final year students 
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have a higher orientation towards resource/suppori uork \\ ith families, adminis- 
tration and staff leadership), type of experience (workinti as an aide to a children's 
services advisor for a week instead of leaching) and so on? 

• In developing field experience programs ihat are more responsive [o the carl\ 
childhood Held, wema> need to consider including in huili coniponenis that lake 
responsibility for the practicuni related inserv ice supp(Mn of hosi supcrv isors. The 
needtoreconceptualise old assumptions and iradiii(Misc(Micerningilio rc^leol host 
supervisors and to then redefine these, in the light of a more active, collaborative 
role, is long overdue. 

These and many other questions must be addressed. Vlore so when one considers 
that at the moment, the most likely professional intluencc that nianv field 
experience programs have for earl v childhood students, is to lead tlicm avvav from 
experiencing and believing in their own professionalism. 
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CHAPTER 11 



PRACTICAL CURRICULUM 
THEORY: DESCRIBING, 
INFORMING AND 
IMPROVING EARLY 
CHILDHOOD PRACTICES 



Gail Halliwell 



U hat kmnvlcJi^c is held and used by iwfn'rii'fn cd teachers ofyouni^ children to 
inform their curricuhun wark'.' It is ari^ucd in this chapter that collaborative 
research, involvini: teacher practitioners, provides a startinii point to buildini^ 
useful thcftries far describin\i, inforniini^ and injprovini^ practice in care and 
education settiuiis. 
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The variety of services and scuifiiis within which tciiclicrs dcsii^n and implcfncn! 
curriculimi for {groups ofyonnsi children a fid their famihes continues to expand. 
Yet too little attention is directed to learninsi froni practitioners what knowleditc 
they have about maintaininsi early childhood curriculum practices in the places 
where they work. It isar{>ued in this paper that collaborative research, involvitu: 
teacher practitioners, provides a startin ^^ point to buildiiiii theories whic h will be 
useful for describini^. informin^i and iniprovin\i practice in current care and 
education settin^i^s. 



THINKING AND TALKINCJ ABOLT CURRICULUM 

There is remarkable coyness among some workers in the field of ear K ciiiidlnHnl 
education in Australia as elsewhere, about the term "eurrieiilum". and the idea that 
we 'teach' children, even "educate" them. The reasons appear to be mainl\ 
philosophical, values and beliefs which orientate thinking towards nature, natural 
development and childhood innocence. 'Rousseau's Emile", grow ing and devel- 
oping in commune with nature and far from the evils of the social w orld, continues 
to have romantic appeal for many concerned about the well-being of \oung 
children in Australia, The appeal continues despite concerns expressed from time 
totime thateniphasison individuals and individuality ma\ result in inappropriate 
curriculum, inappropriate in the social contexts of the child's current and luture 
life (Brennan and O Donnell. 1986: Boomer. 1987). 

This romantic orientation is often treated as the antithesis of what Kohlberg and 
Mayer (1972) referred to as a "cultural transmission stream of thought", where 
education, teaching and curriculum tends lo be asscKMated with practices which 
involve fragmentation in what is taught, when and wliy and imposition on learners 
by teachers. Curriculum theories associated with cultural transmission tend to 
assume the need for distinctions among a seemingly infinite number of hierarchi- 
cally organised components. There are distinctions between goals, aims, long- 
term objectives, short-term objectives, for instance, and between ke\ concepts, 
major concepts, minor concepts, topics, themes, facts, principles imd so on. 
Diagrams used to explain the components and links. ver\ often show separate 
boxes, with arrows depicting how higher and lower level components are linked. 

Even early childhood workers who are proud to use the terms * education*, 
^teaching' and 'curriculum* find these t\pes of curriculum theorising minimalK 
useful for informing practice. For many early childhood educatcM s in Australia, 
the curriculum has much to do with the quality of connections the child makes 
between learnings achieved now and those made m other places and at other limes. 
It is also about creating relationships w here teachers and learners share decisions 
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aboul ilic learning program and have shared goals for what is to be achieved. When 
currieulum theorists think and talk as though teacher/learner relationships are 
ai\va\s about teachers ^having' control over learners and ^giving' some of that 
control to learners, it is extremely difficult to bring into the discourse the view that 
education can take place within relationships of mutuality, reciprocity and a 
reaching out to be responsive to the other (Greene, I98S). 

Harl\ childhood teachers find it extremely difficult to describe their curriculum 
work, u hen ihe language for communicating focuses on differences among parts, 
noi on how parts function w ithin the w hole and on degrees of control, rather than 
ihequalitN of teacher/learner relationships. A different language of curriculum is 
required involving different clusters of meaning (HalliwelL 199()a). Where dia- 
grams are used to describe a way of thinking about curriculum, they can reflect the 
'organic w hole" that Schwab( 1969) considered to be the foundation fortheorising 
aboul practice. Perhaps overlapping circles or w hirlpools fit better than boxes and 
arrow s? In place of hierarchies such as goals, then aims, then objectives, might be 
the notion of aims (or goals or objectives, the distinctions are not important) 
contained in the means for achieving them and of learners selecting in personally 
meaningful \\a\s from the w hole of the experience of living. 

Rather than engage in constructing curriculum theories which develop these 
notions more full\. earl\ childhood educators have looked to other knowledge 
sources for describing good practices, informing the thinking of novice teachers 
and imprm ing ongoing practice. In the 1 98(ls the field has extended further than 
ever before the application of child development theory for these purposes. The 
rhetoric of developmentall\ appropriate practice has become central to efforts to 
share the thinking of the field with novice teachers, parents, policy makers and 
others. The literature abounds with reports on research into aspects of develop- 
meiii and implications for practice, though only some of this research helps 
teachers maintain their locus on the w hole, w ithin w hich parts can be understood. 

The increasing emphasis on conveying to teachers presumed links between 
dexelopmenial theories with \alued earh childhood education practices may be 
resulting in a too restricted knowledge base for teachers in their work with young 
children. There is concern among writers such as Ott, Zeichner and Price (1990). 
Spodek (I9SK). Silin (I9S7) aiid 1-ein and Schwartz (1982) that the field is 
accepting abstract theorising, the search for law s and generalisation characteristic 
of technical lheor>. as a substitute for theorising about practice (Fein and 
Schwartz. 1982:83). Mc^st of the writers xhare a concern that little attention is 
being gi\ en to building on w hat the experienced practitioner knows about working 
with \oung children in earl\ childhood settings. 

In Australia, theie is all too little attention being gi\ en to studying the knowledge 
constructeil and uscil b\ our experienced earh childhood teachers and using this 
lo iMulerstaml am! improve ongoing practice. Comparati\e studies, where the 
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perspectives of the researchers are hrouglit to hear on the work of teachers, are 
more common than collahorat i\ e studies wliere practitioner perspecii\ es on their 
own work is sought. The considerable knowledge residing among our man\ 
experienced teachers is tapped less often these da\^ and our theorising ahoui 
practice is poorer as a resuU. 

It is time to begin seeking out researcli approaches which can be used to bring 
together the expertise of researchers and of practitioners, in building theories of 
practice. 



PRACTICAL KN()WLED(;K AND THK CLRRICLLl M 
WORK OF TEACHERS 



Even when they are reticent about use of the w ord \ urriculunr, teachers working 
with young children make plans and carr\ them out with the intention that tiie 
results will be beneficial for children. The\ decide how to organise the setting 
where children are cared for and educated. Thc\ select ctMtain resources and re- 
ject others, arrange spaces and rtuitines and decide the t>pes of relationships tlie\ 
want toencourage among children and between adults and children. Depending on 
their persona] philosophies and the images, principles and rules the\ hold, the\ 
may arrange time for observing children and talking with parents. The\ may 
favour flexible planning so that they can be responsi\e to emerging interests and 
individual abilities among children. These decisions of teachers, under modil ica- 
tion and adaptation from da> -to-day. pro\ ide the ongoing curriculum from which 
children learn. 

Bussis, Chittenden and Annuel ( 1^)76:4^)) used this perspecti\e on curriculum 
when they studied the curriculum constructs in u .e among a group of elemeniar\ 
teachers in the Tnited States: 

Most people interpret curriculum as meaning Mogical organization of subject 
matter'. It seems obvious, however, that neither teachers nor children en- 
counter this concept ion of curriculum in the classroom. What they do encoun- 
ter is each other, materials, activity, and a particular physical seuing (ic. an 
arrangement of equipment and furniture). All of these, plus the school at 
large and the outside environment, represent potential resources at the teach- 
er's disposal. How and whether a person perceives these as instructional re- 
sources, and what learnings the\ are perceived to promote, detennine the 
nature of an individual's ^curriculum construct system*. 

These researchers investigated the knowledge held and used In teachers who 
considered that their curriculum work was mfoinied b\ (^pen education principles. 
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Onihe basisofihc findings ot their stu(i\ the researchers suggested lhal practition- 
ers hold knowledge at var\ing levels, some deepl\ embedded and intbmiing all 
other levels. The vva\ the\ held their knowledge enabled the teachers to make 
decisions informed b\ educational goals and values yet having the flexibility and 
spontaneity necessar\ for being responsive to unexpected interests emerging 
among learners. The forms and processes for using knowledge had little cor- 
respondence with the linear forms in use among those designing Tirriculum 
resources to inform and improve the work of teachers. 

Research such as the above, into teachers' curriculum constructs and theories-in- 
use, excited interest among some theorists interested in improving curriculum 
practice. In the IMSOs there has been an upsurge of interest in studying teacher 
thinking and in mapping the practitioners' knowledge base. The results are 
becoming evident in excitingly different ways of thinking and talking about the 
curriculum work of teachers. An important example is the recent text by Connelly 
and Clandiniii ( l^)SK). Teachers a\ Curriculum Planners: Narralives ofExperi- 
en( e. \\ is difficult to explain the book in a few lines, though the foreword by Elliott 
l{isnerma> indicate tothe reader the promise it holds fordescribing, informing and 
improv ing practice in early childhood education. Eisner { 1988:x) says: 

. . .this book provides us w ith a reminder that it is more important to understand 
w hat people experience than to focus simply on w hat they do. It is possible to 
gel teachers and students to perform, and at the same time toscuttle any interest 
hi what the> teach and learn. It is possible to develop observation schedules 
forralingteacherandpupilbehaviourw ith perfect reliability and yet miss most 
of what counts in their lives - what they make of what they are doing. 

This w(Mk builds on research such as the studies by Elba/ (1983) and Clandinin 
( 1^)S()). which map ways in which the practical knowledge of teachers is con- 
structed and used to inform curriculum action. Their concept of teacher images 
provides a useful wav of investigating how it is that teachers can manage to 
maintain direction in their work, remaining responsive to many conflicting and 
ambiguous factors in curriculum work and linking current action with so many 
facets of their personal lives and the lives of the children they teach. Clandinin and 
C\>nnellv ( 1^)KS:(){)) describe images thus: 

Bv image wc mean something within our experience, embodied in us as 
persons and expressed and enacted in our practices and actions. Situations call 
forth our images from our narratives of experience, and these images are 
available to use as guides to future action. . .images are part of our past, called 
forth b> situations in w hich w e act in the present, and are guides to our future. 
Images as tlie> are embodied in us entail emotion, morality, and aesthetics. 

In a recent col labiMat iv e stud\ w ith experienced teachers of young children. I used 
this notion of teacher images in a studv mvol ving mapping the knowledge held and 
used b\ two teachers. The studv provided insight into similarities and differences 
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among teachers inieresied in child responsive curriculum, in iho \\a\s ihcir 
thought patterns clustered together values, beliefs and principles, which then 
activated strategies to inform decision making. 



In 1990,1 worked coIlaborati\el> with Kate and \Vcnd\ . sceknii: lo describe iheir 
experiences as they worked to introduce and maintain child responsi\c curriculum 
practices. The teachers had been transferred into new teaching siiuaiions. Kale 
assigned to w ork w ith 6 \ear olds in a large school ai the edge of a cit> and \Vcnd\ 
with 5 year olds in a smaller counlr\ school, I made weekU \ isits to each school 
throughout the year, working as a participant obser\er in the classKuun and 
recording conversations with each teacher, W'c had agreed to collaborate m 
documenting the use of practical knowledge to maintain a child iesponsi\c 
curriculum in a new work situation. Kaie had taught \oung children in primai\ 
schools for 1 7 years and Wendy, after 7 \ ears in the preschool secior of the s\ stem, 
was seeking to bring her preschool teaching knowledge into a primar\ school 
setting. 

Kate and Wendy had access to information about Clandinin's( 1^)S6) research and 
as we talked about their experiences, wo explored ihe idea thai the\ held images 
which ga\e shape to their decision making. This investigation pro\ed to be 
exciting for all three of us, helping the outsider gain insight into wh\ certain 
dilemmas arose in deciding the ongoing curriculum and helping both Kate and 
Wendy bring into consciousness the ways they held and used their embedded 
practical knowledge. 

For instance, a little reflection on Kate's part elicited the notion of ''children 
creating meaning" as an image shaping her current attempts to make changes she 
felt would increase child responsiveness in the curriculum. This image w as under 
construction as she tried out ideas derived from her studies in language and 
linguistics in the classroom. Some practices that she tried to bring into her work 
proved to be quite unsatisfactory from her point of \ iew. though she was unable 
to put into words why this w as so. 

Over some months we came to the conclusion that man\ of her feelings of 
uncertainty were related to a much more deeply embedded image, of **a com- 
munity where everyone is valued*'. This image shaped her attempts to ensure that 
every child in the class felt the equal of all others, that evervone was recognised 
as having some special talents. Over many years she had devised routines lo ensure 
that children learned lo relate to one another in caring ways and learned to know 
about one another as people w-ho had special talents. This community image was 
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cieepl\ eiiibeddeci in the way she judged the success of her work in the classroom. 
( It also shaped her relationship w ith other people. Kate yearned for a world where 
everyone related to one another as equals. ) 

Some o\' the practices encountered through her reading about early literacy 
learning tended to lead into practices which were so much focused on the 
individual, that Kate felt she was losing the sense of a community where everyone 
w as valued. Once she became clearer about how this image shaped her work, she 
felt better able to select from possibilities for change so as to protect this old and 
hiuhU valued image, while bringing into being a classroom where children's 
efforts to make meaning in personal ways, could be celebrated, 

WciuIn became v er\ much aw are of the importance of images she had developed 
during her preschool work, when actions associated with these images came into 
collision uith the routines and rules of her new teaching situation. She ex- 
pressed frustration about her inability to achieve ''a flow in learning" because there 
were so man> unpredictable interruptions in school life. She put an enormous 
amount of effort into creating routines which led to children having a sense that 
llie\ *\)v\ ned the room", even though this was not an accepted notion in the school 
and resources were not designed to support this notion. As the year progressed she 
suffered increasing tension becaitse her image of 'teaching as team w ork" did not 
appear to have an> place in the school. She could not achieve a feeling of work- 
ing in a team w ith the administiation. w ith her staff colleagues or even, it seemed 
in her lowest moments, with the children. 

Our conversations helped her to bring into consciousness the sources of her 
dilemmas about deciding appropriate action and to work out whether her images 
could inlorm her work in this situation in the future. The collaboration helped me 
togaininsight into her thinking, into the way her "flow in learning" image together 
w ith the image of children "ow ning the room", provided a means of keeping order 
w ithoiit having to resort to t\ pical school control strategies of rewarding approved 
behaviour and completed tasks. 

I could begin tc^ envisage what a theory ol* practice might be like if enough research 
attention was given to investigating the images in use among teachers seeking to 
be responsive to \oimg learners. 



Bl ILOINd PRACTICAI. THEORY WITH KATE 
AND WENDY 

In mv work with Kale and Wendv it was ev ident. quite early in the year, that both 
icachers began to leel guiltv when the ongoing curriculum did not take the 
diiections ihc\ had env isaged. When ihey were not apologising to me about lack 
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of progress, they were attempting to explain why they had taken particular 
decisions. They found it difficult to avoid saying they were compelled to act in 
certain ways or to sound as though they were blaming other people for decisions 
taken, yet this was not the understanding they had or wanted to convey. 

They knew in a practical sense, but not in a discursive way, that maintaining 
desired directions in the curriculum required negotiation, careful deliberation on 
strategies before taking action and the evolution of direction rather than progress 
towards a prescribed goal. The theories they knew about for explaining social 
action were, however, unable to deal with this dialectical way of knowing that it 
was in part, the result of actions of others and in part, self action which created the 
ongoing curriculum. 

For instance, Kate became involved in complex negotiations with her teaching 
partner and delayed changes she had intended introducing until her partner was 
ready, carefully planning ahead to ensure that the changes would only be delayed, 
not forgotten. 

Both teachers negotiated changes from school routines for written planning and 
were extraordinarily cautious, it seemed from an outsider's perspective, in delib- 
erating before acting to ensure they would secure agreement for planning methods 
that worked best for them. 

Wendy, after putting considerable etfon into designing a room where desks were 
shared and personal belongings were stored in pockets on a wall hanging, 
reluctantly decided that she needed to agree to the children's expressed desires for 
a personal desk with their name on it. These were reasonable decisions, given the 
circumstances, though it was not easy to explain to someone w ho did not know the 
situation, why these actions, and not others, were taken. 

When we began talking about the inevitability of dilemmas in classroom decision 
making (Lampert, 1985: lialliwell, 1990b), both Kate and Wendy said that thc> 
felt **more relaxed" and "less gui^y". We talked often about the dilemmas the\ 
experienced, and I introduced ideas I had gleaned from Giddens* (19X4) theory of 
.social structural ion which suggests a focus on individual motives and reasons in 
contact with ongoing routines and rules as a basis for understanding action, The 
notion that there were recurring and often unrecognised patterns in school routines 
and rules, proved to be useful in teasing out why it sometimes seemed impossible 
to make the changes Kate or Wendy envisaged. This notion noi onl> alle\ iated for 
them some of the guilt associated with thinking that teachers could be and ought 
to be in control of every aspect of the curriculum in action. It also provided a 
way of thinking and talking about dilemmas in teacher decision making that 
moved beyond the particular events and situations of everyday life in schools. 

It helped Wendy, for Ir stance, to understand that the seeminiiU endless interrup- 
tions to her daily woik were part of the structure of schoc^l life. I iarlicr she had 
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located licr sense of disruption in personal inadequacy, then had become frustrated 
with the people who caused particular interruptions and later still determined she 
would find a way tc overcome the interruptions so she could bring her image of a 
-flow in leaming'^ into her work. Once she began looking at how structured 
routines cut across her attempts to use her images to inform action, she felt better 
able to understand the sources of interruption. She began to search for strat- 
egics for managing the dilemmas associated with fragmentation of time for 
learning, knowing that interruptions would continue because the patterns were not 
caused^by individual agents. Changing these patterns might be beyond her 
capabilities as one contributor to the structuring of school life, but fmding 
strategies to ensure that the patterns were only minimally disruptive to her work 
was possible. 

For some years, Kate had been irritated by the way teachers were treated as "staff 
members'' who worked under the "leadership'^ of school authorities, who may or 
nia\ not take an interest in her efforts to be child responsive in the classroom. She 
had tended to think about the dilemmas arising when administrators had different 
expectations from hers as specific events, located in the actions of particular 
people. Through our efforts to explain the source of her tension, she began 
examining the patterned behaviour of many school administrators, shaped by a 
svstem which had in the past been highly authoritarian and hierarphically organ- 
ised. As she began to consider her relations with authority figures from the 
perspective of these routinised patterns of behaviour, she found she was better able 
to work out strategies for establishing the relationships of equality she valued and 
then was belter able to negotiate the spaces she needed to pursue child responsive 
practices. 

It was possible, working collaboratively with these two teachers to develop a 
practical theory for describing, informing and improving their ability to maintain 
achikiresponsivecurriculum when they encountered patterns of influence in their 
work context which conflicted with their practical knowledge about how to 
implement a child responsive curriculum. 



BKINd PRACTICAL ABOUT THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
CURRICULUM WORK 

The I ^)S()s w as a period w hen governments were accepting some responsibility for 
funding programs tor the group care and education of children under eight years 
and the varfeiy of care and education programs offered to these children was 
expanding. With public funding, care and education practices in use with children 
became subject to influence from an ever-widening range of interest groups. 
The groups included government policy makers, national lobby groups, local 
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communities and competing educational interest groups* each group ha\ing 
differing understandings about good practices in caring for and educating \ oung 
children. These are trends that can be expected to continue as programs for young 
children become more varied in response to changing needs within the society 
(Spodek and Saracho, 1 990). 

Teachers are inevitably involved in responding to these competing expectations as 
they go about their day-to-day curriculum work, though there is little in the formal 
knowledge of the field which prepares them for this. Teachers are trained to focus 
their curriculum decision making on the child and the immediate environment of 
the child. This sometimes results in teachers acting as though they could conduct 
their work in a kind of social vacuum. There is little in traditional theorising about 
the curriculum work of teachers to alert them to the reality that the interests of other 
stakeholders, policy makers, funding agencies, local communities and competing 
interest groups, impinge on their work with children in quite subtle ways, as part 
of the social structure of their work context. 

The problems this creates for children and for teachers were raised by Boomer in 
his address to the national Conference on the First Years of School, held in Sydney 
m 1986, one of his points being that a very narrow focus on the child could lead 
to unrealistic teacher expectations and consequent feelings of guilt. As he put it: 

If one has a learning theory without an accompanying social/political thcor\ , 
one might develop a variety of guilts and desperations. The ideal learning 
regime can never be achieved. Teachers w ho have not confronted the u ays in 
which the system both helps and impedes learning, may tend to blame 
themselves wrongly for shortcomings which are likely to be the result of deep- 
seated structures and influences in the system. (Boomer, 1987:94) 

Lack of knowledge and therefore sensitivity, to the subtle ways in which cultural 
routines and rules shape decision making may explain, in part, why practices 
associated with cultural transmission are so often infiltrating the curriculum in use 
in the early childhood settings of the 198()s and l99()s(Elkind. 1988:Scott. 1982). 
When curriculum theory treats the cultural context as a benign factor, something 
that teachers can shape like clay and developmental theory does likew ise, it is no 
wonder that teachers have little sensitivity to the systematic ways in which parent 
expectations, societal trends, administrative structures and even child enthusiasms 
engendered by television impinge on their decision making, creating a sense of 
unwelcome constraint on what ought to be unproblematic. The theories which 
imply that it is possible for teachers to have complete control over the cultural 
context in which curriculum operates, leave teachers with a sense of guilt and 
frustration. 

Hatch and Freeman ( 1 988) for instance surveyed teachers, principals and district- 
level supervisors involved in kindergarten programs in a school district in Ohio. 
They noted the .stress related to asense of conflict betw een what the educators were 
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expected to do and what they believed to be appropriate educitional practice. 
These people felt constrained, not by explicit policies in operation in their school 
district, but bv difficult to explain pressures on their work emanating from parents, 
published materials, society and even from children and accountability measures 
in use in the district and state. Hatch and Freeman (1 988: 1 47) in response to this 
evidence of continuing, routinised influences in the cultural context of teachers' 
work, concluded their report w ith the plea that: 

. . .early childhood educators should be given a measure of trust as the people 
who best understand the developmental needs of children, and they should be 
empowered to design and implement programs to meet those needs. 

The statement implies a yearning for some mythical situation where teachers can 
w ork in unfettered autonomy but this is an unrealistic expectation. The theories of 
the field should be assisting teachers to become aware of and thus able to work 
effectively within the routinised expectations and rules of the various sociocul- 
tural contexts where they might do their work. They need to use their knowledge 
of reciprocal and responsive relationships in the curriculum planned for children, 
to inform their decision making among other stakeholders in the wider context of 
their work. 

This is another reason for constructing practical theories, based on the curriculum 
u ork which teachers actually do. We need to know how experienced practitioners 
have learned to maintain the practices they value, whatever the pressures in place 
in their work contexts. We need to know about the ways teachers hold and use their 
knowledge about working in social contexts and to consider how the embedded 
practical know ledge of teachers could become abstracted from the specific 
oniioine situationsWhere it is generated, in forms which enable others to learn 
from their experiences. It could be that the results would be really useful social 
theory, something that is urgently needed to take the place of highly abstract social 
theories w hich are often proposed as useful for informing practical curriculum 
work. 



CONCLUSION 

Kate, Wendy and myself discussed our emerging ideas about how they used 
imaizes to manage dilemmas, w ithin the shared practical knowledge group which 
had been estabHshed as another part of the research project. In this group were 
teachers who had volunteered to become involved in reflecting on how sharing 
practical knowledge helped them improve their efforts to implement child respon- 
si\e curriculum. Within the group each of us was able to sharpen our personal 
understandings about the sources of the dilemmas faced by teachers in implement- 
inu the curriculum. Teachers found it helpful to think of dilemmas occuring at 
intersections where their own images were in collision with routinised expecta- 
tions in place in their work place. 

1.43 
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W*? began to identify dilemmas which were common to all the teachers in the 
group. Similar dilemmas had been identifed among teachers taking part in an 
earlier study (Halli well, 199()c), While teachersconsidered that there were similar 
dilemma areas, they felt it necessary to affirm that each teacher experienced and 
managed those dilemmas in personalised uays. We identified a need to pursue a 
type of theorising which evolved through sharing stories about dilemma situations 
and extracting meaning in w ays w hich preserved the complex it \ ot experience, \ et 
enabled others to extract meaning which could inform their ow n praciicc. Learn- 
ing how to record practical theories for more general use among other j)ractitioners 
was seen as a useful goal, though difficult to achieve. 

It could be that really useful theory about practice would evolve through collabo- 
ration at a number of levels. In this paper, the typesof theorising which could take 
place through sharing insider and outsider perspectives on teacher's classroom 
work have been explored. The theorising which eventuates when practitioiieis 
gather together seeking to improve personal practice through listening to the 
stories of others, is an area w hich should not be neglected in the pursuit of theory 
to be shared when face to face contact is not possible. There are already a number 
of groups of early childhood educators working on understanding the role of 
net working and colieagial groups for improvingpraclice(()ttet al, 1990). Perhaps 
it is time to establish groups like this throughout the Australian early childhood 
education community. 

As we move tow ard forms of communicating needed w hen face to face sharing is 
not possible, we do need to ensure that our theories of practice are grounded in ihe 
experiences of teachers and are shared in print and audio>visual forms which 
rellect the work of practitioners. 
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CHAPTER 12 



FROM PIAGET TO 
VYGOTSKY: MOVING INTO 

A NEW ERA OF EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



In recent times, Pici^et's theory of cognitive dcyclopmcnt has been questioned. The 
replication of his research nsinii different methodoloiiies has revealed a nwnher 
of limitations. When i^reatcr importance is placed on the social context, different 
results are i*ene rated. This has raised concern for the suitahility of those programs 
which have been developed from a Pia^ietian framework. Vy^otsky^s social 
construction of learning which takes into accimnt the learner ' \ social context is 
proving!, to he an attractive alternative - especially for early childhood education. 



Marilyn Fleer 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tho(Mics o\- how chilcircn ihiiik ami learn over the past 20 years have been 
dominated bv Piasict's theor> of cognitive development, Piaget's impact was 
recogni/cd not only by practitioners, but by theorists and researchers alike. 
Bruner ( 1^)83: 1 3S) expressed the \ iew that Piaget has: 

...made a tremendous contribution to our understanding of the mind of the 
child and how it grows, and indeed to our understanding of mind m 
iieneral . . .Piaset could be completely wrong in every detail, but he would still 
ha\ e to be reckoned one of the greatest pioneers. This is not to say that he saw 
it all. for he certainly did not. 

Throudi bothobsenational (earlier v. ork) and experimental (later work) research, 
Pia^'ei\le\ eloped a theorv of how children acquire and develop knowledge. His 
u o^k \v as concerned w it h svstematical 1\ describing and explaining the growth and 
development of intellectual structures and knowledge. His theory consisted of 
two main developmental processes; assimilation and accommodation. These 
processes were summarized by Bruner ( 198.^: 1 38). 

The child moves up through stages of growth by dint of some virtually 
unspecit ied process of "equilibrium" between assimilation and accommoda- 
tion - the former a process (if shapingexperience to fit one's mental schemata, 
the lauer changing one's schemata to fit experience. 

Chroui:!! the sNstematic and detailed observations of children over time, Piaget 
identified specific characteristics of children's thinking at different ages. His 
iheor\ Is characteri/ed b\ tour stages of development indexed by chronological 
a^'c. The\ include: sensorimotor (birth - 2 \ears): preoperational (2-6 years): 
concrete 'op^^i'^^ti^^'i^ ^^^-l- >^^^^''^^ operations (12 years onwards) 

(Wadsworlh. 1^)89). 

However, the accuracv and relevance of Piaget's theory has in recem time been 
debated. The arrav of studies conducted b\ Piaget and his colleagues (Piaget, 1929, 
1M52: PiaLiei and'inhelder. 1^).^6. 1969)v\hich were vv idely acknowledged and so 
influeniiaTm curriculum development, teaching pedagogy and research itself, 
have been rei^licated. With the introduction of dilferemmethodologies,the studies 
hav e uenei at'cd conflict iiiii data ( Wood. 1 088 ). This chapter will reappraise current 
carl\\'hildhood curricula and practice through brielly outlining these studies, 
introduce an alternative theorv which is gaining wide acceptance - the social 
onistniction oncarninj- - and present research to support its introduction into 
earlv childhood curricula and practice. The importance of adult-child interaction 
will be debated. / 
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THE DEMISE OF PIAGET'S THEORY OF vTOCiNITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 

One element of Piaget's theory which symboli/.es the development of ehil(lren\ 
thinking, is that of egocentric thought. According to Piaget, young children see 
the world from their own perspective and have difficult} view ing the world from 
another's perspective. This aspect of his theor\ was developed as a result of 
experimentation with young chiildren to determine if they could coneeptuah/e a 
view other than the one they were seeing. 

A model of three mountains was presented to the child. The mouniains were each 
a different colour and had a distinctive feature (either snow , a house ur a red cross 
on the summit ). The child was requested to sit directly opposite a doll. The model 
of the three mountains was then placed between the doll and the child. The child 
was asked "What does the doll see?" Three versions of the experiment were used. 
Piaget demonstrated through this experiment that young children w ere egocentric 
because they chose the perspective they could see. Children up to the age of eight 
or nine were usually unable to show the perspective seen b\ the doll. 

Donaldson ( 1978) and her colleagues ( U)83) modified Piaget's egocentrism task 
from mountains and a doll, to a game in which a doll was hidden from a policeman. 
The game commenced with two dolls (one a bo\ and the other a policeman ) and 
two walls form in £Z the imaee of a cross. The child was asked to Tiide the doll so 
the policeman cannot find him". Once the rules of the game were established and 
the child understood the task, a second policeman doll w as introduced. The child 
was then asked to hide the boy doll from the two policeman dolls. The child had 
to visualize the perspectives of both policeman dolls w hen hiding the doll. 

Donaldson and her colleagues found that of the thirt\ children between the ages 
of three-and-a-half and five years, ninety per cent were able to hide the ho\ doll 
correctly. When a third ; oliceman doll w as introduced, sixty per cent of the three- 
and-a-half year olds succeeded in the task, Donaldson's work has cast doubts on 
Piaget 's notion of egocentrisr. This has been supported elsew here { Wood, 1 ^)88 ). 

Research by other investigators has fully confirmed that, if children, are given 
the Piaget 'mountain' task, they do indeed have extreme difficult) with it - but 
not, it now seems for the reason Piaget suggests. (Donaldson, 1978:23) 

Many of Piaget's conversation tasks have also been replicated and modified to 
nfiake them more meaningful to young children. F-or example. Light. Bucking- 
ham and Roberts ( 1979) modified the consenation of volume task by using a 
beaker that had a broken, ra/or-sharp rim. This Haw was shown to the children 
priorto transferring the fluid into another beaker. A social purpose for the task was 
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ininuiuccd \o ihc children ( piuiriiig the litiiiiti inio aiKUhci bciikcr Ixvause ihc lip 
was briikcii). These researchers re-rranietl ilie ctMiser\alitMi lasks iiiit) a sDclalU 
nieaningiul ciMiiexi. st^ that children ctuiUl make belter sense o\' w hai w as reiiuireil 
oriheni. 

Alternative findings ha\e also been reported \ov Piaget's classilicaticMi. niiniber 
CDiicepts. arithmetic and nieasurenient (l)iMialdson.Cu ie\e and Pratt. P)S.v Light. 
H)Sfi). C'onsequentU . W ood ( 1^)XS:45) has suggested that: 

There is now a signilicanl bod\ ofopinion which holds that (bagels method- 
olog\ and demonstration led him to underestimate or misconstrue the nature 
of childreirs thinking. 



SOCIALLY CONSTRl CTKD LKARNINC; 

C'lMicerns aboiit Piaget"scogniti\e learning theor\ were iniiialU expressed when 
his ideas were first introduced because it tlid not take into account the learners* 
siK'ial ciMile\t. Indeed it woidd seem that earlier theoretical positions which 
attempted t(^ gauind an account of cognitive development in the chiurs social 
experiences (such as. Mead. 1^).U: V\gotsk\. I^^(i2) were almost loialh eclipsed 
b\ Piaget's essentialU indi\ idualislic account of cognitive de\ek>pnieni. 

...man\ developmental ps\ chologists ha\e critici/ed the picture ol the lone 
child whichthe\ consider to underlie the ortlunloxPiaget model. ... rhe\ have 
obser\ ed the rtde o( language and interaction in exploring possible solutions. 
What in fact happens in such interaction is that the chiUl's in\n cognitive 
apprcKieh to the prt^blem is challenged, either b\ peers directU or b\ parents 
or teachers scaffolding" understanding through pacing o[ the problem- 
solving process. Tliese observations have mo\ed developmental ps\cholo- 
iiisis to gi\e much miMc weight to interaction with others, atid to the use ol 
language. . .the child's de\ eU^pment must be nietliateu b\ . and stinuilaletl b\ . 
inleratioiis with others. (Light. 1^:170) 

I^runer and Haste ( U)S7:*).^m ha\ e also argued against an individualistic apprtnich 
to learning b\ draw mg tun- attention t(^ V\ gotsk\ *s \ iew s on the social coiistruc- 
tion 1^1 kiK^w leilge. 

In the main, we di^ lun ctuistruct a realits sole!\ on the basis oj pri\ale 
enLiumters w ith exemplars of natural states. Most of our approaches to the 
world aie mediated through negotiation with others. 

\ >golsk\ s niuion ol the social construction ol learning has attracted attention 
among cognitive pssclu^logists ( Werisch. I^JS.S). V\gotsk> argued that children 
are eiurcncheil in siKial experiences. man> (d which the\ participate in or make 
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uscol. Inn whicli ilic\ ilcnun al\\;i\s lUKiorslaiul. 'I iicso experiences arc iniiiall\ 
enei)iinleretl on an inierps\ eholotiieal plane, llial is. w iilmi tlie social mores ol ihe 
p.irlieiilar eullural i:rou[r Mere ehilclreii pariieipale in nian\ social actisiiies. 
such as liaiul wasluni: helore a meal, but ck> lun necessaril\ iinderstanil iheir 
pii pose. It IS oiil> alter participatiiii: in these social rituals nian> tinges, w iih atluh 
ijiscussion ahoul their puipose. that chilciren heuni to uiuleisiaiul the reasons lor 
those actiN ities. Accoidiiii: io\'\ i!oisk\ ( Wertscli, 1 ^)S5 itliese experiences can not 
he inulerst(H»ii at liie nitiaps\choloi:ical plane (coi:nni\e uiulersiaiulingi wiiliout 
heini: sociall\ nieilialed iVoiii wiihin the cultural iiroup. 

...coiinnion heiiins in social siiualions in which a chiKl shares rcsponsibilit\ 
Um proiliiciiii: a complete peilormance with an aihill. The cliikUloes what he 
or she can, the ailuli the rest. In this w a\ . practice on components occurs in the 
cinilext ol the lull peiiorniance. hi naturall\ occuirini: interactions of this 
kind, the adult will i:raduall\ increase expectations ol how much ol the lull 
perl on nance the chiUl can he responsible lor. (('a /den, 1^>8S:1()1- 102) 

'I he adult and the chilil work tojiollicr to complete the task which is cullurallv 
rele\ anl ami has a social jnirpose. I he atlult allow s the chiUl to conijiletc as much 
ol llie task as she/he is able, the ailull iloes ihc rest. In this social interaction, the 
adult i:i\es rele\ant inlorinalittii to the cluld whilst compleliiii: the task with the 
chilli, riiiouiih this process, know letliie becomes sociall\ construcletl. This \ iew 
(H leaiiuni: is liiiulanieniall\ di Herein to the Iramework presented b\ Piauet. 

Whilst ilieie ise\uieiice la\ouiini: the mcw that one basis I'or de\elojiinental 
chaniie oi learning is coumliN e ctMiflicl aiul conlratliction (e.g.. ( llachan and 
1 a.i:ht, U>S2i.. .lai nioieis iiuoUeil inellecli\e teachini: lluinsimcilN pro\ iihni: 
niaici lal \o\ the cliiltl to 'diiiesi ' oi acti\ a.liiti! compcimi: uleas that are alreatlx 
iinplicil in his Isit. | thinkiui:. . .the ^ lew that ailiill aiulchild. wm kmi: toi:ether, 
CcUi coiisiruci new schemes throujjh sharetl initMacIion. 1 he p»Mential ellecl ol 
leachiiMj will piose to be lar jjieater than Piajjcluin lheoi\ alUnvs. What the 
chilli iU'\ cloj'js. in tins aheinaliv e ciMiLepluah/aluni, aienot mental ojX'iaiions 
ileined Jiom his Isicl actions on the woiUl but \oncepts' that are jointlv 
<.onsiriicleil ihuniLdi inieraeliiMt with tln^sc who alieadN embod\ them, it) 
iielluM" with wa\s ol tloini: and think ini; thai are culluial pi act ices, reciealetl 
w ilh I hiklien ihiouuh processes ol loinial and inloi inal teachmi:. 



I lie notion ol IcaiiiiiiL' as ^ >(k iail\ ctMisiuicietl pn^ess m opposiiion to llie moie 
mdi\ uhi.ilisiic OI icntatioii ol Piavjc! is iu>w halleiiiMni! nualu»l oui ethical loiud 
praci ice (Wood, r^sfv l^JSS: linmei and Haste. l^JS?, 1 itdn, l^>Sr^ l»)S7i 
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reappraising; early childhood curricula 
and practice 

In recent timesearl\ childhood practitioiiershaveiiscd the phrase cleNelopmentally 
appropriate practice to describe education and care in earl\ childhood. 
Bredekanip's ( 1987:2-3) ''concept of developmental appropriateness has two 
dimensions: age appropriateness and indi\idual appropriateness. ...IMa\ enables 
children to progress along the developmental sequence from the sensorimotor 
intelligence of infancy to preoperational thought in the preschool years, to the 
concrete operational thinking exhibited by primary children*'. 

David (1990:74) defines this de\elopmenial ideolog\ as "curriculum to be 
structured and sequenced in accordance with the child's psychological and 
ph\ siological development and learning processes''. Yet it is clear trom 
Bredekamp's manual of de\elopmentall\ appropriate practice, that cognitive 
development is based on Piaget's theor\ of cognitive development. 

If developmenially appropriate based curriculum has been built upon these 
theoretical assumptions, which are clearK Piagetian based, then the field of early 
childhood education needs to re-examine its whole appioach to the teaching- 
learning process. Whilst de\elopment should still feature strongK in earl\ child- 
hood curricula, the stage based approach and the assumptions made about 
children's thinking needs to be reconsidered. 

EuirlN childhood practitioners can no longer take for granted curricula and ideolo- 
gies that base their developmental sequence of cognition on Piaget's theory. The 
\ iew of the self directed child engaging in a resource rich environment must now 
be questioned. Sylva, Roy and Painter'^s (in David, 1990:83) insightful comment 
reflects this concern: 

If the child stands against the garden fence for ten minutes staring absently 
around him, |sic|. the\ |teachers| claim he lsic| is learning by observing. Ifhe 
|sic| repetitively puts dough into balls they say that *the new baby at home is 
causing him |sicl to regress and he |sic| needs this simple act'. 

These ideological views have led to the de-emphasi/ing of the teacher's role in 
cognition and to a blind belief that the child's engagement with materials alone, 
leads to cognition. Whilst great claims are made of the range of potential learning 
possible through the exploration of the environment (for example block play 
fosters mathematical development), research indicates thai it is the interaction 
between the adult and the child in the resource rich environment that advances 
cognition (David, 1990). 

Most preschools and child care centres ol fer programs that are rich resource based 
learning en\ ironnienis. however research (Syt\a, Roy and Painter. 19S0: Mead- 
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owsand Cashdan. HiiU.Tx lor. Hull and Chrislophcrson. 1989) indicates ihai 
ill resource rich en\ ironnicnis "ciiiidrcn's plav was often desultory and brief 
(Da\ id, 1990:83). 

Da\ id ( 1990:83). in her e\iensi\e re\ iew ofihe literalure. indicates quite clearly 
thai much of this play is repetiti\e and ludic: 

There was liiile evidence of adult invoK ement in extending either con\ ersa- 
tion or thinking, and the free pla\ curriculum in evidence in most of the settings 
did not olTer enough cogniti\ e challenge or indeed interactions with adults to 
provide the 'scaffolding* for new learning. 

David claims that the crucial element for fostering cognitiN e development, adult- 
child interaction, is missing, hi sinipU [iro\iding a resource rich environment, 
with an emphasis on pla\. particularls non-interventionist play, little attention 
is given to the role of the adult in that environment. Da\id ( 1990:83-84) sug- 
gests that what should occur is a renewed interest in* 

the dialogue between children and adult, in w hich learning which has occurred 
during the exploratory phase becomes the focus of conversation and the 
teacher can prcn ide w hate\ er the children need to take their learning further, 
whether that be new or different equipment, questions and ideas, or help w'nh 
planning an in\ estigation. 

When specific interaction between the teacher and the ch'ld is considered in a 
developmentally based curriculum ii is clear that the teacher's role is de-enipha- 
si/ed: Bredekamp ( 1987:7) states that: 

In dexelopmentally appropriate programs, adults: 

1. provide a rich variety of activities and materials l^oni which to 
choose., .provide opportunities for child-initiated, child-directed prac- 
tice of skills as a self-chosen activit\ ... 

The interaction advocated by F^redekamp ( 1 987:8-1 2) is presented below , Tnfor- 
lunalei). little importance is placed on the adult's contribution towards acti\e 
cognitive engagement between the child and the adult. 

A Adults respond quickl\ and directly to children's needs, desires, and 
messages and adapt their response to children's differing st\les anci 
abilities... 

B Adults pio\ ide nian\ \aried opportunities for children to communi- 
cate... 

C Adults facilitate a child's successful completion of tasks b\ providing 
support, focussed attention, physical proxiniit\ . and \ erbal encourage- 
ment. Adults recogni/e that children learn from trial and error and that 
children's conceptions rellect their dexeloping thoughts... 

D Teachers are alert to signs of undue stress in children's helia\ iour. and 
aware of the appropriate stress-reducing activities and techniques,,. 
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E Adults facilitate the development of self-esteem by respecting, accept- 
ing and comforting children, regardless of the child's behaviour... 
F Adults facilitate the development of self-control in children 
G Adults are responsible for all children under their supervision at all 
times and plan for increasing independence as children acquire skills... 

The role of the teacher in programs that are Piagetian based has been limited to 
resource provider v. ithin the range of children's interests and assumed develop- 
mental competence. When many early childhood programs are examined (for 
example. Wood. 1986, 1988: Ti/ard and Hughes. 1984: Meadows and Cashdan, 
1988: Hutt. Tyler, Hutt and Christopherson, 1989), it would seem tliat: 

...the types of interaction workers have with \oungchildren seem to indicate 
that, far from such dialogue being intellectually stimulating, it is often banal 
and cursory, requiring children to answ erclosed questions, provide labels aiid, 
as one chifd has put it 'tell the teacher something thev alreadv know'. 

(David. 1990:115) 

These interaction types do not reflect the child's world in its own home context. 

hi the home environment the child is a part of the adult world. The child's 
understanding of her/his world is mediated through the adult world - a meaningful 
context, in which cultural mores are transmitted and given purpose. In the 
preschool/child care centre, a context is artificially created. The social world of the 
child is mediated through the teacher, however unlike the home it may be child 
centred, but not child driven. The teacher decides the type, length and time of 
interaction. The teacher becomes the questioner and the child the responder - in 
direct contrast to the home context, where ideally the child initiates and may lead 
the interaction (for example, questioning to seek information), (Ti/ard and 
Hughes. 1984). 

Wells's studies, in compan\ with research by Ti/ard and her colleagues 
(Ti/ard and Hughes, 1984) suggest that pre-school children tend to initiate 
interactions, ask questions and seek information more readily at home than 
school. Much of their 'epistemic' activity is directed towards achieving 
explanations about facts of ever\ day life and is occasioned by happenings in 
the local culture. The parent tends to be in a priv ileged position in relating to 
these requests and demands, being a part of that culture. Their practices and 
talk are embedded in what it is that the child seeks to know... 
Thus, the conditions that promote the quest for know ledge from the child are 
often present in the home and the needs of the child are most likels to be 
inteipretable to those who know them. Conditions for the generation of a 
contingent learning environment are more likcK to be endemic to the home or 
local culture in a way that they are not to school. 

The common teacher response to these difficulties is to initiate and sustain 
interaction not b\ showinu or telling but h\ demanding and asking. 

(Wocxi.l986:2(U-2()5) 
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Teachers create coiiiexis in whicli ihe\ pro\ ide children \\ iih niaierials. observe 
their responses, and aiiempi to stimulate furiherde\ elopnieni by asking questions 
(Bredekanip. 1^)S7). Limited instruction, modelling and working together w ith 
ilie child to complete the task occurs. As argued earlier, cognitive development 
does not naturalK untold devoid of a social context, rather it occurs as a result of 
teacher-child interaction within a social context which gives it meaning and 
purpose. 

...interactions retlect the enactment and shared interpretations and coninion 
s\ mbolic representations about e\ents. relationships and goals. Such "social 
facts' reflect and also generate the framework within which individual 
experience is interpreted. (Bruner and Haste, 1 9S7:5-6) 



DETAILINC; KFFECTIVK TEACHER-CHILD 
INTERACTIONS 

The writings of Bruner ( 1MS3 )on 'scaffolding' lia\ e detailed tlie process c^f social 
constructioti of learning further and allowed for tlie direct application of V\gotsky's 
theor} into preschool/child care contexts. Ca/den points out that this metaphorical 
term scaffold can be applied to all learning contexts. This process is presented in 
the following model of the structure of learning environments (Campione, in 
Pearson and Gallagher: H)S3). 



PROPORTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR TASK COMPLETION 




ALL TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY ALL STUDENT 



1 1 



INSTRUCTION 
MODELING 
DEMONSTRATION 
ETC. 




Ca/.den*s scatTolding metaphor clearly illustrates the role the teacher should take 
durine the teaching-learning process. Here the teacher does more than simply 
organi/eresources and ask questions. The teacher activeU models or instructs and 
assists children based on a shared understanding ol their present knowledge. The 
teaching-learning process is jointly shared to facilitate optimum learning. 

In order for the teacher to do this effectiveU she/lie must have a detailed 
understanding of the child's present cognitive level. The shared understanding 
about the particular experience is possible through organizing experiences so that 
children express what they presently know, prior to engaging in the activity. 
Wearestudyingtwocomplex systems that know things: teacherand child. We 
believe that'thesc two systems are in asymmetrical states, in that the teacher 
know s more than the cliild and has responsibility for transferring that know- 
ledge. But the asymmetr\ is not entireU one-sided. The child also knows 
things about the world and himself | sic | that the teacher does not know. The 
desire to make teaching 'relevant*, *leamercenlred\ to 'start where the learner 
is at" or to be contingent upon their attempts to learn is implicated in most 
theories oflcarning and development (Wood, 19S()b).Tiuis, teachers must also 
seek to understand what the child know s if the\ are to help develop, extend, 
claril y and integrate that know ledge. (Wood. 1 986:204) 

Initiallv the teacher may take more responsibility for task completion, but over 
lime w'ill relinquish this control and allow the child to take on more of the 
responsibility as she/lie is able. In this way the child works (in collaboration with 
the teachen'beyond her/liis present cognitive ability. Vygotsk\ presents this 
process as moving the child through its /one of proximal development (actual 
potential): 

|The /one of proximal development is] the distance between the actual 
developmental level as determined by independent problem solving and the 
level of potential development as determined through problem solving under 
adult iiuidance or in cc^llaboration with more capable peers. 

(Wertsch, 198.^:67-68) 



This mode of interaction does not preclude opportunities for children to test oi 
their new found knowledge in free play situations on their own or w ith peers. This 
time is also needed so that children have opportunities to practice, modif\ and 
apph their new understandings and/or skills. It is during these times that the 
teacher should closel\ (Observe the children's competencies so that subsequent 
teacher-child interactions planned b\ the teacher actually allow the child to take 
on more respc^isibilily for task completion. 

An emphasis on socialU constructed learning in earU childhood education as 
outlined above places greater importance upon the role of the teacher in the 
tcachmii-learning procc^ss. The focus moves from the child eiiRa^ing with the 
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environment lo ilic teacher and the child interacting and working together on 
the learning tasks. This mode of interact ion encourages the child to take on more 
responsibility for the task and for the teacher to slowly withdraw support. 

A study designed to incorporate the social construction of learning in curriculum 
development and practice in child care, was initiated to determine if, as Vygotsky 
suggests, children can be moved through their /one of proximal development. 



A group of sixteen children (4 and 5 \ear olds) were involved in a study which 
incorporated scaffo' 'ing techniques during the teaching-learning process of a 
series of science based experiences. The science experience was introduced at 
group lime and made available to children during free choice time. On sub- 
sequent da\s the first group time of each day was used for children to share 
previous learning or for the revision, consolidation or introduction of scientific 
information. One of the choices on offer to children during free choice time was 
always the science based experience (a limit of 5 children was set because the 
science based experience was so popular). 

Investigations commenced with the establishment of a shared understanding 
between the teacher and the children through the children manipulating torches 
and expressing their understandings/experiences of torches. This teaching-learn- 
ing context was familiar to the children since most of the children had prior 
experiences with torches. Consequentlv a rich and descriptive interchange of 
ideas took place. The children's ideas were recorded on sheets of paper and 
subsequently illustrated by them. (These were read during group time on the 
following day). 

This was follow ed by the teacher and the children w orking together to understand 
how the torch worked and later the construction of their ow n torch using batteries, 
bulbs and wires. In the course of the interactions between the teacher and the 
children, a number of child initiated questions arose. 

T: I've uot somethinii to show \ ou todav. 
C: Is that a battery? 
T: Yes it's a batter\. 

(Continues for one minute). 
C: Could we crack it open w ith an axe one da\ ? 

T: Well actually I did crack a batters open for you if you'd like to have a look 
at it. Here's the top of the battery. And here's the casing of the battery. It's 
very messy. See what's inside it? What do >ou think might be inside it? 

C: I think the power's going straight out of it. 

T: You think the power's coming out of it when I open it do \ou? 
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C: Yes. 

C: Can we have a look? 

(Children examine batten- - interactions continue. . , ) 

Within a framework which started with the children's questions, children were 
moved towards scientific understandings. The teacher modelled the investigation 
process (based on the children'squestions) and over time, the children took on the 
investigation process themselves. The children connected up the circuit, initally in 
collaboration with the teacher, but after a period of time, less teacher assistance 
was eiven. The children could without difficulty, not only construct their own 
torch, but modify and extend the experience for themselves. Simultaneously, 
children were given direct instruction on current flow through, first, the reading ot 
factual books and second, the teacher outlining current flow theory to individuals 
as they worked with the materials. All children freely expressed the scientist^ 
view of current flow along a simple electric circuit. 

Research into this Held of study with older children (10-15 years: United King- 
dom, New Zealand and the United States of America) indicates that even after 
lessons (methods not given), only one third of children understand this concept 
(Cosgrove, Osborne and Carr, 1985 ). Towards theend of the study described here 
the teacher prompted children at group time to express their understandings, hi 
the following transcript it is evident tha' the children knew and were easily able to 
share a great deal of their understandings, 

PART ONE: 

T: We're going to try and think of all the things that we know about batteries 
and torches and electricity. Do you think you can remember all those th ings 
vou know? 

C: Yes. 

C: How much is there? 

T: Tm looking for people who can tell me what's inside a torch. 

C: Batteries. 

C: Wires. 

C: Light bulb. 

C: A spring. 

T: 1 think that\ all. 

C: No that thing, the black one up the top. 

T: What could we call it? That*s the part that attaches to the light bulb. Now, 

what's inside a battery? 
C: Electricity. 

T: When we pulled apart the battery what did we see inside it? 

C: Black stuff. 

T: Yes the black paste. 

And what's this part called? 
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C: Carbon rod. 

V: Aiui uliai's ilic \'unn\ name for ihis ouisitle pan of ilie baitcrv. Z//? 
/inc. 

T: 'I"liai\ l iglu ihcro's a zinc case. 

In Pan ol ilie iransciipi ilie leacher carefullN worked v.iili ihe children lo re- 
consiruci iheir uiulersiandings of curreni (\o\\ in ihe lorcli circuiirx. 

PART rWO: 





N(n\ who can leli nie how ihe eleclricil) gels from ihe baiiery lo ihe Hghi? 


C: 


B\ ihe haiier\. 


l: 


C)ka\ SI), ilie eleciricii) siaris in ihe? 


( : 


Halier\ . 


1: 


And.wlieie docs ii go? 


C: 


Into ihe lorch. 


r: 


How does ii gel inio ilie lorch? 


(': 


B\ ihe w ire. 


T: 


So ii siaris in ihe baiier\ and goes along, how man\' w ires ai once? 


(': 


One. 


T: 


Ami goes where'/ li goes from ihe baiier\ along Ihe w ire lo? 


(': 


The hghi bulh. 


T: 


riie hghi bulh. and ihen where? Here's our piciure ol'ii all. Ii siaris in ihe 




baiierx and goes ah^ng ihe wire lo ihe lighi bulb and ihen where? 




Haiiei N . 




Back ihe balier\. 


C: 


(f:) And it makes ii hetiei ami juils it awa\ again. 



In l\iri\ Three i^l lhe transcript, ii is clear that Mli/abeih has understood curreni 
conser\ ation. a sophisticated scientific phenomena. normaII\ noi fully uiulerstiHHl 
b\ children ov si^ne adulls. 



F>ART THRKK: 

T: What was thai I'li/abeth * 

C*: (I j It makes it givnl again ami then puts it back ami then throws it awa\ 
again. 

T: Yes the elecli icitv g(K*s round and louml in a cucuil. 

C*: ( VUuiica) The part of the kmcIi there is two batteries, a lump on the top and 

\(Hi put the lump on lop ol" ihe UMch or it won't work. 
T: Yes. \\.ho m^iced that when llie\ were pla\ing w iih torches ihat \ou ha\e 

lo ha\e the lumps up ov the electricns can t How ihiough them. 

Simon, would >ou like [o reati this to us. leTs see if iTs ligiii ? 

(Reads Irom I actual text), 
T: Is that right 




C: Yes. 

T: So it flows around and around in a circle. 

At the conclusion of the experiences w ith the torches ( 1 2 sessions over 6 da\ s ) and 
nearU three months later, all of the children were still able to connect up the 
electric circuit and indicate the scientists* view of current flow. 

The adult-child interaction evident throughout the unit on torches focused on 
extending the children's cognitive understanding of the materials the\ were 
manipulating. Tiiis was achieved through commencing explorations from within 
a socially meaningful context. nameU torches and moving to an abstract context 
and understanding (through th'* use of circuitry materials). This movement m 
thinking wasonlyV^ssiblethrou^'h the carefully planned and implemented aduh- 
child interaction. 

Adult-child interaction throughout the unit featured many of the traditional 
interaction t\pes such as questioning and procedural interaction. However, what 
was siiznificant and different to most learning contexts discussed in previous 
sections, wasthegreateremphasisplacedonjoint exploration and task completion 
and direct instruction (abstract-based) during explorations with the materials. 
Children were given information that moved them from the concrete to the 
abstract, in first a concrete context (as they w (irked with the materials) and later 
in an abstract context (during group time, when felt board props or circuitry 
diaizrams were used). These information sharing sessions were rejieaied many 
times, without loss of interest by the children. The success of this approach is 
evident in the cognitive attainment of the children as outlined above. 

Whilst the emphasis has been on cognitive learning in this chapter, the same 
principles can be applied to other areas of learning and development in early 
childhood - physical development (eg. jump rope skipping together: walking a 
balancing beani together) and social/emotional learning ( eg. teacher involvement 
in dramatic plav ). the social construction of know ledge as outlined by Vygotsky 
and Bruner'ssJaffoldiiignieiaphorttullustrate this apprcKich are ecjualK useful for 
describing the teacher's role in phvsical and social/emotional development and 
learning. 



CONCLLSION 



Reviews of research into adult-child ineraction in earU childhood contexts and 
the studv presented in thischapiei, lend support tothe importance of the teacher's 
role in cognitive development. Children are able to work at highercognitive levels 
than Piaget\ research and subsequent theory advocated. Within a socialK mean- 
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iniit ul conicM iliai encourages noi jiisi a ricli resource em ironnieni, hui exieiisive 
adull-chiki inieraciion, vinmu cliiklren are able lo couniii\ely excel heyond 
preseni iheoreiical expeciaiioiis which ha\e. uiifortunalel\ , hecoine cemenied as 
a basis forearl) ehildhiuKi practices. 

S\l\a ( 1^^>():1()5) has also cautioned earl\ childhood prolessionals in their total 
acceptance ol Piaiiet's work and suggests a broadening to include the work of 
Dweck and V\ got sk\ . 

'I'o etMiclude this paper, I've argued thai Piagetian llieorv is siill useful, 
allhougli it is too narrow . 'I'here is a need to broaden the de\ elopniental theor\ 
that guides both \\DC programmes as well as their evaluations. V\golsk\ 
( W'erish, 1 MS5 ) has show n that children *s de\ elopmeni w ithin cultures affects 
ilieir thinking. Dweck land Leggett. I^)SS| has stressed the importance of 
childrcirs beliels about their own talents; tlie> de\elop goals whicii are 
oriented tow ards either appro\ al or master\ . and diis affects iheir persistence. 
// /N heir flitif flw thi <>r\- and rcscan h ofX \i:(if.\kv and Dwa k may he useful 
ill plannin\i caii\ i . -.'l aiion and in i'valuafin\: ir. I wcn'k has imt yet been 
integrated int, ' tin ( jn 'u uluni (ff early cdui atinn. 

The lime is now ripe to reappraise the theoretical underpinnings of earl\ childhood 
curricula and practice. This is largel\ due lo recent crilieisms t)f l^iagetian iheorv 
in w hicii lie encouraged "a pcdagog\ w hicli o\ eremphasi/ed the indi\ idual at the 
expense of the s^^cial. which under\alues talk as a tot^l lor disco\er\, and which 
discourages teachers fron) making explicit to children the purposes (if educational 
acli\ilies and I he criteria for suecess" (l-;d wards and Mercer. 19S7:16^)-17(i). 

In reviewing the lheor\ thai underpins man\ i!e\eIopmentall\ based programs. 
Vygoisky and F^runer (iCier an alternative ps\ehological appriiach m learning that 
can make a powerful coniribuiion loeari\ childlnuHi education in Australia. 
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CHAPTER li 



EARLY CHILDHOOD 
GROWS UP 



Anne Stonehouse 



Kc\ i\\itc\ nihl ( luillc ii'^c\ Lii c idcnnjicii hricflv in iliis ( hapicr and looked at as 
nianitcsiaiion\ of a drvclojvncnfaf pro:^rr\\ion (or flic field. Their resolution 
provides opporiunuies for posuive !^ro\\ tii. not only (or uhlividnal professionals, 
hnf ftir the early i Inldluuhl profcssit^n ii\ n w hole 

Pans (il ihis cliapior wore iiilaplccl Iroiii an adtlross t:i\on in l^M^O al ilic Hobart 
aivl Adelaide Lad\ (iownc Child Ceniivs in lu)iu)iir of ilic riiiicih ann:\orsar\ of 
Ihc osiai Iislinicnl of the Lad\ Ciowric Child C'cnlivs, 
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The liile may noi appeal to some people, who view it as demeaninii ot carl> 
childhood, in thai it implies previous or current inimaturit\ . On the other hand, it 
suiiizests that, iust as individuals go through developmental stages, so might the 
profession. Further it implies positive movement forward, progression towards 
maturiiv. There is also the suggest ion in the title that the evolution of the profession 
is not likelv to heiotallv smooth and eas\. As is true with children, development 
is not a steadv progression but proceeds unevenlv with plateaus and sctl cks. It 
is often a case of 'one step forw ard. two steps hack' and so it is not surprising that 
when it comes to issues facing the profession, one often has the feeling of Miav mg 
been there before*. 

Tiiere are a number of contempoi ar> issues, some of them generated and fuelled 
internalU. others resulting from forces outside the profession, that impinge not 
onlyon the work of earlv childhood professionals but their status and standing in 
the broader communitv as well. This chapter identifies a range of issues and looks 
at each in terms of the developtnent of the profession, as well as the changing 
conteM in which carlv childhood services and professionals operate. .Some steps 
the profession needs to take to further itsown development will he identitied. 



LOOKINXi AT OL RSKL\ KS 

S(Mne detractors and critics of the earlv childluuKl profession might accuse 
members (^f currently having an unhealthy preoccupation with the prolession 
itself- At nu>st professional gatherings and conferences professional issues are 
addressed. I his ma\ be a developmental stage, a collective adolescence perhaps, 
or a mid-life crisis involving reflection about identitv and the meaning ol 
professional life. 

Mucli of the current debate and discussion is productive, however: endless 
discussions about who is in the earlv childhood profession and who is not seem 
unprinluctive. elitist and not the best use of energv. An inclusive view ol the 
profession is embodied in the recenilv adopted Australian Fuirlv Childhood 
Association C\Hle of Hthic 1 WO), w hich states that it is an aspirational code, one 
that it is hoped that all people who work w ith >ouiig children and in the interests 
o\ ycuing children w ill embrace. This is in contrast to codes of ethics ot some other 
professions, which attempt to dictate niininuim -.tandards for practice, practice 
below which would constitute negligence. 

SimilarK. a pre-ocLiipation with professional si;itus nia\ also not be productive. 
Status isattribuled from the outside and like liappiness.cannot be pursued directly, 
but comes as a b\ -product of other pursuits. While it isdefinitelv productive to 
address some of the ohst;icles to the attribution of appropriate status to the 



protoNslon ' Midi as lack o\' \aliiiiit: and uiulcrsiaiuling uiiliiii iho broader 
C(Miiimnm\ . inira\(uirahlo w iMkiiig coiuiiliiMis. and llio cqiiaiinii of w orking w ilh 
\ oiingcinldrcn lo nioihcring. U) name a low - iho direct pursuii ot'hiiiher siaiiis \\ ill 
iv rmilc. 

Professional na\cl iia/inuor iiun)spcclion is nodoubi a hcalili\ siiiii ol growih. a 
nccoss;tr\ siaiic of do\cU^pincni. W hile ii is miporiani lo refleci ahcun ilie 
profession, self ahsi>rpii(Mi can lead lo ha\ int: liiile or no enert:\ for llie major 
issues out there ihal iinpintie on children's li\es in a slgnificani wa\ . 



There is nodouhi ihal child care is high on ihe political agenda al all le\elsand lhat 
we are al a inajtM- crossroads in ihe C'oninionwealih Children's Ser\ ices I^rograni. 
Tile fieice debates ami lolihx ing that go on regarding the content of the child care 
policies ol both the major political parties are indications ()f the high pnil ile ot lhe 
Issues related to ihe pro\ ision o\ children *s ser\ ices. The o\tension of fee relief lo 
ctMnmercial child care cenircs. the pnMnise of an accreditation s\sicni and the 
formal ion of the National diildreirs Ser\ ices Adv isoi \ Coimcil are all e\ idence 
of dcNclopmeniiil change and potential progress. 

Sebastian ( lMSb:44) has stated: 

Since ihc earliest de\elopments in i-arl\ Childhood Services, wc ha\e wit- 
nessed the \\a\ in which Niunig chihhen and their families ha\e beenccMilinn- 
alK manipulated b\ ib.e whims and fancies of (io\ernments w ho ha\c tended 
louse seiA ice pro\ isiiMi as agents Wn \ ar> ingdegrees of siicial engineeiing. ( )n 
llic one hand, we ha\e seen how e{inckl> (ii>\erniiienis can respond to needs 
b\ the pro\ ision ol childreirs sci\ ices when it ser\ es their particular goals ov 
l>urposes.( )n the i^l her hand we ha\e alsowiinesscd the w iihdraw al of I inaiice 
and e\en commitmeiil when eciMiomic pressines such as uneinjiUn nicnt 
emerge as a niajiir social problem ()n the ciimnuniit) . 

Some optimists would sa\ that while those connnenis ina\ ha\ebeeii \alitl in the 
jxisi. ihe\ are uniealistie and pessimistic in the present conte\t and lhai ihere is now 
a genuine ciMiimiimeni to childreirs services. Some would iepl\ that the latter 
\ iew is nai\ e in the exlreine. Time w ill lei I. The curient prominence of chiklreirs 
ser\ ices aflords iiemendous i^j-^poriunilies. but along w iih ihose go the lespoiisi- 
bilii\ forad\ocac\ at all levels. 

Current 1\ . the pro\ ision of childreirs scr\ ices is Imked to labour maikel polic \ . 
equal opporlumi\ tor wi^men and ihe tiansnion trom wcltaiv einjilo\ meni. 
I'rioriiies about thesuppl> ofclnldreirssci\ ices, then al loulabilit\ to parents. and 
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their qualiu . conipclc iih each cnlicr. This all adds up lo a siuiaiioii u here early 
childliood policy and programs stand not alone, hiil within the context of other 
national agendas. Yes. child care is high on the political agenda, but the view of 
child care is still priniariK as a necessar\ means lo achieve some other end. tor 
example, to retain or get women into the work force, to implement an aCrirmative 
action polic\. to boost i!;e economy and mov e the countrv out of recession. The 
view is not that child care is important primarilv because ilie communit\ wants to 
ensure that children get what the\ deserve ov that families are supported. 

The challenge for a maturing profession is to hold fast to its beliefs abi)ui what is 
important, lo be willing to ciMiipromise when that is needed, to !r\ lo understand 
agendas that are not their ow n and language that comes from other disciplines and 
professions and to communicate its own agenda and priorities coherenlU and 
convinciniiU . 



PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

The tremendous interest in and enthusiasm about the Code of Mihics lor the 
Australian earl\ childhoi)d profession and the recent adoption of a (\ide b\ the 
Australian Eari\ Childhootl Association is a reflection of where we are as a 
profession. 

1 he list of reasons that a C^ule is needed is itself a statement about the profession. 

1 . l*here are incrcasiiii: dcnmfhls made on curly i hihliuuHl workers hy 
iniriii!sJ)imlin:^lnHlii\sjniifun^cnH'nfiin(lsjy(fn.\(irinii(i:^cn(icsJi(cns- 
///V bodies, and these demands sontetinies conflit ; with each other. As 
Kat/ ( 197S) sa\s. we are responsible to a number of client groups, 
whose demands ma\ conflict with each other. C\insequentl\ . we nia\ 
be pulled in different directions. The (\ide can help us elarifv what is 
most important. 

2. We are workin'^ increasiiii^ly w ith peojde from otiier disciplines and 
professiimy, a\ well as with people who do n(tt have afiy iornud 
ipiahfiiOtions. Their priorities, beliefs about children, and practices 
ma\ bedifierent from ours. The Code can remind usoldurcore v alues, 
owx basic beliefes. 

.V Questions ore often raised ahma the necessity oj havin:^ people with 
formal early ihddhoodcpudifications in prouroms for children. 'dswoi^ 
with voung children is sometimes viewed as just an extension oi 
mothering, with the attitude that just about anvbods with patience can 
do it . The Code is a statement about the complexity of being an effective 
earl\ childhood professional, and the skills and knowledge needed to 
cariA out the i"oles effeciivelv , 



4. TIkmv arc ccMisianl pressures ou c:\v\\ childluH)ci SLT\ icos lo hociMiic 
mow cfriciciil. lo cxpaiul. lo oWcv mow willi lower resources: coiise- 
(.jueiul) . flu- ijuiilin oj scrxii cs i\ < (fniiuually mulcr flircaf. The Code 
helps lo reiiiiiul us ol wliai is iiiosi iiiiptMiaiil aiui eaiiiioi ho eoiiipro- 
niiseil in pio\ itliiiii ser\ iees lo \ounii ehiUiren. 

5. In ihe general eoninuinii\. there is a Im k t'f uiKU'iMaiuliini ofw liai 
( (^nsfifufcw litxnl i\n h chihlluunl piiU licc. The C\u1e is a siaienieni ihal 
can he usetl lo edueale ihe eoininunil\ . 

6. 'I'he Miun\ tfj I'lirly i hiUlluuHi w orkers i\ hnx . There is (.juesiioning both 
w iihni anil ouisitle of ihe t'ieitl about the professional sianding ot"earl\ 
ehiklhooti workers - whether, in laei.earlv ehildliood is a prc^tession. 
The exisienee ol'the C'otle should ha\e the elTeei iilfaisinii siaiiis.as it 
is one indieaior of being a profession. 

7. l.\cfil\ iiufiiifcd oufsidc out pi ()l('.\Mt>fi iiitpiiii^c i:rc(ifl\(>ii our work for 
hcffcr I'r i(>r worse - foi example, mergers of leriiarv iiistiiuiit^ns. ihe 
devolopmeni o\ iraineeships. re\ iews oi' lieensing, award re-strueiur- 
ing, ehanges in go\ernment polie\. le-sirueliiriiig of go\ernmeni de- 
partments and other iniiiati\es taken b\ gtnernnients ai all le\ els. or 
policies t>reieeiion promises matle b\ political parties. liarl\ childhood 
professionals ha\e a icsponsibilit\ to take a stand, and this leads to a 
neeil lo be clear about w hat our stand is. w heie we w ill compromise and 
where we will not. The Ciule will help to make those decisions, 

S. Divisions c\isf nifliiii flic pro}cssi(Ui. pariicularl\ between lliose who 
work in so-called care settings ant! ilu)se who 'leach* in educational 
settings. In man\ cases, these divisions arc caused b\ lack o\' under- 
standing and misconcepliiMis about the nature of the work in different 
earl\ childhoiui settings, and imagined ov real threats In one group to 
affect iiegali\el\ the status o\' the othci. I he (^nie states what is 
common lo all who work in earl\ chiklluunl settings, and st) should 
bring sectors of the in i^lession closer U)gether. 

The eaii\ childhooti prolessional has al w a\ s hatl man\ roles - impartei' 
of know ledge. ad\ iser to parents, curriculum tiesigncr, de\ elopmental 
specialist, nurtiner. assessiir. lo name a few. As the neetls of families 
change, changes in ibe nature ol caii\ childho(Kl scr\ices will be 
rci|uiretl. Conseciucntl) .earl\ chikllunHi priilcssioiials w ill ha\ e uudkc 
(Ui new lilies iiful irsp<>n\ihilifi('\, aiul this ean cause ciMifiision. No 
longer is it functional to think iM' the earl\ chiklhoiHl pn^fcssional as 
someone who works e\clusi\cl\ with chiUlicn. Weiss ( l^S^)), in an 
article titled 'I-rom MissiimaiA to Manager: the Changing Role ol'the 
I{arl\ Childlu)od [^n)fessionar\ asserts that one oilUc pi oblems w ith the 
profession is that over the \ears we ha\c atltled on new roles witiiout 
shedding old ones. To illustrate her assertion, she points panicularl\ to 
the increasing trend for earl\ chiklhood prol'essionals to work in 




managerial and adniiiiistrativc positions. Meeting tlie ehallenges of 
these positions requires skills and know ledge in addition to those gained 
in traditional early childhood preparation, and presents new t\pes ol 
ethical dileninias. The way the C^nle is structured is its^ II an indication 
of the many roles plased by earl\ childhood professionals: in relation 
not only to children, but also to families, colleagues, the communitv. 
and ihe'profession. The Code itself is a statement ab^uit what it means 
to be an early childhood professional. 
10. Finally, there is (/ iH'iicral lack (>f profcssicniaUlcvchfpiiU'ni aciiviiii's 
for hii^lily qualified c.xpciicnccd professionals. Most inser\ ice acti\ i- 
lies are open to an> participants who choose to come, from the inex- 
perienced and unqualified \^.^ the ver> experienced and highly qualified, 
and are therefore pitched at a middle le\ el. Coiisequentlv . the\ ma\ not 
meet the professional needs ()f the latter group. Experienced profes- 
sionals would be interested in exploring a range of complex issues 
related to a Code of Ethics. (Stoneliouse. 1991:9-1 1) 

if the Ct)de is taken up and used appropriate \ . then it follow s from the above that 
the Code has the potential to he a powerful tool for the profession in its 
development in the folhiwing ways. 

• A guide tt) the beliefs and values tif the earlv childhood profession and what 
constitutes professional behaviour. 

• When used in inservice education, a basis for early childhood professionals to 
suppt>rt each tnlier. tt) explore solutions to complex questions, lo he re-assured that 
the questions are indeed complex. This in turn w ill hiosi morale and strengthen 
ctimmitment. 

• A tool to pnwoke discussion ahiut man\ imptirtant topics related to earls 
childhiHHl practice - for example, discipline, parent-staff relationships, respond- 
ing \o individual needs, and teamwork. \o name a few . 

• A statement about what we all have in common, whatever setting we work hi. 
whatever aged children we work with, whether or not wc work directlv with 
children, if we make p()lic\ . lecture in a college or uni\ ersitv . are administrators, 
advisory staff: thereh^re the Ciide slu>uld unite us as a {profession. 

• A statement lor th(^se thinking of entering the profession or stud\ ing to be in the 
profession ab()ut the dimensions of being an early chihUuiod professional. It is no 
longer appropriate f or people to enter the profession w ho are motivated soleh by 
a desire to work mainl\ alone with a group of >oung children. The C\Hle is a 
statement about the muhi-faceted role of the earl\ childhood professional, her or 
hi Mesponsibilitiesto parents, colleagues, the community, the profession, as well 
as to children. Considerable attention should be given to the C\Hle in courses that 
prepare earl\ childhood professionals. 

• A strong statement to the general community about what the profession stands lor 
and the basis for their practice. 
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• A means of raising siaius. in as much as lia\ ing a code of ethics is one of the 
requiremeiiis usual U listed for being a profession. 

• A step low ards gaining greater autoiUMiis lor the profession, greater control over 
the qualit\ of the ser\ices oflered (f-eenes and Sysko, 1^)S6), Currently our 
practice and theoperati(Miof ourser\ ices is hea\ il\ controlled and regulated from 
outside our protession. A Code represents a niajor step towards greater internal 
control. (Stonehouse, 1 9^) 1:15) 

It must he stressed that these are potential outcomes only. Whether they are 
realised depends eniirel\ on what the profession does with the Code. 

*!'he process ()1 de\ eloping a code and then disseminating and explicating it 
pnn ides oppoitunilies \\)v discussing and working through some of the \e\ing 
issues lacing: ihe pn^fcssion as a whole, as well as those facing individuals within 
the profession, hi other words it can he a tool that promotes growth of individuals 
w ithin the j>rofessi()n as well as the prolession ilseli'. At the same time the interest 
in the Code reflects indi\ idual and corporate professional growth as we contem- 
plate the deeper and broader issues lelated to our work and develop a means of 
monitoring our own practice- 



There has been considerable interest in accreditation of earl \ childhood ser\ ices 
for some years now and the development tif a voluntary accreditation s\stem for 
cliildrcn's ser\ ices has been gi\en high pi iorit>' h\ the field, hi as much as this 
topic is treated in detail elsewhere in this hook (see chaptei b\ WangmaiiK here it 
will be highlighted oiil\ as a rel'lectioii ol' the stage ol" de\elopment o\' the 
professi(Mi, One of the fundamental piinci[>les embodied in an accreditation 
system, as it is being discussed currentU . is the notion of the profession regulating 
itself. ha\ ing a substantial degree of internal control o\er its own practice. This in 
fact is on most lists of criteria for a profession. To date the process of discussing 
an accreditation system has embodied the principles that it must come from the 
industr\ and beltMigto the industr\ , The Australian [:arl\ Childhood Association, 
as well as others, have held the strong view ihat the earl> childhood profession 
must pla\ a ke\ role in developing and operating an accreditation s\stem. 
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THE SHAPE OF PRESERVICE EDUCATION FOR 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 

Mergers of tertiary institutions, rationalising ofcourses. generic teacher prepara- 
tionTmovcs to develop competency based standards, tlie push for recognition of 
prior learning, the changing face of TAPE and the development of traineeships in 
child care, constitute a significant challenge to the early childhood field. Pre- 
service education is >et another area where there must be one voice from the 
profession. 

The recent mergers of colleges of advanced education and universities and ihe 
consequent relative lossof autonomy in some early childhood preparation courses 
have precipitated concern within the field. There is great fear that the integrity of 
the preparation to work in early childhood services has been, or will be. compro- 
mised severel) as coui ses are rationalised and decisions are made by people with 
little understanding of and affinity for the discipline of early childhood. 

There are those who believe that the survival of the profession depends on 
retaining control and remaining separate. There are others v\ho would argue that 
the separateness of the early childhood field historically has been its greatest 
strength and its greatest weakness. U may be that the lack of understanding, for 
example, of primary educators about early childhood and the relatively small 
influence that early childhood doctrine has had on primary education, is in part a 
legacy of the separateness of the training institutions. A more optimistic view 
would suggest that the opportunities offered by the amalgamations of early 
chi Idhood'tertiary training institutions into universities should be taken advantage 
of. The opportunities are several. University status brinjs pressure to con:luct 
research, and the research base in earl> childhood needs strengthening. Secondly, 
there is now greater necessity and more opportunities to educate colleagues who 
work in related disciplines about the unique aspects of the discipline of early 
childhood as well as the commonalities. Thirdly, there will be opportunities to 
share early childhood expertise with students in related fields. Fourthly, there are 
opportunities to work collaboratively with j)eople from related disciplines 
(Stonehouse. 1900). 

The situation with regard to the preparation to work in early childhood programs 
is another example of early childhood being in the *bigger arena'. The challenge 
is to be clear about the ways in which early childhood philosophy and ideology are 
unique and to ensure that these aspects are conveyed to those preparing to become 
members of the profession. Positive growth will have occurred for the i)rofession 
when it can acknowledge commonalities with teaching at other levels and with 
other human service professions, along with being clear about its unique features. 



INDUSTRIAL ISSUES 



It is wideU ackiuns Icdecd thai earl\ childhood personnel cannot do a good job 
\\ itli children unless their needs are met. Caldwell ( 19S7:30) identifies the guilt, 
conflict and disconit'ort that earl\ childhood personnel feel when advocating for 
belter working conditions and higher wages. 

What is good for personnel in this field vsill indeed be good for children and 
families: and we should never lose sight of that fact. We need not feel guilty 
abiHit advocacy efforts that benefit us... In short, there can be no effective 
ad vocac\ for children w ithout including advocacy for those who help care for 
and educate theni. 

A positive sign of maturing is that increasingly. earl\ childhood professionals have 
come to terms w ith the need I or industrialisation and do not sec it as a threat or as 
antithetical \o pnifessiiinalisation. 



L^nfortunately no list would he complete without this item. What an overused 
clichel It will be a wiinderful da\ when it is no longer necessar\ to list it among 
the challenges faced, not onl\ in services, but sadly w ithin the profession as well. 

...[I 'he current teniiinologv used to distinguish care and education staff and 
settings nia> impede C(ininiunit> and government understanding of the inter- 
disciplinary nature of earl \ childhood services. (Rodd. 19S^):47) 

The frequcncv and inlensit\ with which early childhood pnifessioiials continue to 
attach significance to those lahels is both surprising and disappointing. Rodd 
( 1^)S9:47) goes on to sa\ . as have maii\ others, that it is no longer appropriate t(j 
train people to work w iih a particular client group or in a particular setting or for 
a particular role, 

Iiliniinating the perhaps minor differences and highlighting the more im- 
portant common elenienis which are found in the aims and objectives of the 
services provided for young children and their families is likely to produce a 
mine towards greater public understanding and acceptance of the early 
childliood professional and services provided. 

The dichinomy has heen fuelled b\ lack ol understandmg of different program 
types, inferred threats to status and conditions, conlusion ab(Hit purposes of 
different services and inequities in working conditions. The divisiveness has 



THE ARTIFICIAL DICHOTOMY BETWE:p:N CARE 
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weakened the profession's ability to advocate effectively, not only for children, 
but for itself as well. The elimination of the dichotomy would be a sign of 
significant maturing. 



Early childhood issues were described briefly above, but what the profession must 
come to terms with is the larger context in which those issues exist, Ebbeck 
(1989) lists the economic crisis and its many implications for families, the 
multicultural nature of our population and increasingconcern about ourenvironment 
and reversing the damage done each day to our physical world, as some of the 
factors that impinge substantially on our work with children. She asserts that a 
child-centred approach is no longer appropriate in early childhood services, but 
that we must know each child in the context of the family and each family in the 
context of the immediate community and the larger society in which it functions. 

Watts (1987:9), speaking to kindergarten teachers about changes in early child- 
hood services, also listed contextual issues that need consideration by early 
childhood professionals. 

1. The rapidly changing social and technological environment, the 

employment/unemployment patterns that prevail, the extent of poverty, 
changing family structures and life styles. 

2. The growing diversity among users of early childhood services. 

?>. The increasing placement of children in multiple early childhood 
services. 

4. The complementary roles and responsibilities of parents and early 
childhood educators. 

Not all of those factors are totally problematic or undesirable. For example, the 
cultural and linguistic richness of our communities, while it presents challenges, 
is also a wonderfully enriching dimension for early childhood programs. How- 
ever, they do represent a shifting context. 

Looking at young children in the larger context suggests that early childhood 
professionals cannot view themselves as the repositories of all knowledge and 
skills needed to solve the problems facing families and young children. Early 
childhood professionals are sometimes accused of being a bit 'precious' and 
* purist' about the knowledge and perspectives they have about children. Whether 
or not those are fair criticisms, it is critical that early childhooc^ professionals join 
with others who are also concerned about the needs and righu of young children 
and that they be willing to compromise and to entertain perspectives other than 
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ihoir own. This is one wa\ . as uas mentioned previously, where a code of ethics 
can be helpful, in assisiine members of the profession to decide where and where 
not to compromise. 



Harl\ childhood professionals must do a more aggressive marketing job to sell 
qualitv of life issues for children to the public. I do not mean a saccharine sweet 
approach or an 'aren't they cute and funny and don't the\ sa\ the darnedest things' 
approach, but rather a 'hard sell' about why it is worth doing our best for children 
and perhaps more importantly, what constitutes doing the best for them; for 
example, that it is not early structured teaching of letters or numbers or designer 
clothes or so-called educational toys or spending )ears of their lives in less than 
adequate care programs. 

Numbers of people have been saving for some time now that at many levels and 
in spite of cliches and 'ads' on television, we as a nation do not value children in 
a respectful and meaningful way. Kat/ ( 1990:4). as she so often does, expresses 
this concept eloquently. 

I really believe that each of us must come to care about everyone else's 
children. We must come to see that the welfare of our children and grandchil- 
dren is intimatel\ linked to the welfare of all other people's children. After 
all. when one of our cliildren needs life saving surgery, someone else's child 
will perform it. If or, of our children is threatened or harmed by violence, 
someone else's child w ill be responsible for the violent act. The good lil'e for 
ourown children can only be secured if a good life is also secured for all other 
people's children. Where are other people's children right now'.^ Are the\ 
having w holesome.caiing.and appropriate experiences? The person who will 
be our |Prime Minister) |l am certain Kat/ would allow that use of the 
Australian equivalent of Piesident| 60 \cars from now ma> be in someone's 
three year old class toda\ . I hope she is having a gocxi experience! To be 
concerned about other people's children is not just a practical matter - it is a 
moral and ethical one. 

Onls when the status of children is raised will the status of the early childhood 
profession be elevated. 

Not evervone needs to be adept a I political advocacy. One important type of 
advocacy is personal advocacy, or one lo one advocacv (Caldwell. 19<S7). Stu- 
dents in child careorearl> childhood courses often experience incredulousncsson 
the part of friends and acquaiiitances ihai the> are suidving tor two or even tnree 
whole years to learn to work with souiig children - 'However would you fill uptha{ 
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much time!' is the common reaction. This affords opportunities for personal 
advocacy. When it is thought of as an important form of advocacy, students and 
others become increasingly enthusiastic about talking to people about children's 
needs and rights and children's services, much to the chagrin, no doubt, of their 
friends and acquaintances and the tradespeople they attempt to convert. 

Coffin (1988) makes the point that early childhood workers are undertaking 
advocacy whenever they work effectively with parents in their programs, when 
they invite parents in, both figuratively and literally and convey to them their 
importance in their children'slives. She adds that this constitutes modelling at a 
.service level the relationship that should exist between families and the commu- 
nity , the notion that the community has a responsibility to support parents to carry 
out their nurturing role. 

There is also, in addition to personal advocacy, informational advocacy, which 
Caldwell ( 1 987:3 1 ) defines as "attempts to raise the general consciousness of the 
public both about the importance of events that occur during the early childhood 
period and about the capacity of quality programs to foster grow th and develop- 
ment and to strengthen families". 

Undertaking advocacy in its diverse forms is a sign of maturing of the profession 
also. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONALS 

The development of the profession has significant parallels with the development 
of individual professionals. There are numerous lists describing the characteristics 
of professionals. The particular characteristics needed by members of the early 
chiluhood profession currently, arc as follows. 

1 . A view of oneself as a life long learner, as needing to continually update and 
expand one's knowledge and skills. 

2. Substantial commitment to one's work. 

3. A growing interest in the broader issues that impact on one's work, as opposed 
to a narrow focus on the particular work one does. 

4. Openness, a willingness to contemplate points of view other than one's own, 

5. Clarity about the limits of one's own expertise. 

6. The ability to articulate rationally, dispassionately. 

7. A commitment to advocacy. 

The development of the profession depends on the development of the people 
within it. 
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CONCLLSION 

Tho comoNt in uliich c;.rl> childhoiKl pr.>tossi(>n;ils opomio as uo approach the 
-Kl contun IS iniKiuc and >os. ii is chanuinu. but one of ih.- hallmarks of a 
protosMcnal is thai there arc no pat soluii(,ns and no lormulac lo appK to one's 
work. In sp.te ol ihe challenges. earl> ehiklhooci professionals liase reason lo feel 
optmiistic ahom the luture. as n>an> of the challeni:es retleci a develonn>enial 
process tor ihe profession. 

Tho profession needs to do more ihan reflecl changes in socieu or react to ihein- 
niliior II must aitecl and effect the iniunalions and changes, hc-lp set the a.-end i 
i hero IS a non-iru lal distinction heiueen issues related ui children heinu on tho 
poiiiioal agenda and children heing on the political agenda. The former has been 
aoiiie\od but not the latter. 

The profession needs the abilii> loehanue u ith the times and at the same time staiul 
I. nil ahoui those ihmus that are liineless. Dev elopmciit resembles a journev and 
so this chapter might also be tilled ••W here Are W e ' Where Are We cfoin.- ' 
llou Do We (let -[here-.' - In ansuer to those questions, the earK childhood 
profession m Australia has alua>s been clear and sironu about uamin- uhai is 
uood lor chiklren and uhile details ma> be argued, members of the pmfession 
would agree about the esseniials. 

There are man> expressions of u hat constitutes the essentials, hut a parlicularK 
good siaieineni ,s that in the C'redo f(,r Bank Street College w riiten b% the founder 
l.tic> Sprague .Mitchell, in I') 1 6. One of iis sirengihs iCihal it aplies k, children" 
to parents and lo earl\ childhood professionals. 

(■Ri;i)()l ()R IJANK .S I RKKI 

What poteniiahties in human beings - children. teachcM s.and oiiiseKcs - do wo 
w am lo see develop'.' 

■ \ /est lor li\ iiig ihat comes fmm lakinu m the world w iih all fi\e senses 
aleii. 

- l.i\el> intelleclual curiosities that turn the world into an excitins: labora- 
lor\ ami keep one foie\er a learner. 

- l-leMbilit\ w hen confronted w ith change and abiliK to reliiuiiiish pallerns 
thai no longer In the |)resent. 

- The courage to w ork unafraid and efficienll> . m a w orki of new needs, new 
problems, and new ideas. 

- (ienlleness combined w ith justice in passinu lud-jnients on other human 
beings. 

■ Sensiiiv ii> . nol onl> to the eMernal lormal rights ol the "other lellow - but 
lo him as another human being seeking a .jood lil - throuiih his own 
suiiulards. 
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- A siri\ iiig to live dcnu)craiicall> . in and cuii ol'scliooK. as ilic hcM \\a\ \o 
ad\ ance c>iir concept. 

Our credo tleniands ethical standards as well as scientific attitudes. Our w ork 
is based on laith that human beings can inipro\ e the societ \ the\ hiw e created. 

(Mitchell, inC'enedella,nd:np) 

The .Ausu alianearK childhtHHl prc^l ession is grow ing up. I'h is chapter has asserted 
that grow ing up is an ongoing prcicess that in\ ol\ es both changing antl stav ing the 
same. So inan\ ol the crucial issues laced b\ the profession current 1\ require 
w isdoiii about when to stri\ e to sia\ the same, lo remain as is and when and how 
to ciiange. The challenge is to take what is \aluetl b\ the prolcssion and appl\ it 
w isel\ lo the context. 
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DILEMMAS IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD TEACHER 
EDUCATION: AN 
AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 



Lilian Katz 



/ ln\t Ihipii ! \/r,'V('\/\ flitiltill Wilt lici Ci/m nhff \ < onfrmiliU lcii\t \i\ juiulanwuiiil 
ihli ninhi\ lliiil ifunf hi tuh/i cwcd n\ tla i\itin\ iiht>nf ilw t/('\i<^n aiul inipU-nicntU' 
iK^n t»j ti ih In I i iiimn ( lun h ihlcninhi tinii waw oj mlilrrwiii'^ //, /\ 
(//s( //s\( (/ /// /(7///\ itf ,/ \ ,//7f7\ m/ incvifiihlr < onlhi fs. 

I he ideas clisL Ussetl in ihisclKipier \\eivtle\ cU>jvtl w iihihc iiu ahuihlcassisiancc 
lit" i^rolcssor James I). Kaihs. 



Man\ groups lia\ c an iiiiercM in the preparation of teachers for earl\ eliildhood 
education: national government iMidies. local educational authorities, heads and 
teachers in the receiving schools and their clients, teacher educators and the 
candidates themselves. Each ot* these groups is known to complain that teacher 
education has little it'ans impact on students. Ciraduates otten characterise their 
experience ol" teacher education as less than satistX ing and of little practical \ alue. 
Each group prohabls has expectations ot'what teacher education should accom- 
plish and its own explanations for \vh\ it appears to fall short much of the time. 

In this chapter, some of the major issues ot concern to groups w ho ha\ e a stake in 
earl\ childhood teachereducation arediscussed iiiternisof six dilemniasthat uia\ 
be generic to all teacher education. The argument is that these dilemmas help to 
account for both the low le\el of impact and the high le\el of dissatisfaction 
attributeil to teacher education. The argument begins with a definition ot a 
dilemma and is tollow ed with discussions of six dilemmas that seem to be inherent 
in the education of teachers of >oung children. 



UEFIMTION OF A DILKMMA 

The term dilemma is used lo relerto a predicament which has two main teatures. 
I-irst.it involves a choice between at least tw oalterpati\e courses ot action that are 
equalU problemalic. Second, it involves a predicament in whicii the clioice ol one 
of the alternatives sacrifices the atUantages that might accrue if the other 
alternative were chosen (Room. 1^>SS). That is to sav. it we choose A. the 
aibaniages inherent in alternative B will be lorteited and ^ ice versa. 

ll IS assumed further, that each of the two Miorns' of the dilemma. A and B. carrv 
withthemtlieirowiierrors; alternative A in v olvescertain errors as does ahernalive 
B; error-free alternatives are not reallv available, in principle, each of the avail- 
able alternatives involves 'a choice oferror*. Thus part of our task is to determine 
which error is prelerred in each pretlicament. 



DILKMMA NO 1: COVKRAdK VKRSLS MASTERY 



According to Westburv ( 1 ^>73 ). all teachers tace contlicting pressures concerning 
the extent to whichlhev should emphasise coverajie versus mastcn tif the content 
and skills to be learned. In this sense, all teachers, at everv level, are pulled in 
opposite directions: the more cov ered. the less mastered and vice versa. We cannot 
do equal Justice to both coverage and masterv. 



Teacher cdiicaiors arc uiulcr consuim pressure lo expand ilie ciirriculuiii lo cover 
more conieiu and skills. Rarel\ are proposals pui \'oi'\\ ard lo drop a conipoiieni of 
a course, alihough some I'S educational reform proposals advocate dropping 
coverage of professional studies topics. T\picall\ reformers advocate greater 
coverage of liberal studies, partly hoping to ensure a * well educated' graduate and 
paril\ to inipro\e teachers' masterv of what the\ are to teach. To some extent the 
Holmes Ciroup\( 1^)K6) advocacv of a fifth year for teacher education students is 
intended to ensure greater co\ erage of the educational research literature as part 
o\ improving the professional status of teaching. 

Some pressure to expand content coverage also comes from within teacher 
education. Teacher educators want to expand coverage to include sensitizing 
student tominoritv cultures. cultural di\ersitv. gender slereotv ping, niaiiistreaniing 
and special education issues. In the field of earlv childhood, topics concerning 
relationships between teachers and parents, parent education and involvement are 
also competing for coverage. 

Al)\ ANTA(;KS of KMPHASISIN(; ( ox KRA(;K One of the special fea 
tures of earlv childhood education is that it is not organised around instruction in 
(iiscreie academic disciplines or subject matter. In principle, the younger the 
child, the more integrated the curriculum should be. Thus, emphasis on coverage 
should help equip students to hecnme generalisis w ith a w ide range of know ledge 
and skills. 

F'urihormore, since graduates are likolv to he emplov ed in a w ide \ arietv of settings 
(more SCI than primary school teachers) it is difficult to establish what knowledge 
and which skillsabsolulelv must beco\ ered.The preferred error iti this case would 
seem to he lo co\ er as much as possible to piepare for the diversitv of children and 
comnuMiilies in which graduates might be employed. 

l)ISAI)\ANTA(iKS()lTHK i:\lFH ASISIN(i(()VKRA(;K Themaindis- 
advaniage to choosing coverage \ersus masterv is that the teacher education 
course becomes a 'smattering* approach. What is presented may indeed be 
learned, hut probahlv not mastered sufficient I v to be retrieved later under * fire in 
the trenches'. This approach is likelv to have little impact on tiie student's 
subsequent professional competence. 

In addition, the greater the cmerage the more likely students will feel under 
constant pressure lo 'cram' the course content into their heads just to get through 
the assignments and examinations. Their main concern would be to stuff their 
heads w ith collections of vaguelv related facts and to satisfv performance criteria 
on a laundry list of techniques or competencies. 

In the process of coping w ith these pressures, students mav de\ elop a distaste for 
learning. Certainly the disposition to be rellective is unlikelv to thrive when 
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coverage is the choice. Under these circumstances, students are unlikely to feel 
encouraged to examine deeply what is presented. Recent research on the effects of 
excessive performance pressures on transfer and retention of learning suggests 
that the coverage approach may be disfunctional, especially in the long run 
(Dweck, 1986). The cumulative effect of such experiences may be to undermine 
or inhibit the disposition to delve into problems and to take responsibility for one's 
own learning (Katz and Raths, 1985). 

The fact that topics and skills are covered in a course and sufficient mastery to pass 
exains is achieved, does not mea.: that the mastery is firm enough to withstand the 
pressures of later real world demands. It seems reasonable to assume that courses 
opting for w ide coverage would have low impact on students and produce high 
student dissatisfaction. 

ADVANT.A(;ES of a mastery emphasis a major advantage in em- 
phasising mastery by reducing the scope of content and skills covered, is that it 
allows time to focus'on the development of dispositions relevant to the students' 
long term professional development {Kat/. and Raths, 1985). In order to streng- 
then desirable and weaken undesirable dispositions, the relationships between 
lecturers and students have to be close, direct and fairly personal - all of which 
depends upon allocating substantial amounts of time to staff-student contact. 

For example, the dispositions to be accepting, nurturant, thoughtful, resourceful, 
to be experimental, to consider and try alternative approaches to teaching, to be 
open to fresh ideas, to look things up, to cooperate with colleagues and so forth, 
can be addressed more easily when the teacher education course is less oriented to 
coverage and the unavoidable pressures it creates and when it allows time for in- 
depth examination of a smaller range of topics and techniques. Time can be given 
to consideration of a wider range of 'contextual, situational and ethical constraints 
facing teachers, the pro's and con's of various practices and other complexities of 
professional practice, 

DISADVANTA(;ES of a mastery emphasis Clearly the range of 
content and skills to be covered in a teacher education course can always be 
expanded. It is difficult to argue with the assertion that students should master all 
the knowledge they will be expected to teach. However, in the case of the early 
childhood teacher, being responsive to children's interests means that the student 
would require many specialisations and a very long course in the liberal and all the 
fine arts, the life and natural sciences, human development, linguistics, carpentry, 
physical education and so forth. 

The demands that students should develop understanding, sensitivity, knowledge 
and skills to be competent with culturally diverse groups with disabled children 
and w ith irate, stressed or fearful parents, all have merit. However, if mastery is 
to be emphasised, some topics will have to be dropped from the lengthening list. 
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SUMMARY Given ihe shon life of knowledge and skills learned under pres- 
sure, il would seem lo be the 'least worst' error to opt for deep mastery of a small 
range of content and skills judged essential to practitioners in early childhood 
education. !l may be that the specific content of a course contributes less to its 
impact on ultimate professional practice than other parameters, such as, the ethos 
of the program or institution, the philosophy or ideology it espouses and so forth. 
Fniriherniore, students often complain of repetition in their course: it may be that 
\\ h i le course catalogue descriptions of classes imply diverse and wide coverage of 
topics, the actual content of the classes may overlap considerably, While overlap 
and repetition should aid mastery (as long as boredom is avoided), experience 
suggests that for many students, repetition is a source of dissatisfaction. 

It seems reasonable also lo assume that a mastery emphasis would give students 
greater feelings of competence and confidence ( in w hat they have learned ) than the 
cox erage emphasis and therefore a greater sense of satisfaction with their profes- 
sional preparation, it is likely that with a mastery emphasis, courses would ha\e 
a longer lasting impact on graduates. However, if the master 1iorn' of the dil- 
emma is chosen, the field of early childhood education would have to establi'^h 
some priorities concerning which content and skills deserve the greatest priority 
in a teacher education course. 



Most teacher education programs in the L'S consist of specified courses (classes 
in particular subjects, each earning credit hours) and categories of course require- 
ments which, when summed, qualify the student for a teaching certificate or 
licence. Typically each class in the course is offered by an individual facultv 
specialist who elects what to teach and the orientations, philosophies or themes to 
emphasise. In the US, teacher education students are typically exposed to an 
eclectic array of approaches to teaching and learning. 

A few small teacher education institutions specialise in particular philosophies or 
orientations to education (such as Bank Street College of Education or Montessori 
training colleges) and organise classes around a single coherent view or philoso- 
phy of education. Every class comprising the course is committed to adopt 
common themes as a basis for selecting the content of classes, the skills to be 
mastered and by which to evaluate students. 



AI)VANTA(JES OF A THKMATIC APF>R()ACH h seems reasonable to 
assume that when students receive similar, or at least concordant messages from 



DILEMMA NO 2: THKMATIC VERSUS ECLECTIC 
COURSE FOCUS 
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all instructors, the program will have a deeper and more enduring impact on their 
subsequent professional practices. Students in thematically oriented courses can 
feel that they are being given clear messages about what is good/bad. or right/ 
wrong and about how to proceed in teaching. It seems reasonable to assume that 
a program organised around a single and coherent theme or a unified approach is 
likely to be more satisfying to students, 

I)ISADVANTA(;ES of a thematic approach a teacher education 
program organised around a particular doctrine or philosophy can equip graduates 
to function in a setting committed to that same approach. However, they would 
be ill-suited to be employed in settings that have adopted other philosophies or 
approaches to earl\ education. Indeed, when employment opportunities are 
limited, the course organised around a single approach or method may jeopardise 
graduates' chances of finding congenial employment opportunities. 

Furthermore, if a teacher education program is to be organised around a single 
coherent theme, it would have to be offered by a department in which a team of 
colleagues agrees on appropriate practices and in a sense, indoctrinates students 
into that view. There are many examples of such an approach that seem to have a 
lasting impact on graduates (Montessori or Bank Street training for example). 
However, in a tertiary institutional setting (in the US) which typically rewards 
individual scholarship in which competition among faculty members for star 
status is reinforced, team work among them is usually resisted and therefore 
'speaking with one voice' is highly unlikely. 

In addition, such a doctrinaire approach is antithetical to the ethos of a university 
(less so to a college) which prizes openness to alternative points of view. Indeed, 
one of the virtues of locating teacher education inside polytechnic and multi- 
purpose tertiary education institutions is that students can be enriched by exposure 
to a range of subjects, competing ideas and to peers and faculty in other 
specializations. 

If a single philosophy or approach to teaching is adopted by a teachingdepartmenl, 
by whom and by what means should the theme be selected? How is the selection 
of a given theme legitimated? Such questions cannot be answered empirically: 
they are matters of policy and politics. 

AI)VANTA(;ES of an eclectic approach Exposing students in an 
early childhood teacher education course to a range of competing ideas and 
methods contributes to their familiarity with the history and classical problems in 
the field and to their recognition that alternative views of appropriate practices 
exist. The latter is consistent with a view of teacher education as professional 
socialisation rather than mere technical training. The eclectic approach also 
affords students the opportunity to seek out a philosophy of teaching most 
congenial to their own particular proclivities and dispositions. 
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In as nuicli as conclusive or compelling direct evidence in support ofone approach 
versus others is as set unavailable, presenting an eclectic array of alternatives 
seems advisable. Ciraduates of eclectic courses are more likely than those of 
iheniatic courses to be versatile in what they offer future employers. 

DISADVAM A(;KS OF AN K( LKCTIC APPROACH Given that studems 
are likels to he at a stage in their development when tlie\ crave unambiguous 
guidelines and 'tips for teaching', exposure to competing philosophies and 
approaciies could create confusion and an\iet\ and hence, dissatisfaction. Man\ 
undergraduates coerce instructors into providing prescriptions or recipes tor 
action: thus the\ are unlikel> to welcome the study of an arra\ of alternative 
approaches. Some may perceive the eclectic approach as the faculiv 's abdication 
of its own professional judgment. My own experience is that, under such condi- 
ti(Mis. students dismiss the college staff as unable to *get its act together* and then 
develop a united front wi'h their cooperating teachers in the schools against the 
college staff (/eichner and Lision. 1987). In such cases, it is expected that stu- 
dents would express high dissatisfaction with their teacher preparation. An 
eclectic approach is also not likelv to have an enduring impact on their subsequent 
professional performance. 

The eclectic approach may also impinge upon relations between colleagues. It 
would be difficult to champii>n a particular philosophy (?f teaching without casting 
aspersions upon the judgment of colleagues w ho espouse other views: the situation 
would present difficult eithical as well as pedagogical conflicts. How is it pos> 
sible. for example, to assert that approach A is developmenuilly appropriate for 
young children without suggesting that approach B is inappropriate? How can 
colleagues who champion competing views of good practice work together 
productively on other matters of mutual concern? 

SUMMARY On balance, it would seem that a thematic approach, that is, 
adopting a particular coherent philosophy for a w hole course, would offer greater 
satisfaction to students and have a more lasting impact on their professional 
development than an eclectic one. This dilemma is more problematic in the I S 
than in Australia. However, it ma> develop as a consequence of the institutional 
amalgamations currenilv in progress in Australia. 



UILKMMA NO 3: CURRKNT VERSUS FD TURK NKKDS OF 
STUDENTS 

During the preserv ice period, students are !\picall\ at a stage of development ol 
high dependence on lecturers for direciic^n. prescription and evaluation. Lecturers 
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can indulge and gratii\ this dependence or tiie\ can encourage siudenis to begin 
to take responsihilit\ for their n learning and Tutiire professional de\ eiopmeni 
by withholding specific academic instructions, directions and prescriptions. 

AI)\ ANTA(JKS OF AI)I)RKSSIN(i STl DKM S' CI RRKM NKKDS 

Preser\ice students come to the teacher education program after man\ \ears ol 
success as students - in the narrow academic sense ol that term. Their previous 
socialisation has adapted them well to meeting clear expectations and specific 
course requirements ( such as. the e\aci length of term papers, points aw arded per 
assignment and per exam question ) and be follow ing explicit criteria in order to 
obtain high marks. If tutors \ ield to pressures lo continue and reinforce habits of 
attending 10 academic procedures rather than to intellectual content, students will 
feel comfortable in ihe s\ stem and be reasonahU satisfied w ith their experience of 
teachereducation. The impact of the course ma\ be adequate in the short term, but 
is unlikeU to be enduring. 

l)ISAI)VANTA(iKS OF INDl L(;iN(; STI DKNTS' C LRRFNT NFFDS 

One of the issues is that it is not clear to w hat extent being good at being a student 
- in the strict academic versus intellectual sense - contributes to, or is compatible 
with becoming good at teaching. Dispositions that might serve students" long term 
professional development (especially the disposition to goon learning), cannot be 
manifested and thus strengthened if students* current needs for directions and 
prescriptions are gratified, hi other words, indulging students' demands for 
specifics about grades and exams ma> undermine intellectual and professional 
development in the long term. 

ADV ANTA(iKS OF AI)DRFSSIN(i L()N(i TKRM NKKDS If, on the other 
hand, instructors resist such student pressures for an academic rather than inteliec- 
lual ethos and offer instead nexibilily, open-ended tasks, looseU structured 
assignments and encourage initiative and independent study, elective projects and 
so forth, students are likely to suffer anxiety and become dissatisfied with the 
program- They ma\ feel vulnerable to the particular whims of the tutor wiiich. in 
turn, might engender feelings of insecurity that will weaken the impact of the 
course. 

This dilemma can be examined in terms of the feedforward problem generic to 
all anticipatory socialisation, namely, that preservice teachereducation consists 
largely of providing answers to questions not yet asked and of preparing lor 
eventualities rather than actualities. The general principle underlying the 
feedforward effect is thai while experience, once obtained, does not change, the 
evaluation of it may change as time passes and subsequent experiences and 
understandings accrue. 

An example of professional socialisation and the feedforward effect in another 
tield comes from findings reported by Neel (1978) of a study ol 2(K) executives 
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who were asked about uhai changes ihey wouid like if ihey were lo go back lo 
undergraduate school in business and \vhat classes would have enhanced their 
careers. Neel ( 1^)78:7) reported that: 

Three distinct categories emerged... ( 1 ) individuals out of an undergraduate 
program for onl\ three \ears indicated they would include more technical or 
**ho\\ -to" courses. . .( 2). . .executiv es with seven loten \ears* work experience 
indicated their careers would have been significantly enhanced if they had had 
additional courses in human relations, psychologx or sociology to equip them 
for more effective dealings with people within the organization: and (3) 
individuals with twelve t(^ fifteen \ ears of work experience indicated that they 
would ha\e liked additional courses in philosophy, religious studies and 
literature. 

These data partially support tlie In pothesised feedforward effect and suggest that 
the shifts in graduates* evaluations of iheir teacher education may be systemati- 
call\ related todevelopniental factors associated w ith the progressof theircareers. 
ii is interesting to note that the respondents in NeePs second or third group might 
have resisted sociolog\ or philosophy classes during training, probably as being 
too impractical. 

In conceptualising the feedforward principle. Kat/ and Ralhs ( 1 985 ) propose that 
teacher education can be thought of in terms of three time periods as follows: 

Period I: Anticipator) - before enrollment in a training program. 
Period II: Participatory - during training. 

Period III: Retrospecti\ e - follow ing training, during teaching career. 

During Period I - anticipator\ - tlie future student has some \ague expectations 
of the training about to be experiencecl. Of particular interest are students* v iews 
concerning how practical and luuv interesting the course will be and what features 
of it w ill be of most help in learning to teach. 

During Period II - participatory - in active participation in the course, the student 
alsv) evaluates the interest, practical il\ or usefulness of the ccuirse. In Period 111 - 
retrospective - spanning an entire teaching career, the graduate si mil arh evaluates 
the experiences obtained earlier. 

Kat/ and Raths {n)85) h\poihesised that the evaluations with respect to the 
applicability, practicality and interest of the course change during ihe early \ ears 
of the career such that what nia\ have been evaluated pi>sitivel\ as interesting or 
applicable during Period II, may retiospectiv el\ in Peri<Hl III, be judged low on 
either or both o! these criteria. SinularU. what a student evaluates negaliveh 
during Period II may retros|jeclivcl\ be reassessed positivel\.'I'husaieacherinthe 
third year of emplosment might think: **l was bcMcd b\ the wcM'k required of me 
while a student in class X. but now. as 1 \wk back. I'm glad I had i(ulo it** or vice 
versa. Or a student might think: *'When I w as a student I never expected to use w hat 
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I learned in class A, but in fact I have applied it often'*, or "The work ! had to do 
in class Y was interesting and fun, but looking back, I realize it was a waste ot 
time". 

It is likely that practice teaching receives more positive evaluations during both 
Period I! and early during Period III than other elements of a teacher education 
course. Teachers often claim the practicum was the only part of their preparation 
of lasting value. The relationship between these claims and the supervisor's role 
in the teaching practice experience is not known. However, if the hypothesised 
feedforward effect is real , it may be that some lecturers and supervisors who make 
students feel uncomfortable during practice are evaluated positively later in 
retrospect and vice versa, that those who help students feel comfortable are 
negatively evaluated but only in retrospect. 

DISADVANTA(;ES of ADDRKSSINC; long TKRM NEP:DS The main 
disadvantage to indulging students' current needs for unambiguous answers to 
iheir questions may be'that though they feel satisfied at the time, their evaluations 
become more negative later when they examine their preservice preparation 
retrospectively. Similarly, preservice experiences evaluated negatively at the 
time may, in retrospect, be re-evaluated positively. In other words, the experiences 
students'have in their preservice course do not change, but the meaning, value and 
benefits attributed to them may change with increasing professional service. 

SUMMARY The major implication of the hypothesised feedforward effect is 
that decisions concerning what is in students' best interests cannot be based 
entirely upon their evaluations of their experiences while they are undergoing 
them. The difficult question is: On what basis should those decisions be made? The 
feedforward effect provokes questions like: What aspects of teaching can and 
cannot be learned in advance? What aspects of teaching can best - or indeed - can 
only be learned in situ? Such questions are difficult to answer both empirically and 
logically. 1 suggest that many major aspects of teaching cannot he learned in 
advance and thVt we may have to settle for helping students simply to learn about 
them. Empirical validation of the feedforward effect awaits longitudinal studies. 



DILEMMA NO 4: AFFECTIVE VERSUS EVALUATION 
EMPHASIS 

Part of a teacher*s role at every level is to address learners' needs for support and 
encouragement. Some teacher education programs emphasise the supportive and 
pastoral functions of the staff more than others. It is also part of every teacher's 
role to evaluate learners' j^rogress so as to exclude weak or inept recruits from 
entering the profession. 
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Al)\ ANTA(iKS OF THi: AFFKC TI\ K FMPHASIS Mosi students in teacher 
education need sonic emotional support and encouragement to help them through 
the rough spots. Teachei" educators, especial 1\ in their roles as supervisors of 
teaching practice, are sometimes subjected to strong pressure from students lor 
nuriurance and supptMt. Students IVequentl) seek encouragement to 'keep them 
going', and to 'ir\ again', to continue in spite ol" fumbling first efforts. The major 
advantages to emphasising the helping and nurturing aspectsof supervision is that 
students are likelv to feel satisfied vv ith their training experiences (Combs. 1965). 

I)ISAI)\ AN rA(;KS OF THF AFFFC TiX F FMPHASIS The provision of 
strong support and encouragement may inhibit the development of students' 
indepondence and self-reliance, l-urthermore. ihe tutor or lecturer often has to 
choose between continuing to offer support in the hope that a weak student will 
uhimaieh improve, or counseling the student out of the program. If the supervisor 
waits loo long it ma\ become too late to deny certification to a student who has 
ahead) inv ested much in his/lier education. 

There is a sense in v\hich strong emphasis on the affective aspectsof relationships 
between tutors and students distinguishes the ethos of the early childhood educa- 
tion department from other depai tments in the institution. While some ma\ see this 
as a desirable (hstinction. many will lake the view that early childhood educators 
are fu//y minded and soft headed. They may be seen as less exacting than 
colleagues in (iiher branches of higher education, as squeamish about applying 
higli standards and making tough decisions about student achievement. 

Al)\ ANTA(;FS of THF FMPHASIS ON FX ALl'ATION The teacher 
educator's gaie-keepmg role requires realistic ev alualion of students' progress atid 
for counseling poor students tuu of programs when necessary. F-urthermore. when 
ciinccrn with standards and evaluatic^i are optimally salient to students, a sense 
tliat the ethos o\' the teacher education [>rogram is a serious one is conveved to 
students. 1 suggest that a teacher education course should impose an optimum 
level ol suf fering such that participants believe that they are being prepared for 
which learning the knowledge and skills retjuires real effort and even some 
(optimal) stiess and also, that they are preparing for a profession into which not 
evervone is admitted. 

I)ISAI)VANTA(n:S OF THF FMPHASIS ON FV ALl ATION Realistic 
evalualicMi requires an 'optimum distance* between the tutor and the students 
tKal/. 1 984). Studcnls ma> mterpret the distance as a lack of caring and be 
discouraged b\ it. One kind ol siudeni response ma\ be to foiin close enioiional 
bonds wall then cooperating teaclieis and together tliev ma\ iorm an alliance 
agamsi the college siaff. 

S I'M MARY When teacher educators emphasise I heir suppiMtive 1 unctions, 
they may admit into teaching some students who might become poor teachers. If 
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on the other hand, they choose to emphasise their evaluative functions, some 
students who may have become good teachers might be excluded. After alK some 
students w ill improve with the nurturance and support of a supervisor, but some 
will not. Which error is prcferrable? How can both responsibilities be optmiised? 
Critical feedback can be more helpful and less debilitating when it is ottered m the 
context of a aenuine and trusting relationship. The development of such relation- 
ships is hishlv labor-intensive. They require constant informal contact between 
staff and students and it would be necessary for the teacher educator to be easily 
and readily available to students tor frequent consultation, not just at times o1 
crisis, bat on a regular basis. This ready availability is ditYicult if statt are also 
expected to be productive scholars and researchers. 



DILEMMA NO 5: CURRENT VERSUS INNOVATIVE 
PRACTICES 

A teacher education course mav emphasise helping students to learn to teach w ith 
the most recently developed innovative practices or it may give priorit) to helping 
students to acquire competence in the current standard practices in earh childhood 
ser\ ices. Given a finite amount of time in a course, not all possible pedagogical 
methods can be learned. 

adv anta(;ks of emphasisinc; innovative practices a ma 

jor raison d^etre of a professional school (for any profession) is to develop new 
knowledge and practices by which the profession's standard of practice is raised 
and weltWe of its clients improved. It is assumed that when new recruits are 
equipped with the new knowledge and practices offered in the course, subsequent 
professional practice will be upgraded. Emphasis on disseminating new ideas 
and practices via new entrants into the profession is a central mission ot a 
university\ professional school. However, teacher education departments out- 
side universities (in teachers* colleges) may not be under as much pressure to 
emphasise the development of new knowledge and innovative new practices as 
those in universities. 

i)isai)vanta(;es ofemphasisim; innovative practices 

Emphasis on helping students learn the latest innovative teaching methods 
frequently makes teaching practice problematic. Although there are no studies on 
the extent of discrepancy between the practices urged upon students by tutors and 
those on view in the practicum, my experience suggests that current practitioners 
in the schools often dismiss students* efforts to implement new practices by 
reminding them that they are now in nhe real world*. Students may feel caught 
bet\^ een their super\ isors and lecturers and the cooperating teacher; they identify 
with the latter and form a united front against the tutors. 
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Soiiiciiincs iu)\ ice icachcrs arc accused o\' 'show inii o\'f or oihcrw isc rockiiiii ilie 
boal b\ ihcir vcicraii colleagues when lhe\ ir\ iniunalive pracliccs. However, I 
liavcalsc heard ot j^lacuiii brand now icachcrs in classrooms w iih ilie niosi dilTicull 
children, on ihe grounds ihai die\ are Ircsh from heinu irained in Mhe latest 
techniques*. Teaclier eilucaiors niav he intent on lielpinu new teachers master 
innovative practices, hut will become discouraued when the> rarel> see those 
practices inijileniented because ol" iiistnutional resistance to ciiange and experi- 
iiieiitation. 



The iniiov alive emphasis is likelv to cause dissaiislaclion amoiiLi studenls. at least 
in the sliort term. Thev niav leel handicapped b\ hav inu been prepared to teach in 
vva\s rarcl> seen in practice. How teachers evaluate their training in newer 
methods retrospect iv el V is not known. 

Siniilarlv for superv isors who work in comnumilies with limited availabilitv of 
"I'ood* leaching practice sites, maintaining nuituallv respectful relations with 
school or centre personnel is often difficult, l iider such conditions the tutor faces 
ethical conflicts w ith respect to both the siudeni and the school teachers inv olv ed. 

Part of the lii lemma is that when tutors urge students to emplo> practices other than 
the current ones, thev mav undermine students' respect for and confidence in their 
cooperating teachers. Though this predicament ma, not tiirectly affect student 
satisfaction or program impact, it is a major issue confronting teacher educators. 

ADV AM A(;i:s OF KMPHASISINX; C'l RRKM PRAC Tl( FS A good 
groundmg in current teaching practices prepares graduates to take up their 
positions with minimal adjustment problems. pAperienced colleagues can ap- 
preciate that the newcomers are in the earls siagesof learning the tea*. hing methods 
the\ areverv familiar w ith. 

Ilaxing been trained in varrent standard practices, new teachers are likelv /o 
experience a measure of continuitv between their ti.-aching practice experiences 
and their first teaching assignment. Thus a program emphasis on helping students 
acquire competence in current practices is likelv to be most salisfv ing to students, 
especiall V in the sIkm i term. The long term satisfaction deriv ed from this approach 
is dilficull to predict. 

If iiuiuctiiMi of students into current standard practices is emphasised, the research 
and development mission of universities vv<uild be difficult tt^ rationalise. A brief 
internship or a training program characteristic of a normal school would suffice to 
prepare new teachers. As Patterson ( in press) points out, the luunv.d school^"^ was 
dexoted to learning the behaviours ami attitudes designed to facilitate accomnuv 
daiion to the established svsiem in the schools b\ imitating practicing teachers. 



* Till* uni!HKil ic.i<.hci iLiniiiii" iuvmutii»i>v \\\ Nojih Vmi-ru.i ucii* i.illcii •mtim.il vvhnnK 
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oncurrcnl practices. csscntiall\ learned during loadiing practice, suggests that the 
impact of the college as a specialised training institution is low , in both ihe short 
and long term, li has merely served to facilitate the impact ot'ihc school itsell'and 
its current practices. 

SUMMARY To minimise the conflicting pressures resulting from this di- 
lemma, tutors might suggest to students that ihe\ strive first to master current 
practices. Tutors might then introduce them to neuer alternative practices and 
suggest that once ihe\ feel competent and confident in their posts, they can 
experiment with preferred alternative practices. This strateg\ is based on a 
developmental approach to students' current and future needs. 



DILKMMA NO 6: SPKCIFIC VERSLS (ILOBAL 
ASSESSMENT CRITERIA 

A program might define its ohjecl ives in crisp, concrete and specific u a\ s, making 
clear U) all of its students preciseU v\hat is expected of them. AllernativeU . a 
program's objectives might make use of broadU (^r vaguel\ defined constructs 
such as "The curriculum providcscandidaies w ith integrated and interdisciplinary 
knowledge and understanding of child dov elopment..."{ National Association for 
the Hducaiion of Young Children, 19X2:3). 

The latter omits detailed information about how the objective is to be assessed. 
Choices made b\ lecturers and tutors on this issue are bound to affect the level ol 
satisfaction experienced h\ students and probably the impact of the program as 
well. 

AI)VANTA(;KS()FSPKCIFH ASSKSSMKNTCRITKRIA The criteria b\ 
which learners" progress is assessed can var> iti specificit> . High specificity of the 
criteria for assessment has several advantages, F^^irsi. the more specilic the\ arc, 
the more easil\ the\ can he made explicit. Thus students easily comeio know what 
is reqinred for success and w hat is expected of them. Second, it is fairly well 
established that the more specific the assessment criteria, the more assiduously 
students work at attaining success on them (Natriello and Dornbiisch, 19S4). 
Third, most teachcreducation students are admitted into higher education because 
of successful socialisation into the disposition to work for grades and to pass 
examinatuMis, The\ are therefore likels to feel conilortable when the grading 
criteria are clear, fourth, specificit) and explicitness concerning how stt dents' 
progress and perlormancc ate to be judged is consistent w ith a sense ol lainie^s 
Hxpiicit and specific assessment procedures constitute a kind of contract between 
a student and instructor implving a mutual agreement that Mf you do part. ITI 
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do nunc*. Such cnioria iisua!l\ consist of points awardcil \'ov specific assiiin- 
nionis that are acciiinulated to \icUl a final urade. Siininiini: points and scores 
appears to he objccti\e and to in\ol\e little subject i\e jiKli:iiieiit on the part of the 
lecturer. Overall, at least in the short term, students are likelv to feel conifortahle 
and satisfied when the course adopts specific and explicit assessment procedures. 

DIS.Vin .\M A(JKS OFSFKC IFIC ASSKSSMKM ( Rl TKRI A The more 
explicit and specific the assessment criteria, the more tri\ ial is the concejMion of 
leaching presented to students. Second, the ethos created b\ emphasis on specific 
criteria is apt to be more technical than intellectual and is therefore unlikelx to 
culli\ ale such intellectual dispositions as refiecti\ it\ . openness to new ideas and 
alternative interpretations of teacliing predicaments, or llie disposition to take 
responsibilit\ for one's own learnini:. All of these dispositions ccnild have an 
impact on professional practice in the long term. 

Al)\ AM A(JKS OF A (JLOHAL ASSKSSMFM APPROAC H The ads an 

tage of a global approach to assessment of students' progress is that it takes imo 
account the complex nature of teaching and a broad conception of teaching can be 
addressed. Holistic criteria might, for example, include professional dispositions 
(Kat/ and Raths. 1^)S5) that are difficult to specif\ in detail and depend upon 
observation of students lu er a period of time. Holistic judgments enable instruc- 
tors to put the students' behaviour into a context of multiple occasions and 
situations ni which the> lia\e been observed, w iih a sense of how the student might 
function in the complex professional enxironmeni of a school/centre can be 
incorporated into the evaluation proceiiures. 

I)ISAI)VANTA(JFS OF A (n.OHALASSFSSMKM APPROACH \ssug 
gested in the discussion on the ailvantagcs of specific assessment criteria, under 
the global approach students are likel\ to be dissatislied in that ihe\ ma\ feel 
assessment'^ are arbitrary and unfair; the\ ma\ bcct>me anxious about the outcome 
of then- efforts. W hen tutors answei \aguel\ such t\pical questions from stuilenis 
as "Do we iia\c lo know this?". 'Will it be on the test?", students are apt to be 
resent III 1 and ma> wonder if the tutor knows what he or she is doing. 

SIMMARN Assessment of students' progiess is one ol the most stubboni 
predicaments lacing teacher educators. C'eriainl\ some parts of a course are more 
appropriate 1\ assessed s|>eciiic;»!l> ami some ii<^listicall\ . Nevertheless, stiulent 
ami teacher appraisal strategies characterisetl l\\ tlctaileti lists ol tleconiextualisctl 
belia\ lours ma> reveal whether the beha\i(uns have been learned, but cannot 
guarantee that the disposiiii>ns to use the behav ioui sconsisienil> . appropnatelv or 
with sufficient confidence have been acquired. A more global aj^proach would 
lake into account the necessitv of esiablishing iiispositii>nal learning. Careful 
attention lo the ilevelopment ol piolessionallv relevant iiis|v>siii(His is likel> to 
have a liMig term impact on students dcvelopiiieiii as le.icheis. 





Accommodaiion to the conflictinii pressures invoKed in this dilemma miiihl be 
addressed b\ doing a bit of both. ^Specific assessment criteria can he applied in 
the formal instructional context of formal professional studies. But holistic criteria 
can be applied in the informal context of tutors* discussions and e\ alualions and 
w ritinii recommendations for indi\ idual students. When the *objective* criteria m 
the form of grades and test scores are at \ariance w 'wh the holistic judgments 
included in references and recommendations, tutors' credibilit\ is undermined. 
Tutors are more likeU to u ithhold non-objective assessments Wom w ritten reports 
and more likeU to empUn them \ erball> . attenuating the credibilitx problem. 



CONCLLSION . 

One of the major concerns of teacher educators, as w ell as other groups w ho ha\ e 
a stake in teacher education, is that the\ seem to ha\e insufficient impacl on 
students. Indeed, teachers themselves often claim that their own teacher edu- 
cation w as not effective. Among the most severe critics of teacher education are 
its own iiraduates. Certainl\ there is some variation: some teacher education 
courses are more effective than others and some are evaluated more positively by 
their graduates than others. The dilemmas described in this paper seem to be 
ueneric to all teacher education, though some are more acute in some countries 
tiian others. If the formulation of these six dilemmas is correct, then we are laced 
w ith a series of choices of errors: there are no error-free alternatives. The next step 
seems to be to determine w hich are the " least w orst * errors in considering the long 
term development of the profession of teaching young children. 
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